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THE ISTHMUS CANAL 

In the debate upon the Tehuantepec 
bill in the Senate in February, 1887, 
doctrine 
was, and that every soldier and sailor, 
every life even, in the United States was 
pledged to its support, Senator Hoar 


said: — 


after stating what the Monroe 


“ But this new gloss and perversion 
which we hear from Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, and I am 
sorry to say on this side of the Chamber 
too, that the United States of America 
has the right to say to a weak South 
American republic, ‘ You shall not deal 
with your own territory as you choose ; 
you shall not build a canal, or a railroad, 
or a public work in the interest of the 
commerce which goes from sea to sea, 
unless the United States shall take upon 
herself shall dictate the 
terms, shall manage the future conduet 


the control, 
of that enterprise,’ is a declaration as 
repugnant to the law of nations, as re- 
pugnant to the purpose of George Can- 
ning and John Quincey Adams, and as 
repugnant to the genius and spirit and 
honor of the American people as it is 
to sound morals or sound international 
law.” 

In these the 
against a doctrine 
which at the time the French started the 
undertaking at Panama got possession 
of public sentiment. It dominated the 
Republican party and also the Demo- 


eratic. Based upon principles, or rather 


terms Massachusetts 


Senator protested 


assumptions, inconsistent with our in- 


AND AMERICAN 


CONTROL. 


stitutions, it is equally out of accord with 
The doc- 


trine of American control deserves 


their essence and tendency. 
LO be 
thus stigmatized. Unfortunately, it pos- 
sessed for five years the favor and sup- 
port of our government, from 1880 to 
1885. In 1885, President 


in his first annual message, set it aside. 


Cleveland 
Our government simply reverted to the 
principles which it had previously ob- 
served. It is a source of 
that President 
about the doctrine of American control 
had 
propounded on several occasions by his 


satisfaction 


Harrison said nothing 


in his inaugural, though it been 


predecessors. The eminently just and 
fitting statement which he made is that 
we expect no European state to exercise 
Americal 


But it has been easier to insist upon this 


domination over an 
doctrine than to renounce such a right 
for ourselves. It is easier to say “* Hands 
off!” to Europe than to practice that 
precept at home. We have not always 
been ready to maintain that the pas- 
sage carved through the Cordilleras is 
to be, as far as use goes, the property 
of the whole world. And it is there- 
fore gratifying that the inaugural of 
President Harrison contains no intima 
tion that the doctrine of ineqality is to 
be revived. 

In considering the probability or im- 
probability of this revival the following 
circumstance has weight. Since the pe- 
riod during which American control was 
the doctrine of the state a great event 


¢ 
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has changed the letter and prospects of 
imernational law. In October, 1888, 
the European powers signed at Con- 
stantinople a treaty which fixes the 
status of the Suez Canal. It establishes 
the same principles of equality and lib- 
erality which we have ourselves observed, 
save during the exceptional period re- 
ferred to. A circumstance which ecan- 
not escape an American’s attention is 
that the basic principle adopted by the 
Kuropean that of equal 
rights, constitutes the substance of re- 


monarchies, 


publican institutions. It was a great 


step for Europe to take. The contrary 
doctrine, for a time so inexplicably fa- 
vored by ourselves, that one state, or 
two states, may establish over a passage 
to be used by the whole world a specific 
domination, and shut out every other 
from certain privileges, is essentially mo- 
narchical. It can be nothing else. Is 
it possible for us to accept a principle 
discarded by the absolutism of Europe, 
and imagine it to be anything else than 
an anachronism, however adroitly we 
may adapt it to American ideas? It is 
not for the New World to inaugurate a 
monarchical polity just as the Old is 
abandoning it and adopting the repub- 
lican principle. 

Aside, however, from the confidence 
inspired by President Harrison’s inau- 
gural, aside from such influence as the 
Suez Convention cannot but exert, 
other consideration makes in this direc- 
tion. 
the establish a 
for like that ascribed to 
them, would it be possible for us to 


an- 


Unless we conclude to out-french 


French and character 


instability 


pursue such a shiftless, see-saw policy ? 
A few days prior to the utterance 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, 
Senator Hoar said, deprecating a_pol- 
icy so contradictory that nobody could 
place confidence in it, * It not 
comport with the honor of a great and 


does 


free people to assert one thing yesterday 


and another to-day.” Shall it be said 


that in 1850 we asserted principles of 
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liberty and equality in accord with our 
institutions ; that in 1880 we repudi- 
ated them, and adopted a monarchical 
dectrine; that in 1885 we reasserted 
the principle of justice and right; and 
that we exemplified the levity of our 
counsels by making a further change, 
and making it in the centennial year 
of the French What a 
time for the assertion of such a doc 
What a which to 
celebrate a return to the principle of 
monarchy ! 


Revolution ? 


trine ! season in 
It would be hard to deter- 
mine whether we had a policy or not. 
A maliciously disposed critic might as- 
sert that it was not a policy, but a 
weather-cock. Such sudden and radical 
changes might suit the whimsicalities of 
a despotism, but would be unworthy of 
an enlightened people. However, if we 
have a right, as no doubt we have, to 
change our minds at any stated moment, 
let us, all, that the 


take place from wrong to right, 


above determine 
change 
and not from right to wrong; from mo- 
narchical ideas to those of republican- 
ism, never in the contrary direction. 
These views should be taken for what 
they are worth. Some will accept them, 
some may not. But there is a position 
in which all will concur. As has been 
said, the American control 
is not referred to in the inaugural of 
President 


matter of 
Harrison. The members of 
his administration may not adopt iden- 
tical views. It is searcely probable that 
the Panama or the Nicaragua Canal will 
be finished in four years. As for the 
Suez undertaking, its status was not de- 
termined till nineteen years after it was 
opened. Similarly, there is no impera- 
tive need of haste in settling the ques- 
tion of the American water-way. But 
on the other hand, President Harrison 
may not choose to postpone a settlement. 
That he can decide this question, and in 
such a way that no further unsettlement 
can be thought of, is not improbable. 
Let us hope that such a settlement of 
one of the intricate problems of the day 
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is to redound to the honor, rather to the 
glory, of his administration. 

Now, at all events, while uncertainty 
exists, is the time to inquire into this 
matter. What is American 
What are its limits ? 
advocated ? 


control ? 
How has it been 
What attempts have been 
made to enforce it? What success have 
they met with, what failure? Now is 
the time to get at the root of the ques- 
tion. If 
in ten years we propose to right about 
face, let us understand the purport of 
this attitude. Let us ask whether it is 
worth while to attempt to inaugurate a 
change which not a state in the entire 
world will ratify. 
enough for the act? 


upon a third occasion with- 


Have we ground 


The doctrine of American control was 
propounded in a special message, sent 
to the Senate, March 8, 1880. Refer- 
ring to the Isthmus question, President 
Hayes said, “The policy of this govern- 
ment is a canal under American con- 
trol.” What this control 
shall see as we follow the 
which the administration 


means we 
manner in 
of President 
Hayes and the two succeeding ones 
tried to carry it out. It is enough to 
remark here — as implied in part in the 
quotation already cited —that Ameri- 
can control meant, in the purpose of 
those who advocated it, virtually the 
control of an interoceanic canal by the 
United States, but in a legal, technical 
sense its joint control by the United 
States and the state through which it 
passed. It was never proposed by our 
government to admit any other state, 
whether of Europe or America, into this 
monopolized copartnership. 
Simultaneously with the promulgation 


of the doctrine, namely, in the message 


of March 8th, a position was assumed 
without basis in justice or common sense. 
This was subsequently developed in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the United 

! President Polk’s message should be con- 
sulted. The part referred to is given in The 
Isthmus Canal and our Government, in the 
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States, under Secretaries Blaine. and 
Frelinghuysen, into a blunder of a posi- 
tive, unquestionable sort. This blunder, 
easily demonstrated, consisted in the 
assertion that under the New Granada 
treaty of 1848 the United States of 
Colombia had no right to conclude like 
The Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, President 
Polk, in the Senate, 
which accompanied the draft of the 
treaty, disclaimed any exclusive views 


treaties with European states. 


his message to 


on the part of our government. He ex- 
plicitly recognized the right of Colombia 
to conclude The only 
anxiety the President entertained was 
that the United States should have the 
honor of concluding such a treaty before 


such treaties. 


equivalent ones were concluded by other 
states! So much for the subsequent 
ulterior growth of the element referred 
to in President Hayes’s message. In 
this document, although the New Gra- 
nada treaty is not by name referred to, 
a claim of like character is advanced. 
The President refers to the investment 
of European capital in an interoceanic 
canal. This capital must look some- 
where, he observes, for protection and 
security. “No European power,” he 
adds, ‘‘ can intervene for such protection 
without adopting measures on this con- 
tinent which the United States would 
deem wholly inadmissible.” Why inad- 
Why should it be inadmis- 
sible that any power should be invoked 


missible ? 


by the Colombian government to protect 
property of vast value, property conse- 
erated to the use of the entire world ? 
Does the right to protect such property 
devolve upon one and not upon any or 
all of the states whose individual inter- 
est it is that the passage used by the 
ships of each shall forever remain open 
and free? As has been demonstrated, 
the republic of Colombia has as much 
right to conclude with European states 
March Atlantic. Here may be found likewise 
the requisite references to the dispatches of 
Messrs. Frelinghuysen and Blaine. 
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treaties similar to that of 1848 as it had 
Under 


any such convention, the right of Co- 


to conclude that treaty with us. 


lombia to invoke the aid of one or more 
European states would be as indisputa- 
ble as the same under the agreement of 
1848. ‘The idea never occurred to any 
one, at the time that treaty was con- 
cluded, that an 


attach to it. 


exclusive sense could 
A contrary interpretation 
was assigned by the constitutionally ap- 
pointed powers of the United States, the 
President and Senate, by whose joint 
action the proposed convention became 
one in 


fact. a later 


day to tack on to it another meaning 


The endeavor at 


has no basis in fact, justice, or com- 
sense. Well 
| 


in speaking of this whole business of 


mon may Senator Hoar, 


American control, refer to it 


new glo 


as ‘ this 
ss and perversion.” It is noth- 
ing’ else. 

One of the last authorities to be held 
impartial respecting the Panama Canal, 
Mr. J. C. Rodrigues, — the whole scope 
of his work entitled The Panama Canal, 
is hostile to that undertaking, — says, 
with reference to the New Granada 
treaty, page 225 : — 

1848 with Co- 
United States 


particular advantages of a protectorate 


‘As to the treaty of 
lombia giving the any 
over the Isthmus transit, 7 is simply an 
American illusion. Nothing prevents 
Colombia from making identical treaties 
with England, France, and other pow- 
ers; and when the troops from Wash- 
ington will one of these days land in 
find 


‘defending the 


Aspinwall, they may French or 
English troops already 
passage ’ in virtue of treaty stipula- 
tions.” 

The above was written in 1885, three 
years prior to the conclusion of the Suez 
There is little 
doubt that when a similar convention is 
the method 
provided in the former to secure the 
neutrality of Suez will be adopted here, 


It the Co- 


Convention. reason to 


concluded as to Panama 


— that is, as to essentials. 


Canal and American Control. 
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lombian government should not be able 
to suppress any insurrectionary move- 
ment, it would communicate with the 
signatory powers, and in conjunction 
with them take such measures as would 
be needful. There is no occasion for a 
conflict of interests, — no more at Pana 
ma than at Suez. 

As regards the assumed right of the 
United States to object to the conclusion 
of treaties equivalent to that of 1548, 
it is perhaps noticeable that the message 
of President Polk, upon this point whol- 
ly conclusive, is not referred to by Ro- 
drigues, nor, for that matter, by Lord 
Granville in his correspondence with 
The faet 
seems to be that the gloss which Amer- 
ican diplomacy tried to fix upon the 


Frelinghuysen and Blaine. 


treaty is so inadmissible, not to say ab 
surd, that neither Granville nor Rodvi 
gues cared to go further than the text. 
To read Article 35 is sufficient. 

An unfortunate element of 
kind was 


another 
introduced into the message 
It hardly calls for 
The elaim is advanced 
that the Panama Canal would virtually 
constitute part of the “ coast-line ” of the 
United States. The untenable, in fact 
contradictory, character of this claim 
1 


of President Hayes. 
discussion here. 


has been shown elsewhere. ‘The posi 
tions assumed in the message of March 
8, 1880, were reiterated by President 
Hayes in his last annual message, nine 
months later. But the endeavor to es- 
tablish American control was 
fined to 


announcement of 


not con- 


these messages. 


the 
It was to be embodied in and 


No empty 
doctrine would 


suffice. 


“made part of the public law of the 
continent. 


A first attempt occurred in 
February, 1881, a few weeks before the 
retirement of President Hayes 
office. 


from 
If possible, American control 
was to be foreed upon the government 
of the United States of Colombia. Not 
by following this fibrous negotiation, 

1 The Isthmus Canal and our Government, 
already referred to. 
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rather by tracing only the principal 
threads, we may learn what was meant 
by Ainerican control. 

Karly in 1881 it was plain that the 
building of an interoceanic canal was 
to commence. The responsibility which 
we had ineurred in guarantying the neu- 
trality of the Isthmus and sovereignty 
of Colombia over it would be increased. 
Our government urged the need of de- 
fining, through supplementary stipula- 
tions, what this responsibility was and 
how it should be discharged. This ne- 
cessity the Colombian government did 
not recognize. [t held that the existing 
treaty, that of 1848, was sufficient. It 
was ready, however, to agree to certain 
additional stipulations, and appointed 
General Santo Domingo Vila as its plen- 
ipotentiary. Mr. Evarts, our Secretary 
of State, was the negotiator on our part. 
Kach party presented a project of pro- 
tocol. Even the comparatively moderate 
one submitted by Santo Domingo, which 
embodied in part the views of Mr. Ey- 
arts, the Colombian government subse- 
quently disavowed. Its envoy, it alleged, 
had exceeded his instructions. Let us 
inquire what were the points conceded 
by Santo Domingo of which his govern- 
ment did not approve. His protocol pro- 
vided that the two governments should 
select two places upon the Isthmus where 
fortifications “ permanent or temporary ” 
might be built. Another stipulation pro- 
vided that these should not be occupied 
by United States forees except upon 
oceasions when Colombia required our 
assistance. The first query is whether 
uny necessity existed for considering the 
The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty prohibited the building 
of fortifications upon or in the vicinity 
of the route to which in particular it 
referred, the Nicaragua. In the Suez 
Convention, concluded in October, 1888, 
precautions are in like manner taken 
(Article 8) against the erection of for- 


erection of fortifications. 


tifications. The tendencies of eiviliza- 


tion work undeniably in this direction. 
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Should fortifications be built ostensibly 
to furnish posts where garrisons might 
be stationed, so that any insurrection- 
ary disturbance might be promptly sup- 
pressed, still the very existence of forti- 
To 


this one state or another might yield. 


fications would offer a temptation. 


Such works might be seized or held to 
the 
one commonwealth, and against that of 


control the passage in interest of 


another. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 


on the other hand, determined that any 


such passage should be ‘ forever open 
and free.” The one essential thing in 
any negotiation was to say nothing about 
fortifications except to prohibit them. 
The Colombian government was in the 
right. Why it objected to such a stip- 
ulation appears more distinctly when we 
ascertain what the counter-protocol pre- 
The first 
article provided that the government 


sented by Mr. Evarts was. 


of Colombia should grant in future no 


concession for an interoceanic canal, 
and make no change in any existing 
one without the consent of the United 
States. 


croach upon, to appropriate in part, one 


Here was an attempt to en- 


of the most valued prerogatives of all 
governments, the treaty-making power. 
That such an attempt should have been 
made is to be explained only by sup 
posing that Mr. Evarts imagined he 
was dealing with a state so feeble, so 
devoid of any proper sense of indepen 
dence, that a little judicious insistence 
on his part would be enough. He was 
mistaken. Santo Domingo refused even 
to discuss such a proposition. Upon this 
point, at least, he understood his instrue 
On the 10th of February, 1881, 
he addressed Mr. Evarts a note convey- 


tions. 


ing distinctly his views and purpose. In 
this he observes that when he handed 
him his protocol “he did not even im- 
agine that the enlightened American gov- 
ernment proposed to discuss the right of 
Colombia as an independent and sover- 
eign nation to conclude conventions of 
the nature of that which she had con- 
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cluded Lucien N. B. Wyse for 


the construction of an interoceanie canal 


with 
through her own territory.” He con- 
tinued : — 

* Although the ‘whereases’ of the 
draft presented to him are based upon 
the very obligations contracted by the 
United States in Article 35 of the treaty 
of 1846, that is to say upon obligations 
designed to guaranty the sovereignty of 
Colombia over the Isthmus, Article 1 of 
the draft prepared by his excellency the 
Secretary of State is, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, in direct derogation of 
the very sovereignty which it is proposed 
to guaranty, when it proposes to Colom- 
bia to agree that before granting a privi- 


lege similar to that which it has granted 


it needs to secure the consent and ap- 


proval of a foreign state.” } 

The above is equally straightforward 
and clear. 

Although Santo Domingo had stated 
that he could not discuss such a prop- 
osition, Mr. Evarts was not ready to 
yield. At first, it is true, he proposed 
Article 1, 


but he promptly returned to it and 


to waive the discussion of 


urged its acceptance. Santo Domingo, 
on the day following his first note, ad- 
dressed him a second. He said : — 

“The undersigned is sorry not to 
have sueceeded in conveying to his ex- 
cellency’s mind the idea which he had 
in view, viz., that inasmuch as the draft 
submitted to his consideration is based 
upon its first article, and as the under- 
signed interprets it as not being in 
harmony with the sovereignty of the 
country he represents, he has thought 
that without fresh instructions from his 
government he cannot continue the dis- 
cussion touching so important and grave 
a matter. The government of Colombia 
could not foresee, when it gave him his 
instructions, the possibility that when the 
amplification of the treaty of 1846 should 

1 The treaty referred to as that of 1846 
was ratified in 1848, and by the latter date 
we prefer to designate it. 
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be considered, with a view to specifying 
the manner and providing the means 
for the fulfillment of the obligations con- 
tracted by the American government in 
connection with the guaranty of the soy- 
ereignty of Colombia over the Isthmus, 
it should be sought, even remotely, to 
jeopardize or even to call in question its 
national sovereignty, as, in the opinion 
of the undersigned, it would be jeop- 
ardized if he were to accept as a basis 
of the discussion of a treaty anything 
similar to what is Arti- 
ele 1.” 


The Colombian envoy was a Colom- 


contained in 


bian senator, and referred, at the close 
of his note, to the necessity of his re- 
turn to South While this 


consideration may have influenced him, 


America. 


one cannot help surmising that he wished 
to cut the negotiation short. He was 
dealing with a government which, what- 
ever its defective knowledge as to the 
Spanish or even French tongue, did not 
or would not understand the Anglo- 
Saxon “no.” This information he pro- 
In his final note to 
Mr. Evarts, referring to his departure, 


posed to impart. 


he observed that he should be glad to 
call at the State Department at three 
o'clock that afternoon, should the Seec- 
He 


be “still more 


retary have no prior engagement. 
added that he should 
glad, on taking leave for the time be- 
ing, once more to hear the assurances of 
the fraternal feelings entertained by the 
great American nation towards its sis- 
ters on this continent.” 

The proposed leave-taking Mr. Evarts 
accepted. Singular as the conduct of 
the American Secretary may appear, he 
persisted, almost as he took the hand of 
the Colombian envoy, in urging him to 
stay yet a little longer. He hoped, he 
said, that they might reach an under- 
standing. As, however, he declined to 
state what the basis should be of a re- 
newed discussion of the subject, the 
envoy could only refer again to the 


necessity for his departure. His pur- 
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pose, he remarked, was to proceed to 
New York, there to take the South 
the 18th. Mr. 
Evarts, failing to compass the objects in 
view, determined by a fresh effort to 
obtain what part he could. 


American steamer on 


The en- 
voy having departed, he sent a telegram 
after him. In pursuit of his telegram 
he dispatched a gentleman in the em- 
ploy of the Department, Mr. Trescot, of 
South Carolina. 
structed to sign the most favorable pro- 
tocol it was possible to procure. A final 
conference occurred in New York. On 
the 17th, the day before the sailing of 


Mr. Trescot was in- 


the steamer, the signatures were affixed. 
From this protocol were excluded the 
objectionable features. In it was in- 
serted the stipulation respecting fortifi- 
cations to which the Colombian 
had from the start been ready to 


envoy 
agree. 
Even this moderate instrument, as has 
been stated, the Colombian government 
refused to ratify. Reasons have been 
assigned which seem to justify the deci- 
One 
thing was of paramount importance in 


sion of the Colombian authorities. 


any such negotiation, — not fortifications, 
but the prohibition of them. 

Though the rupture of the negotiations 
was due specifically to the attempt to 
encroach upon the treaty-making power, 
there were other points on which the 
negotiators could not agree. One had 
reference to this matter of fortification. 
Santo Domingo accepted in principle the 
establishment of such works. These, as 
we have seen, were to be erected at two 
points, to be selected by the two gov- 
ernments. Under the terms of Santo 
Domingo’s protocol, however, Colombia 
might have insisted that these works 
should be erected neither on the canal 
nor in its vicinity. Such a course would 
have accorded with the stipulation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. But Mr. 


Evarts’s plan was to plant them upon 


the canal itself. His design was that 
these works should be held by the 


United States and Colombia conjointly, 
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and that the military control of the pas- 
sage should be vested in these states to 
the 
the 
All this was in his protocol. In 


exclusion of every other, either of 
eastern or the western hemisphere. 
the 
article which refers to fortifications, Ar- 
ticle 3, it is stated that the United States 
“shall have the right to occupy and 
fortify such places” at either terminus 
of the canal and along the line as the 
United States “may deem necessary.” 
Only further on is the participation of 
Colombia introduced with reference to 
Acecord- 


ing to this provision, Colombia would 


the selection of the exact spots. 


have had no power to forbid fortifica- 
tions upon the canal. It was impossi- 
ble to see in such a stipulation, in the 
wording used, anything but that pur- 
pose of aggression and encroachment al- 
ready manifest in the attempt to break 
the treaty-making power. In the one 
‘ase it was as plain as in the other. In- 
sistence as to the latter point ruptured 
the negotiation. 

We have not presented every point 
What 
seemed requisite we have produced : 
points conceded by Santo Domingo, but 


which the negotiators discussed. 


subsequently disavowed by his govern- 
ment; points urged by Mr. Evarts which 
Santo Domingo refused even to discuss. 

It may be added that in Mr. Evarts’s 
protocol were stipulations which trav- 
ersed and contradicted others in the 
convention concluded by the Colombian 
government with Lucien N. B. Wyse ; 
that is, the Panama Canal Charter. An 
attempt was made to commit the Co- 
lombian government to two contradic- 
tory instruments. Such a fact 
hardly have encouraged the representa- 
tive of Colombia to continue the negoti- 
ation. 


could 


Could a state with any sort of 
self-respect so stultify itself? Santo 
Domingo observes, in his report to his 
government, that the United States goy- 
ernment had “at last determined to 
disclose its pretension” to the 


“This pretension,” 


revise 
Wyse concession. 
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The 
he adds, he “ could 
humiliating the 


allow, without 
the 
To eonvinee Mr. 


not 
sovereignty ee i 
state he represente d. 
Evarts that “ it was out of the question 
to hope that Colombia would consent to 
such an act of abdication ”’ he wrote the 
first of the notes already quoted.? 

If we consider the nature of the pro- 
posals submitted to Colombia, we can- 
that 


into sueh a compact. 


not wonder she declined to enter 
According to its 
terms, the authority conferred was to 
be joint. But the character of such an 
acreement between a strong state and 
Where the 
control rested 
Colombia had no thought 
of entering into a partnership like that 


dD 


a weak one is manifest. 


genuine authority and 


was plain. 


where the beasts went hunting with the 
lion. It is possible, however, that the 
Colombian government was actuated by 
motives. Broader views 


divers may 


have been entertained. Such views had 
been already incorporated by the Co- 
lombian government into the charter of 
the Panama Canal, and it was wise and 
just to adhere to these. 

The course pursued by our envoy at 
the Colombian capital, Mr. Dichman, 
was scarcely more satisfactory to the 
the 
Mr. Dichman repre- 
Mr. Evarts did 
Mr. Diechman’s course 


Colombian authorities than propo- 
sauls of Mr. Evarts. 
sented at Bogota 
in Washington. 


became finally so distasteful, not to say 


what 


offensive, that a request for his recall 
was forwarded to our State Department. 


The Colombian took 


a step analogous, though under circum- 


covernment thus 
stances less significant, to that recently 
taken by this country in the case of an 
envoy of Great Britain, — Lord Sack- 
ville. 

The diplomate who took Mr. Dich- 
man’s place was a man of another cast. 


1 The Report of Santo Domingo was pub- 
lished by our government, together with the 
other documents relating to the negotiation. 


Resort has been had, in preparing this sketch, 
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He introduced a new and not uninter- 
esting feature into our diplomatic eorre 


spondence. Lovers of the picturesque 


in nature, who appreciate descriptions 


of it, might read some of the dispatches 
of Mr. William L. Scruges with satisfac- 
tion, even with zest. In giving an ac- 
count of his journey te Bogota, perched 
8000 feet the 


country in general, he observes as to 


above sea, and of the 
Colombia, “ For boldness and grandeur 
of natural scenery it is probably with- 
the globe.’ So 


zesthetie taste, such a growth of refined 


out a rival on e much 
feeling, as certain dispatches evince — 
we may refer to his description of cer- 
tain ranges and the appearance of the 
moon and stars in a tropical sky, in the 
dispatch of December 20, 1882 — fur- 
nish an element as finished and graceful 
as it is rare in a diplomatic document. 
Mr. Seruges was as useful a diplomate as 
Mr. Dichman. 


ed by his government that instead of 


He was perhaps instruct- 


forcing upon the authorities of Colombia 
a doctrine as new as it was unpalatable, 
he should deseant rather upon the sights 
about him. ‘There were the December 
sunsets, the Southern Cross, the water- 


falls of Andes. 


methods, if novel, may have had a de- 


thre Such diplomatic 


sired effect. ‘Thus may in some degree 
have been effaced memories of the “late 
the 


Mr. Seruggs was the man for 


unpleasantness ” between govern- 
ments. 
the place.’ 

188 


, 


Such was the negotiation of 
such were certain effects. There is not, 
perhaps, in the diplomacy of the century 
an attempt to encroach upon the pre- 
rogatives of a free state more to be 
regretted. It was made, not in the in- 
but of 


excuse 


terest of broad and liberal views. 
egoistic prejudices. No sort of 


for it can be alleged. 


to no source outside the official publications of 
the United States. 

2 One of the early appointments of General 
Harrison was that of William L. Seruges as 
our minister at Caraceas. 
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Tt is true, however, that when an at- 
tempt is made by a powerful state to 
possess itself of the prerogatives, diplo- 
matic or territorial, of a weak one, there 
There 
is hardly a political crime in history — 
even that most heinous of all, which put 
the civilized world to shame, the parti- 


are those who apologize for it. 


tion of Poland — but has its apologists 
and defenders. The doctrine of Ameri- 
ean control has its adherents. But when 
Senator Hoar averred that 


control was “repugnant to the genius 


American 


and spirit and honor of the American 
people” he spoke the truth. 
this 


Besides 


he took a stand which is in the 


highest sense patriotic. ‘To do right, to 
advocate the right, is always patriotism. 

This consideration — the injustice of 
an attempt on the part of a powerful state 
to impose domination upon a lesser — 
hears so striking a relation to the ideas 
of the time that it ought to be pointed 


out. 


Such aggressions used to be the 


rue. But a movement of a reverse 


character has distinguished the present 
century: not the subjection to greater 


of lesser nationalities, but their emanci- 


Mazzini regarded this move- 


pation. 
ment or tendency as possessed of so 
radical a character that he predicted it 
would give its name to the present cen- 
tury. The way in which this prophecy 
has been fulfilled in the case of his own 
country, in that of Roumania, recently 
in Bulgaria, even in the case of Belgium, 
and largely in Hungary speaks for the 
sagacity and grasp of truth which the 
great Italian possessed.' Unfortunately, 
the attempt maugurated by our govern- 
ment in 1881 ran counter to this prin- 
ciple, — respect for the prerogatives, the 
Ought 
we to think of Europeanizing America, 


independence, of minor states. 


when in so striking a sense Europe has 


! Another case, that of Greece, preceded 


Mazzini’s prediction. That of Belgium was 
contemporaneous. 
* As for the relation of the nationality prin- 


ciple to the nineteenth century, and the pre- 
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It is a matter for 
congratulation that the tentative and yet 
persistent effort described — the attempt 


been Americanized ? 


to establish in a Spanish-American state 
a control or domination contrary to the 
will of the people — resulted as it did. 
It is a fact of weird significance that this 
endeavor should have taken place in the 
very year in which, with just cireum- 
stance and pomp, we celebrated the 
downfall of British domination upon 
Could the Muse of His- 


tory have favored us with a smile other 


this continent. 


than bitter as she recorded the circum- 
stance? Instead of such a policy we 
ought rather to use a cautious, a per- 
The United States, 
illustrious commonwealth of 


sistent vigilance. 
the 
America, should set an example consis- 


one 


tent, vigorous, and honorable as regards 
respect for others.” 

In connection with this point of view 
an incident in our policy of 1881 has 
been omitted. It has reference to the 
Monroe doctrine. In the 
given to Santo Domingo it was stated 
that in the proposed amplification of the 
treaty of 1848 a reaffirmation of the 
Monroe doctrine might be inserted. To 


instructions 


this doctrine — so the instructions state 
—‘“the United States of Colombia ad- 
here without the slightest reservation.” 
To this suggestion —if the Colombian 
envoy made such use of this element of 
his instructions as they allowed — our 
The reasons 
which induced the Colombian govern- 
ment to initiate such a proposal are 
manifest. 


government gave no heed. 


That government was aware 
that the United States was proposing to 
disregard and set aside those very rights 
of sovereignty which, according to the 
Monroe doctrine, it was our province 
The purpose of the Co- 


government 


to conserve. 


lombian was to introduce 


diction of Mazzini, the Life, Writings, and 
Political Principles of Mazzini may be con- 
An Introduction by William 
Lloyd Garrison commends this work to Ameri- 
can readers. 


sulted, page S7. 
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into the proposed convention professions 
of respect for Colombian sovereignty. 
These would make the design of the 
United States more obvious. Nor were 
the motives of the American Secretary 
in objecting to such a juxtaposition open 
to doubt. Could it be 


to exhibit in one article of a protocol a 


for his interest 


purpose to disregard Colombian sover- 
eignty, and at the same time insert a 
Ac- 


cording to such insertion, Mr. Evarts 


clause so significantly suggestive ? 


would profess a design to protect Co- 
lombia from suffering at the hands of 
others just what he proposed to have 
The 
The American Secretary was in 
But it was 
He put the 
The 


irine is one as to which we frequently 


her sutfer at his own. case was 


plain. 
hard to 
Monroe doc- 


a dilemma. not 


get out of. 
trine in his pocket. Monroe doc- 
express ourselves with sincerity and ear- 
nestness. At other times it is the most 
inconvenient luggage to be imagined. 
At certain junctures we are ready to 
bestow a tripartite anathema upon the 
Monroe triumvirate, as we may call it, 
Canning, Adams, and Monroe, all to- 
We do what Mr. Evarts did: 
we put the whole thing in our pockets. 


vether. 


Those who sincerely wish to see the 
prerogatives of all American states re- 
spected can scarcely follow the negoti- 
ation of 1881 The 
Colombian envoy escaped at last from 


He 


reached home, however, only to be de- 


with satisfaction. 


the wiles of his fellow-diplomate. 


nounced by his countrymen, because he 
had put into the strenuous hand of Mr. 
Evarts a few erumbs of comfort which 
he found, after all, he had no right to 
put with. The protocol was torn up, 
the whole business brought to a fitting 
end. 

Apropos of the congress of all Amer- 
ican states, to meet in Washington in 
October, a competent writer lately re- 
ferred as follows to the qualifications of 
Spanish-American diplomates, and to the 
disposition, the animus, they may be 
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expected to bring to such a conference.? 
After speaking of the public men of the 
United States, he said : * They will have 
to encounter a sentiment of nationality 
as proud and strenuous as our own, quick 
to resent any attempt to disregard or 
override it. ‘They will meet delegates 
fully their equals in education, skilled 
in diplomacy and versed in economic 
law.” Such words might call to mind, 

not in our remembrance, the 
manner in which the result of the Ev- 
arts-Domingo negotiation was received 
in Colombia. 


were it 


The recall of our minis- 
ter, Mr. Dichman, was solicited at this 
time. 

Our sketch of American control has 
been brought down through about a year, 
from March, 1880, to March, 1881. The 
protocol signed by Mr. Trescot was dated 
February 17, 1881. About two weeks 
remained of President Hayes’s admin- 
istration. General Gartield, the Presi- 
dent elect, and Mr. Blaine, his Secretary 
of State, were aware of the negotiation 
Had President Gartield 
fully sympathized with the policy of his 


predecessor — one 


just concluded. 


equally opposed to 
the views of all American states, except 
the United States, and to the views of 
Kurope — it would not have been expe- 


dient to make an obtrusive statement. 


. ° *.* 2 y . 
The isolated position of the United 
States 


might this be said after the issue of the 


counseled reserve. Especially 


negotiation just finished. Let us give 
President Gartield credit, however, for 
wider views. May not his purpose have 
been, in the reference to the subject 
which occurs in his inaugural, while not 
breaking abruptly with the precedent of 
his predecessor, to lift our policy to- 
liberal level? It may 
have been his design to bring the views 
of the United States more into aceord 
with those of civilization at large. But 
the change should not be quick or glar- 


wards a more 


ing. We may imagine, at any rate, that 
such was his intent. Assuming this, the 


1 New York Nation, May 9, 1889. 
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declaration made would not be explicit. 
And it was not. In his inaugural he 
said, “ We will urge no narrow policy, 
nor seek peculiar or exclusive privileges 
in any commercial route.” This is 
wholly in aecord with the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty. These words are followed, 
however, by others not equally distinct. 
* But,” the President continues, “ in the 
language of my predecessor, I believe it 
to be ‘the right and duty of the United 
States to assert and maintain such su- 
pervision and authority over any inter- 
oceanic canal the isthmus that 
connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interests.’”’ This 
language might admit of diverse ihter- 
pretations. 


across 


Professor T. J. Lawrence, 
of Cambridge University, England, in 
discussing the status of the Panama Ca- 
nal, observes, respecting the entire state- 
ment of President Garfield, — of which 
the earlier part disclaims any intent to 
seek exclusive privileges, and the latter 
seems not to agree with it, — that it is 
perhaps possible to construe the decla- 
ration in accordance with the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty.". What in fact is “such 
supervision and authority” as would 
national interests” ? 
Might it not accord with a joint “ su- 
pervision and authority” exercised by 
the maritime powers as prescribed in the 
Suez Convention? Would not this in- 
terpretation agree better than any other 
with the disclaimer made by President 


** protect our 


Garfield of any purpose to acquire ex- 


clusive rights? This was apparently the 
judgment of Professor Lawrence. At 
all events, it may be conceded that the 
position of President Garfield was in 
advance of that of his predecessor. It 
indicated a departure from those impas- 
sioned views which at first the American 


people were disposed to harbor. The 
excitement which had existed and had 
led to a sort of outburst against the ea- 


1 Essays on some Disputed Questions in 


Modern International Law, page 86. It may 


be said that some of these questions are less 
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nal was on the wane. Aside from such 
an explanation, President Garfield seems 
to have had a better understanding than 
others of the principles involved, and a 
greater readiness to have them carried 
out. 
tion. 


His step was in the right direc- 


As much cannot be said of the step 
taken by Mr. Blaine a few months later. 
In his dispatch dated June 24, 1881, the 
position was explicitly taken that our 
government would regard any attempt 
on the part of European states to nego- 
tiate treaties with Colombia equivalent 
to that of 1848 as untriendly to the 
United States. Such a step, Mr. Blaine 
said, “would partake of the nature of 
an alliance against the United States”! 
This position, as has been demonstrated, 
antagonized the understanding and pur- 
of the United States and New 
Granada alike at the date of the con- 
clusion of the treaty. ‘The occasion of 
writing this dispatch was a report that 
the United States of Colombia were 
about to conclude such treaties with Eu- 


pose 


ropean states. The purpose was to head 
her off, to inhibit the exercise of her 
sovereign rights. This dispatch was the 
starting-point of a diplomatic diseussion 
between the United States 
lasted two 
This document, of unfortunate historic 
augury, was written almost at an his- 
toric epoch. 


and Great 


Britain which over years. 


It was penned only a few 
days before the second of those fateful 
shots which within twenty years twice 
struck down the chief magistrate of the 
United States. More or less they trans- 
formed our policy. As regards the 
Isthmus question, however, the end of 
President Garfield’s administration and 
life made no change. For obvious rea- 
sons President Arthur did not choose to 
retain Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State. 
But Mr. Frelinghuysen, his successor, 
was directed to continue the correspon- 
disputed now than in 1884, when Professor 
Lawrence wrote. In 1888 the Suez Conven- 
tion was concluded. 
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dence. This he did, in the spirit and for 
the purpo ec 


The discussion had branched off almost 


with which it was begun.’ 
at once from the convention of 1848 to 


the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. For over 


two years the not edifying spectacle was 
presented of an attempt on the part of 
the United States to get rid of a treaty 
of which Senator Hoar said — and Wil- 
H. Seward said the 


him — that it constituted 


liam same before 
the 
To 


lack of 


one of 
great steps in the world’s progress ! 
such 


obliquity of judement, 


moral grasp and moral sense, had the 
** perversion ” of the Monroe 
brought the government of the United 
States. Here, at this 


element of went, a 


| doctrine 


far as 


least, as 


American policy 


radical change was wanted. Fortunate- 
ly it oceurred. 

It was not, however, through diplo- 
matic correspondence with England 
alone that an endeavor was made to get 
One of the last 


Arthur was the nego- 


rid of these principles. 
acts of President 
tiation of a treaty with Nicaragua, by 
means of which it was proposed to abro- 
gate the convention of 1850. One of the 
principles which England and the United 
States had acreed to observe in the case 
of any interoceanie canal, and especially 
in the case of one at Nicaragua, was its 
neutrality. In the proposed Nicaragua 
treaty of 1884, not a word about neu- 
trality oceurs. This element was dropped 


] 


out. ‘The second of the foundation prin- 


ciples of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
that of equal rights. This likewise it 
One of the 
stipulations of the Nicaragua treaty pro- 
vided that United States vessels, if pro- 


was proposed to disregard. 


ceeding from one United States port to 
this mani- 
festly absorb the larger part of that in 


might be favored 


another (and trathe would 


American bottoms), 
respecting tolls. These ships might be 
charged less. No reason seems to exist 
1 President Arthur, in his 
(December, 


first annual mes- 


sage 


ISS1), indorsed the strange 
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for establishing a lower rate for this 
class of vessels; one sure would 
be that the United 
States would enjoy a specilie and valu- 


result 


comunerce of the 


able privilege of which most states would 
be deprived. 
that 
a distinetion, — one between ships en- 
so called, 


and those bound for foreign ports. It 


Let us suppose, however, 


2a foundation does exist for such 


gaged in the coasting trade, 


was a distinction which, according to 
the principles of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, should apply to all states alike. 
Mexico and Colombia, even the Domin 
ion of Canada, might claim its posses 
sion. But the proposed treaty did not 
grant them any such right. This priv- 
ilege vas reserved exclusively for the 
United States, and that appendage of 


the United States as far as the treaty 


went, the state of Nicaragua. After this 


fashion, as regards the bottom princi 


ples of neutrality and equal rights, it 
was proposed to abrogate the Clayton 
S50 


Bulwer treaty. The pledges ol 


were to be flung to the winds. It was 
to this 


Hoar said: * 


with reference 
Senator 


ernment chooses to abandon her 


convention that 
Unless this COV 
ancient 
policy, her ancient honor, her ancient 
faith, we cannot enter upon this great 
public transaction in Central America 
in defiance of the obligation of the Clay 

the 
American 


ton-Bulwer treaty.” ? Fortunately, 
United States Senate and the 

people were to be spared the disgrace 
which the conclusion of this eonvention 
involved. It failed to receive the requ 
A few 
the term of President Arthur expired. 

the 


Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the position of 


site two-thirds vote. weeks later 


Concerning the abrogation of 
paramount importance is that such an 
abrogation would be an insult to civiliza- 
tion. In this treaty are embodied the 
higher essence of civilization, its nobler 
The 1850 


tendencies. convention of 


error of Mr. Blaine. Mr. Frelingliuysen’s first 
dispatch was dated May 8, 1882. 


* Speech in the Senate, February 11, 1887 
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deserves the encomiums which Senator 
Hoar and Mr. Seward passed upon it. 
The question whether in law and tech- 
nies it may be held that the treaty has 
been broken by Great Britain, and that 
accordingly on that ground we might 
declare it void, if it have significance, is 
long as 


dD 


nevertheless subordinate. As 
Great Britain officially adheres to the 
treaty, —not only adheres to its basic 
principles, neutrality and equal riglits, 
but has applied these to the Suez Canal 
by joint convention with the European 
powers, — we ought unhesitatingly to 
We should not 
listen for an instant to any pretext ac- 


adhere to it ourselves. 


cording to which a power, having signed 
If there be 


observance by 


it, might annul her seal. 
points concerning its 
Great Britain as to which doubt may be 
entertained, why should not these be 
submitted to arbitration ? Far the most 
important matter ever settled by arbi- 
tration was determined not long since. 
Great Britain and the United States were 
the litigants. 


Here is a which 


ought to be settled in the same way, if 


case 


the parties interested fail to come to an 


agreement by diplomatic methods. Be- 


sides, we should remember, respecting 


the asserted infraction of the treaty, 


that among our own statesmen unaninity 


The adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland held the 
treaty to be in Senator Hoar 
and authorities of like weight take the 


of opinion is not found. 
force. 
same position. At least, no infraction, 
they say, has occurred since the decla- 
ration of 1860. 
The Exeeutive then declared that 


President Buchanan in 
the 
United States was wholly satisfied with 
the steps taken by Great Britain in con- 
sequence of the complaints of the United 
States. In his speech of February 10, 
1887, Senator Hoar referred to the two 
reasons usually alleged in the Senate for 
considering the treaty void, — the oecu- 

! The giving up of the Mosquito protector- 


ate and the surrender of the Bay Islands to 


Honduras are referred to. 
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paney of Belize by Great Britain, and 
the fact that the treaty related to a 
special canal then expected to be built, 
but which was not. He said, * From 
Clayton himself and his immediate sue- 
cessors through Mr. Seward down to the 
time of Mr. Blaine, the American gov- 
ernment has estopped itself from assert- 
ing either of those two reasons in any 
diplomatic discussion.” In his judg- 
ment, it would not be honorable on our 
part to try to escape the obligation of 
We could 
so without violating “the an 


faith” of 


the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
not do 
honor and ancient the 
United States. 

With reference to the allegation that 


clent 


Belize is a part of Central America, and 
not of Mexico, Mr. Clayton’s speeeh in 
the Senate, March 8, 1858, should be 
consulted. It there 
the 
statesmen of England and the United 


is conclusive. Hi 
be points, however, as to which 
States cannot agree, let arbitration de- 
cide. Let us employ methods of concil 
iation and civilization. Let us not think 
of setting aside one of the noblest land- 
marks of the century because we may 
not see all of its appendages with the 
same eyes. 

The attempt, which lasted five years, 
to subvert our traditional policy suggests 
reflections of an unfortunate cast. It 
ever a political party originated in a great 
principle, and through steadfast adher- 
ence to it achieved a triumphant reeog- 
nition of its validity by the world, that 
party is the Republican party. The ori- 
gin of no political organization has been 
more to its credit. But near the close of 
the twenty-four years during which this 
party remained in power it did what it 
could to overthrow principles of equality 
and justice which concern, as regards 
this question, all states and nationalities. 
These principles the people and govern- 
ment of the United States had, up to the 
beginning of the undertaking at Panama, 
It is true that 
the Democratic party — this view might 


recognized and observed. 
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be easily enforced — was, especially at 
the outset, by no means without respon- 
sibility. But as the period approached 
which for the first time in a quarter 
radical 
change of government, the Republican 


of a century was to witness a 


rarty became even more rabid in favor 
The Demo- 
The last 
measure which, prior to its relinquish- 


ot eguism and_ reaction. 


cratic party became less so. 


ment of power, the Republican party 
made an energetic effort to carry was 
the Nicaragua treaty of 1884. Five 
weeks before the 4th of March, 1885, 
the vote occurred. As a body, the Re- 
publican Senators voted for the conven- 
tion, the Democratic Senators against it. 


There were exceptions on both sides. 


If we compare the Republican party in 


its origin with the party when, as the 
limit of its ascendency approached, it 
sought to asperse and annul its former 
One 
word tells the story,—a falling from 
moral principle ; a falling to the level of 


temporary expedients and the struggle 


record, the contrast is humiliating. 


for advantage. May we not hope that 
the brief return of the Democratic party 
to power has produced this good effect, 
an arrest of further recklessness and 
degradation ? 

It is not necessary to analyze the 


We 


need not decide how far its course was 


purposes of the Democratic party. 


due to motives of expediency or consid- 
erations of justice. It may perhaps be 
said that, having been shut out from 
power for a quarter of a century, it was 
ambitious, on resuming ascendency, to 
appear as the protagonist of doctrines 
which the the 
whole world and possessed its sanction 
as well. Whatever the this 
course the Democratic party took. It 
should have been taken by the Republi- 
ean party, but that party refused. 


concerned welfare of 


motive, 


As we have been obliged to criticise 
with severity the course of President 
Arthur, it is with satisfaction that we 
quote from one of his messages, that of 
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December 4, 1882. Referring to the 
correspondence, not then concluded, be- 
tween Britain and the United 
States, he said, “It is likely that time 
will be more powerful than discussion 


Great 


in removing the divergence between the 


two nations, whose friendship is so 
closely cemented by the intimacy of 
their relations and the community of 
their interests.” 
did it. 


needed. 


Precisely this occurred. 
Nor time 
President Cleveland, the sue- 


cessor of President Arthur, possessed 


‘Time was much 


one sterling Yankee quality, — common 
sense. He knew what required to be 
done, and did it. Through his action 
Great the United States 
were brought into accord. At a breath 
he swept away the whole tissue of as- 


Britain and 


sumptions, the absurd pretenses, by 
which American control had been bol- 
stered up. In place of an egoistie pol- 
icy he established, or rather reéstab- 
lished, one by which all states should 
be entitled to equality of right. Once 
more it was declared that the Interoce- 
anie Canal of America should be “ for- 
Never should it 
become “a point of invitation for hos- 


ever open and free.” 


tilities or a prize for warlike ambition.” 

To the views of President Cleveland 
may be added those of Mr. Bayard, his 
Shortly before Mr. 
Bayard’s retirement they were given to 


Secretary of State. 


the public as follows : — 

“ Another theme with Mr. 
Bayard is the neutralization of certain 
useful to all the 
powers, and incapable of defense with- 


favorite 


localities which are 
out disproportionate cost by any one. 
He instances the neutralization of the 
Suez Canal by the common consent of 
the European powers as an example of 
the important benefit to be secured by 
Some 
similar arrangement would have to be 
entered into to protect the interests of 
this country, if a ship canal across the 
It would 
the 


the application of this principle. 


Isthmus of Panama is built. 


not be suflicient protection for 
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United States to have control of such a 
canal. The only adequate protection is 
to be secured by neutralization of the 
canal by consent of all the powers.” 

This is the exact truth. Fuller secu- 
rity would thus be acquired than if we 
should pursue a course out of accord 
with the judgment of other states. 
American states, as well as European, 
would repudiate any such policy. Are 
we voluntarily to place ourselves in an- 
tagonism to civilization? Are we to 
assume the attitude of a state dissatis- 
fied with progress? Shall we turn our 
backs on the very principles upon which 
our government is founded ? 

The mention of President Cleveland 
and Secretary Bayard ought not to mis- 
Jead us as to the political significance of 
these doctrines: their advocacy can be 
the 
Democratic party or Democratic leaders. 


aseribed in no exclusive sense to 


The honor of believing in them and say- 


ing, “* These are world-wide doctrines of 
justice ; inevitably they are to prevail,” 
is the property of no party. In all parties 
those able to take in the significance of 
progress, the necessities of international 
comity and right, are believers in and 
We have 
referred already to the testimonies, as 
emphatic as any ever uttered, of Sena- 


advocates of these principles. 


The Gold Heart. 
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tor Hoar and William H. Seward. To 
their views may be added those of anoth- 
Admiral Am- 
men was the intimate friend of General 
Grant. 


er illustrious American. 


Widely known through his in- 
terest in the interoceanic question and 
his advocacy of the Nicaragua route, 
no authority stands higher in the jud 
ment of Americans. 


In his work upon 
The American Interoceanie Ship Canal 
Question he says, ‘* Peoples have arrived 
at that intelligence that the government 
of a nation may in its relation to an- 
other rather seek to discover and pro- 
mote common interests than hope to 
obtain and maintain mean advantages.” 

In this admirable statement — one of 
the best expressions of sentiment upon 
the subject —we are asked not to be 
upon the watch for ** mean advantages ;”’ 
rather, to make the object of our en- 
shall be mutual 
and common, — benefits for all. Of a 


deavor benefits which 


famous poem it has been said that it 
stood at the high-water mark of the po- 
etry of the present century. It may be 
said in like manner of the statement of 
Admiral Ammen that it stands at the 
high-water mark of the moral declara- 
tions of the time. It is not possible that 
the United States is to depart from a 
policy so liberal and enlightened. 
Stuart F. Weld. 





THE 


WHEN the events occurred which I am 
about to narrate, I was ignorant of the 
superstitious veneration with which so 
many of the Northwestern Indians re- 
A heart- 
shaped leaf or pebble is never held in 
the hand if it be avoided. The 
rude figure of a heart traced in red ochre 
on a rock or tree-stump commemorates 
some event of peculiar solemnity, and 
commands the respectful obeisance of 


gard the symbol of the heart. 


can 


GOLD HEART. 


The same 
the 
prairie or hillside, marks the scene of a 
great battle and victory or the death of 
some great chief. The area within the 
encircling stones is holy ground. 


every Indian who sees it. 


form outlined with boulders, on 


But, as I have said, I knew nothing 
of all this five years ago, when, in the 
first days of the Coeur d’Alene mining 
craze, I was working on my claim on 
Eagle Creek. Nor do I pretend to have 
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any explanation to offer of the incidents 
which I am about to chronicle. I have 
no * theory” to advance, and know no 
more of the chain which connected the 
incidents than the reader will know after 
he has read what follows. 


I was working alone in my “ drain 
diteh,” the 


coarse gravel, which was obstructed here 


shoveling laboriously at 
and there by large boulders, lying im- 
mediately above the bed-rock and some 
two feet he low the surface of the eround. 
It was hard and discouraging work, for 
as yet there had been no indication that 
The 


boulders had been more than ordinarily 


the claim was likely to be “rich.” 


frequent and ponderous that day, and I 
was correspondingly weary, when sud- 
denly my shovel turned up the Gold 
Heart. 

“Turned up,” I say; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Heart was dislodged from 
the side of the ditch, and slipped down 
with a handful of pebbles to my feet. 

My first sensation was that of one 
who sees a miracle happen. It was cer- 
tainly some seconds, and I think fully a 
minute, before [ moved, — before I could 
move,— as the yellow mass lay glisten- 
ing in the trickling water at my feet. 
Then, slowly and cautiously, I laid my 
shovel on the ground beside the ditch, 
and stealthily took off my hat, like a 
small boy about to pounce upon a but- 
terfly. 


my hat over the golden lump, clutching 


Dropping on my knees, I clapped 


the brim with my hands on either side, 
and grinding my knuckles into the wet 
eravel. My heart beat fiercely and my 
breath came quick and hard, as after 
great physical exertion. I was trem- 
bling and terrified at I knew not what. 
There was no human being within two 
miles of where I was, and I knew it. 
But as I kneeled I glanced fearfully 


around and behind me into the misty 


woods. Moments passed before I dared 
to lift one edge of my hat to see if the 


beautiful thing still lay beneath. Even 


Gold Heart. 


[ September, 


when it lay uncovered and shining be- 
fore me, it was long before I could bring 
myself to touch it or pick it up. 
Experience in handling nuggets en 
abled me to guess shrewdly at the weight 
and value of any piece of rough gold. 
This, I estimated, was worth something 
But the 
precious metal as it comes out of the 


more than six hundred dollars. 
ground, new from nature’s minting, has 
a beauty and a fascination which it loses 
on passing into the assay office ; and this 
was iIncomparably the finest nugget that 
I had ever seen. 

I weighed it in my hands, — first in 
[ rubbed it 
and polished it; held it out at 


one, and then in the other 
arm’ s- 
leneth to look at it; laid it down, and 
Then 


Finally I turned my atten 


drew off a few paces to admire it. 
I kissed it. 
tion to the place whence it had been dis 
lodged, and made another discovery. 
Together with the lump of gold, my 
shovel had uncovered something else, 
which had also slipped to the bottom of 
the ditch and had lain unnoticed. 
a small bone. 


[t was 
Looking at the side of the 
diteh where my shovel had last struck, 
I saw another bone sticking out from 
among the gravel. The loosening of 
the pebbles with my fingers brought 
others to light, until I quickly saw that 
I had lighted upon the skeleton of a 
human hand. 

Before dark I had unearthed the en- 
tire arm, —an unusually long one, it 
Next 
day the exhumation was completed, and 


seemed, —and arrived at a rib. 


there lay exposed the skeleton of an In- 
dian, evidently, buried who knows how 
many years before? I had always un- 
the had 


penetrated so far into the mountains. 


derstood that Indians never 
Eagle City, four miles distant, lay forty 
miles from the pass through which the 
Pend d’Oreilles on one side of the range 
and the Flatheads on the 
to exchange annual visits. 


used 


other 
Those forty 
miles were one stretch of dense forest, 


clothing steep hillsides ; and the Indian 
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dislikes nothing so much as climbing 
hills. In those early days of Eagle City 
two or three red men were occasionally 
seen about the camp, as will hereafter 
appear; but they were Spokanes, who 
had followed in the train of the white 
man from Spokane Falls, a few months 
before, and were not indigenous to the 
mountains. 

Nevertheless, the skeleton was suffi- 
cient evidence that one Indian, at least, 
had been there years before ; and, more- 
over, somebody else had been there to 
bury him. The body was stretched at 
full length, parallel to the line of my 
ditch. The right arm was bent, the 
hand resting on the breast. The left 
arm had lain extended at right angles 
to the body, and it was on the fingers 
of this left hand that I had come so 
unexpectedly. The Gold Heart, I had 
no doubt, had been clasped in the dead 
man’s hand when he was buried. 

Still, I believed it to be a natural nug- 
get, and not to have been fashioned by 
man into the form in which I found it. 
In one place a small crystal of quartz 
was imbedded in the gold, which would 
probably have been taken out in any 
moulding or carving process. Besides, 
the heart-shape as known to the Indian 
is more the shape of the human organ, 
and not at all the conventional sym- 
metrically bi-lobed form which we see 
But 
the Gold Heart was of precisely this con- 
ventional form, perfectly smooth save for 
the roughness of the one jagged point 
of quartz, and symmetrically rounded. 

The evening of the day following my 
discovery, my partner, Alfred Trask, re- 
turned from a three days’ trip to a claim 
on Trail Creek, twenty miles away, 
which he had some idea of purchasing. 
As my partner in the claim, he of 
course had a half-interest in the Gold 
Heart ; and we sat late into the night 
looking at the nugget, caressing it in 
turn, and each endeavoring, though with 
poor success, to persuade the other that 
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there was ne the 


Lt that were so, 


connection between 
gold and the Indian. 
we might reasonably expect that the 
diggings which had produced such a 
nugget would turn out to be rich. But 
I doubt if either was much influenced 
by the arguments of the other, though 
all his sympathies were with the arguer. 
Before going to bed we decided to take 
the treasure into camp next day, and 
deposit it at the Pioneer bank. Before 
doing so, however, we had not a little 
work to finish about the claim, and it 
was after sundown and the bank was 
closed when we reached Eagle City. 

For the entertainment of the home- 
less, Eagle City, in those early days, 
was provided with certain lodging-houses, 
large tents, which looked like hospital 
wards, with their row of small canvas 
cots on either side. We drew our two 
cots close together, that night, leaving 
only room for a hand to be thrust down 
between them, and immediately below 
this interstice we set the bag containing 
the Gold Heart. It was within arm’s- 
length of both of us, therefore, and no 
one else could arrive at it without climb- 
ing over one or the other. The key 
of the bag was in the pocket of the 
clothes which I wore all night. 

We awoke, apparently, almost simul- 
taneously in the morning, and almost 
simultaneously we reached out to ascer- 
tain if the bag were still there. It was 
safe, and we at once proceeded to dress. 
Other occupants of the tent were soon 
astir in the dim, gray light, so it was 
with some circumspection that we drew 
the cots apart to reach the bag. I then 
stooped down, sitting on the edge of my 
cot, and unlocked the bag without lifting 
it from the as the 
jaws opened, Trask thrust his hand in, 
and I shall never forget the expression 
of utter blankness and bewilderment that 
came over his face. 


round. As soon 


o 
5 


The Gold Heart was gone! There 


was no doubt of it. The bag, when 


lifted, was lighter by some three pounds 
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than it had been the night before, and 
the 
There was nothing to be gained by mak- 


nugget was certainly not there. 
If we had 


done so, we should have been likely to 


ing an uproar about it. 


find ourselves involved in a quarrel with 
somebody, — the lodging-house keeper or 
one of his rough tenants, — which would 
probably not have been settled without 
the use of revolvers. We had no one to 
blame but ourselves, no one to suspect. 
There was no police in Eagle City then, 
and if the gold had been stolen we were 
more likely to catch the thief by say- 
ing nothing than if we raised a hue 
and cry in camp. So we said nothing. 
But although one or both of us stayed 
in camp for two weeks afterwards, not 
the smallest did we discover to 
lead us to the thief, — if thief there had 
been. 


clue 


It was in the middle of August that I 
found and lost the Gold Heart. 
late in September when Trask and a 


It was 


certain Charles Chapman and [I start- 
ed up Eagle Creek on a hunting trip, 
varrying our blankets, provisions, and 
cooking utensils on our backs. The sec- 
ond night, we camped at a place some 
thirty-five miles above our claim, — forty, 
perhaps, from Eagle City, — where the 
gulch was wide enough to leave a hun- 
dred feet or so of level ground between 
the right bank of the stream and the steep 
Before turn- 
ing in for the night, Chapman and I 
made 


pine-clad mountain-side. 
an excursion of a few hundred 
yards into the woods up stream, and 
there prepared a “salt lick” for deer. 
In the morning, at daybreak, we visited 
the lick, but found no game nor any 
sign that the bait had been visited. 
We spent the day idling in camp, and 
catching a few of the small mountain 
trout with which the stream was mea- 
grely supplied. At 
more started out to visit the lick. 


sundown we once 


Among the mountains and under the 
shadow of the dense growth of pines and 
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tamaracks and cedars, it grows rapidly 
dark, and as we made our way cautious- 
ly through the brush the outlines of ob- 
jects about us became more indistinct 
each moment. We were still some dis- 
tance from the lick, when a rustling in 
the brush ahead made us both stop sud- 
denly and look to our rifles. Again the 
leaves rustled, and the branches of a 


bush scarcely twenty paces from us 
shook visibly. Then I caught a glimpse 
of a dark body moving through the foli- 
age. 

“ Bear!” I whispered, straining my 
eyes to get such a sight as would justify 
a shot. Chapman, however, had appar- 
ently a better view than I, for he slowly 
raised his Winchester to his shoulder, 
while I was still eraning my neck in vain 
endeavors to arrive at some idea of how 
the quarry stood. Once, after raising 
his rifle to his shoulder, Chapman low- 
Then he 
raised it again, aimed deliberately, and 
fired. 
branches, the crash of a heavy body 
falling, and, simultaneously, a ery which 


ered it, as if in uncertainty. 


There was a sudden swaying of 


A mo- 
ment later we were scrambling forward 


made our hearts stop beating. 


abreast as fast as we could move. 
The cry which we 
from a human throat. 


had heard came 
A man was lying 
the brush, stone 
the 
of whom I spoke as being occasionally 


at full length among 
dead: an Indian,—one of few 
seen in camp, — stretched on his back, 
his right arm bent and the hand resting 
on his chest, his left arm extended down 
the slope, the hand and forearm hidden 
in the brush. 

Chapman, who had practiced medi- 
cine, stooped and laid his hand on the 
dead man’s heart. But it was unneces- 
We had known that he was dead 
As 
Chapman moved the right hand away 
from the breast to reach the heart, the 


sary. 
as soon as we saw him lying there. 


great wound in the right side was dis- 
closed. When he spoke it was in an 


undertone : — 
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“ Let us carry him back to camp, and 
bury him there.” 

Stooping again, he placed a hand 
under each of the dead man’s arms to 
raise him, while I lifted his legs. As 
we lifted him, his left arm came into 
view, and there, clasped tightly in the 
fingers, glistened, even in the gathering 
darkness, the Gold Heart. 

And it came to that this was 
how the other had lain, — on his back, 


me 


with his legs out straight, his right arm 
his left extend- 
ed, and the hand clutching the nugget. 
There was no doubt as to its being the 


bent on the breast and 


same heart, for there was the small pro- 
truding point of quartz, and on the oth- 
er side some crosswise scratches made by 
Trask’s knife in our eabin before we 
had lost it. 

What had brought the unfortunate 
Indian to the place where we had met 
him it Certainly 
neither hunting nor prospecting; he 


Sb? 


was hard to guess. 


Nor could he 
have been traveling from point to point, 


was alone and unarmed. 


for no path or trail leading anywhere 
lay through the region in which we then 
were. Nothing but aimless roving could 
have led him those forty miles into the 
the Then, why 
should an Indian rove unarmed? Nor 
was it less difficult to conjecture how 


heart of mountains. 


he had come into possession of the Gold 
Heart. That he could have stolen it 
from under our cots seemed impossible ; 
for an Indian would never have attempt- 
ed nor have been permitted to enter 
the lodging-house. Besides, the bag had 
been locked, and was locked when we 
found it in the morning. 

It was utterly baffling. The red man 
held his secret, and we buried him there 
by the creek-side, under the overhanging 


bluff. 


Our plans had already been made for 
leaving the mines immediately on our 
The kill- 
ing of the Indian and the recovery of 


return from this hunting trip. 
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the Gold Heart eut the expedition some- 
what shorter than we had intended that 
it should be, and we started for camp 
next day. It was our intention to leave 
by way of the river, the Coeur d’Alene, 
of which Eagle Creek is a tributary, — 
or rather a tributary of another trib- 
utary known as Pritchard Creek. In 
the spring, several lives had been lost, 
of men endeavoring to float down the 
treacherous stream in small boats; but 
in September, in spite of a rainy sum- 
mer, the river was shrunken from the 
foaming torrent of the days of melting 
snow. We had bought in advance a 
boat large enough to hold us three, 
which had been brought up stream 
some weeks before, laden with supplies 
for the mines ; and two days after our 
return to camp, embarking at the june- 
tion of the North Fork and the South 
Fork of the Coeur d’Alene, we started 
down stream. We expected to arrive 
at Lake Coeur d’Alene, into which the 
river empties, on the third day, and then 
to row across to the fort, where 
Ceur d’Alene city stands. 
alternative stage-coach routes lay to Spo- 
kane Falls and to Rathdrum, Idaho. 
Though the river had dwindled to 
small proportions compared with its vol- 
ume in the spring floods, we found its 


now 
From there 


navigation still perilous enough. Some- 
for the 
smoothly through a broad channel be- 
tween level banks, every pebble stand- 
ing out clearly from the gravel bottom. 
Sometimes the channel narrowed, and 
the banks rose to steep hill-slopes on 
either hand. 
stream poured in a noisy torrent, swirl- 


times miles current flowed 


Through these gorges the 


ing into eddies over deep pools, and 
breaking in sudden foam against the 
heads of jagged rocks which thrust 
themselves up from the bottom to the 
surface, or, more dangerously, to within 
a few inches of the top of the water. 
At these times 
each in his turn, in the very point of 
the narrow bows, and with an iron-shod 


we took our station, 
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boat-hook kept the boat from the rocks 
as we rushed past them. It was keenly 
exciting, and we understood why so 
many men had perished in the attempt 
to float down to the lake. While one 
was thus warding the boat from the 
rocks, a second handled a pair of oars, 
to steer with rather than to row, for the 
speed of the current alone carried us at 
times all too fast. The third member 
of the party, meanwhile, took his ease, 
lounging in the stern. 

On 
either side filed the endless procession 
of pines and cedars, with the dark hill- 
slopes behind flecked and streaked with 
mist. 


It was a fascinating voyage. 


From the woods eame the con- 


stant tapping of woodpeckers and the 
monotonous cry 
At almost 


osprey floated screaming from its wateh- 


of the myrtle robin. 
every bend in the river, an 
tower on a pine top, and the kingfishers 
glided silently from the broken limbs or 
haunts of rock where they had sat so 
patiently. Now and then a flight of 
black and white wood-duck rose splash- 
ing from the water and circled away 
over the trees, while the dotterel went 
flitting and fluttering along the water’s 
edge. 

We had fishing tackle with us, and in 
one of my turns of idleness I began 
trout. After a few 
casts I saw a promising pool a short dis- 


lazily to east for 


tance ahead, and. half rising in the boat, 
prepared to make a throw at it in pass- 
ing. As we approached, it looked more 
and more promising. There could not 
fail to be a fish in that, I thought. Nor 
was | Hardly had my fly 
touched the eddying water when a mag- 
nificent fish rose to it. 


mistaken. 


But, as is the 
exasperating way with the finest fish, it 
either missed its aim or changed its 
mind at the last moment, and dropped 
into the stream again, leaving the fly 
floating on the surface. Immediately 
below the pool a point of rock thrust it- 
self above the water. I had seen it, and 
ought to have been prepared to avoid 
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it; but in the excitement of missing my 
fish I suffered the fly to remain lying on 
the surface till it was swirled against 
the rock. In an instant the line was 
drawn taut. By some mischance the 
reel failed to do its duty. Ina sudden 
effort to disengage the line I leaned 
over the boat’s side, and we were all 
struggling in the water. 

Fortunately it was not deep, — barely 
above our waists. Trask, with the boat- 
hook in his hand, had caught the boat 
before it drifted out of reach. But it 
must have turned completely over in the 
water, and righted again on the other 
side. There was not an article of all 
our belongings — camp utensils, provi- 
sions, rifles, clothes, or fishing tackle — 
left inside. And, with the other things, 
the bag containing the Gold Heart was 
gone. 

The water was so transparent, how- 
ever, that we soon found we could see 
our properties as they lay scattered on 
the river’s bottom. 
hanging our clothes on the trees to dry, 


Undressing and 


we waded out into the stream again, and 
One 
by one we found our several effects, — 


commenced the work of salvage. 


rifles and saucepans and axes, clothes 
and boots, even knives and spoons and 
flasks, — everything except the bag with 
the Gold Heart. 

All the next day we spent in search- 
ing, and there was not a foot of the riv- 
er bottom for a distance of more than a 
hundred yards which we did not pass 
over many times. While engaged in 
the hunt we were joined by a party of 
French Canadians, who, inheriting the 
instincts and skill of their old voyageur 
ancestors, had been engaged all the sum- 
mer in carrying goods to the mines in 
a light “dug-out” bateau, which made 


the perilous trip down the stream easily 
} I s 


enough in two days and a half, but 
which it took a week of hard poling and 
rowing and “ carrying over ” to force up, 
loaded with freight, from the fort to the 


mines. This party came laboriously up 
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stream as we stood in the water look- 
ing for the missing bag. The situation 
having been explained to them, they 
joined us in the search. 
fruitless. 


But it was 
Next morning we separated, 
—the Canadians resuming their toil- 
some progress up stream, and our party 
continuing its more rapid journey to the 
lake. 

So for the 
Heart was lost. 


second time the Gold 


[ spent the greater part of the winter 
that followed on Puget Sound. I was 
in Portland, Oregon, at the time of the 
election of President Cleveland, going 
thence to Tacoma, where I passed Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day. Late in Janu- 
ary I came east as far as Spokane Falls, 
and after a stay there of ten days, or so, 
started again early in February for New 
York, intending to break my journey at 
Minneapolis. 

It was to the train on which I was 
traveling that there occurred the only 
bad accident which 
Northern Pacifie 


has befallen the 
Railroad. Just east 
of the town of Glendive, in Montana, 
the track, after running for a distance of 
some rods along the top of an embank- 
ment, crosses a narrow gully on a trestle 
bridge. An early thaw had loosened 
the road-bed, and a land-slide had ear- 
ried away two rails on the south side 
with it. It was late at night when the 
crash came, and I was asleep. Of the 
whole train, the sleeping-car alone was 
not overturned, so that it was not for 
minutes — until I had dressed 
and made my way out of the car — 
that I learned that there had been a 
serious accident. The engine had left 
the track just before reaching the trestle, 
and had plunged headlong into the ra- 
vine, followed by the baggage-car and 
one other. 


some 


Two day coaches and the 
dining-ear had rolled off the embank- 
ment just before reaching the trestle, 
and were lying on their sides below. 
The sleeping-car, though it had left the 
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‘ail, stood upright by itself upon the 
ties. In all eight lives were lost, four 
of the dead being employees of the com- 
pany. Of the other four, three were 
killed in the wreck; and the manner of 
the death of the fourth will probably re- 
call the accident to the minds of read- 
ers. 

As I jumped from the platform of 
the sleeper, the flames were just break- 
ing out from the overturned 
coaches, which had caught fire, presuma- 
bly from a stove. 


one of 


Fortunately, the pas- 
sengers had been extricated, so that the 
flames could at least do no damage to 
life. Approaching the burning coach, I 
saw a knot of people gathered about the 
next ear. As I clambered towards them 
along the side of the embankment, that 
strange solemnity about their attitudes 
and movements told me that they were 
in the presence of death. 

Edging through the by-standers, I 
came to where two persons lay, —a 
woman and her child, clasped in each 
other’s arms, pinned down by the heavy 
timbers, so that it might take an hour to 
extricate them,—dead. Even in the 
red light of the flames of the burning 
car, their faces looked strangely, pite- 
ously white, as they lay upturned to the 
sky. Close beside them kneeled, motion- 
less, a man, whom I conjectured to be 
the woman’s husband. For some minutes 
he remained kneeling, with bowed head, 
when without a word he rose and walked 
slowly and mechanically away. Hidden 
for a space in shadow, he emerged again 
into the light, and, too quickly for any 
hope of interference, I saw it done. He 
raised his hand, placed a pistol to the 
side of his head, and fired. It was done 
decidedly and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Almost before he had fallen half 
a dozen men besides myself were at his 
side ; but he was too far gone to speak, 
and died a few minutes afterward where 
we had laid him, with his head resting 
against his child’s face, and his hand 
clasping the hand of his dead wife. 
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By a curious coincidence, not only was 
I the only person who saw Schultz kill 
himself, but to find the 
body of the last of the eight who were 
killed. 


of the same car, almost hidden beneath 


I was the first 
He was lying on the upper side 


the timbers which crushed him against 
the side of the embankment. At my 
call the others came scrambling up to 
where I stood, and between us we lifted 
the heavy beams which lay across him. 
We first un- 
covered his head and breast, on which 
his right hand lay doubled. 


He also was already dead. 


Another 
timber was moved, and exposed his body 
to the waist and the left arm, which lay 
outstretched at right angles to the body. 
Once more, gleaming now in the red 
light of the flames, I saw, clenched in 
dead fingers, the Gold Heart. 

The man was never identified, and I 
know no more how the nugget passed 
from the bottom of the Coeur d’Alene 
River to hand than I know how 
it made its way from my bag to the 
Indian whom Chapman killed on the 
mountain-side. 


his 


The Heart, with the other properties 
saved from the wreck, of course passed 
into the custody of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. Arriving in 
Minneapolis, I put in a formal claim to 
the nugget as being my property, less 
from any expectation of recovering it 
than from a hope of learning something 
of the dead man and of how it came 
into his possession. ‘The correspondence 
with the before me as I 
write this. The first letter, dated “ St. 
Paul, Minn., February 16, 1885,” sim- 
ply informs me that mine “ of the 13th 
inst. is at hand, and will receive prompt 
consideration in company with the other 
claims growing out of the accident to 
this company’s train at Glendive, Mont., 
on the 7th of this 
signed by the general claim agent of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
There was an interval of two weeks be- 
fore he wrote again, and I remember 


=) 


company is 


month.” This is 
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that this letter reached me at Willard’s 
Hotel, in Washington, whither I had 
gone to see the ceremonies of the inau- 
guration. This second letter is dated 
“ March 2, 1885,” and notifies me curt- 
ly that “‘we are informed by counsel 
that you have no claim to the Gold 
Heart, for the handing over of which 
you make demand in yours of the 15th 
inst. (already replied to). 
eircumstances we must respectfully de- 


Under these 


cline to entertain any application from 
you in regard to it. We would add, 
moreover, that other disposition has al- 
ready been made of the property in 
question.” 

Wondering what this “ other disposi- 
tion” could be, I wrote again on the 
7th of March, and in reply received the 
following letter : — 

Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
General Claim Agent’s Office. 
Sr. Paun, Minn., March 10, 1885. 

DeEAR Str, — Replying to yours of 
the 7th, would say that, as you have 
already been advised, this company does 
not recognize that you have any claim 
to the Gold Heart which 
the properties saved from the wreck on 
our line on the 7th wit. 

The eircumstances connected with the 


was among 


Heart, however, as stated in your letters 
to this company, and as I gather from 
other sources, are so curious that I am 
inclined to give you the explanation 
which you ask for as to the disposition 
which has been made of the same. If 
you will refer to mine of the 2d, you 
will find that you are in error in quot- 
ing me as saying that this company has 
made any disposition of the nugget. I 
wrote you that “ other disposition ” had 
been made of it. 

Briefly, the Heart simply disappeared. 
After being recovered from the accident 
it was turned over to the custody of the 
company’s agent at Glendive, and on 
the 11th ult. was forwarded by him to 
this office. Our agent at Glendive, I 
may say, is a gentleman of whose pro- 
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bity we can entertain no question. As 
it happens, moreover, this Heart was 
placed by him in a sealed package, in 
the presence of more than one witness, 
and handed to the agent of the Express 
Company. Inclosed in the same pack- 
age were certain other articles, namely, 
2 woman’s bracelet, a piece of a watch- 
chain, two pocket-knives, a purse, seven 
dollars and twenty cents in coin, and 
two five-dollar bills, — all having been 
recovered from the same accident. 

The package was duly delivered to 
this office on the 14th of February, with 
All the other arti- 
cles specified in the invoice were found 
intact, but the Gold Heart was missing. 


the seal unbroken. 


The package had been in the Express 
Company’s safe, untouched, from Glen- 
dive to St. Paul, and it seems impos- 
sible that it can have been tampered 
with in any way. I am entirely at a 
loss to give any explanation of the oe- 
currence. 

In case any valid claim to the prop- 
erty was put in, presumably this com- 
pany could hold the Express Company 
responsible for the loss. But, as you 
are aware, we do not recognize your 
claim as valid. 

I am yours, ete., 


On a later visit to St. Paul I made 
inquiries at the company’s office, and 
saw all the documents pertaining to the 
sase, with the letters of the agent at 
Glendive and the representatives of the 
Express Company. Doubtless they are 
still on file at the same place. 


In the summer of the same year busi- 
ness took me again to the Pacifie coast, 


and while in the West I made a se- 
ries of expeditions, in the saddle, across 
the various unsettled sections of Wash- 
ington Territory and Oregon, with Mr. 
Chapman once more for a companion. 
It was on one of these expeditions that I 
had the opportunity of witnessing that, 


The Gold Heart. 


StL 


to me, most interesting of the ceremo- 
nies now to be seen among the North- 
western Indians, the annual intertribal 
pony race of the Yakimas and Umatil- 
las. ‘The race-course was on the prairie, 
indistinguishable from any other piece 
of prairie except by the two small 
stakes driven into the ground, to serve 
for starting and winning post respec- 
tively. The race itself was a short dash 
of something less than a quarter of a 
mile. 

It was a surprise to us to find our- 
selves the only white persons present, 
though by no means a disappointment. 
But there was Indian companionship in 
plenty, for the entire membership of 
both tribes, 


and female, infant 


and adult, was assembled. 


male 
We arrived 
late in the afternoon of a still, sultry 
day; but the race would not take place 
until after sundown, so we had leisure 
enough to study the scene and be studied 
ourselves. 

In the background on either hand, 
standing out from the hot, yellow plain, 
were the conical, smoke-stained teepees, 
each with its bunch of poles sticking 
out of the top like the crossed sticks 
of a gypsy’s tripod. Further off, in all 
directions, bands of ponies dotted the 
prairie, — white, and piebald, and “ buck- 
skin,” and bay. Among the teepees the 
squaws sat in groups, chatting, making 
bead-work, or engaged in camp prepa- 
kinds. The 
were mostly inside their tents, though 
here and there a party stood talking, 
or a solitary figure on pony-back moved 
slowly across the level ground. About 
the women, rolling on the ground or 


rations of various bueks 


straying over the prairie, were children, 
of all ages ; and mixed with them, form- 
ing a constantly moving background to 
the whole picture, were the dogs, almost 
countless in number, long, and gaunt, 
and hungry, showing in every point and 
movement the 
blood. 


strain of wild coyote 
As we rode up to one of the villages 
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or clumps of teepees, — the camp of the 


Yakimas, it proved to be, — the whole 
canine population poured out to greet 
us, a yelling, snarling, howling pack, 
reminding me of Carlyle’s ‘ universal 
dog-kennel ;”’ snapping at our ponies’ 
heels, and circling round us just out of 
reach of our whips. As we approached, 
the children came to reinforce the dogs, 
the squaws gathered slowly into larger 
groups, and one by one the men ap- 
peared in the entrances to the teepees. 
Riding up to one of the bucks, we suc- 
ceeded, by much improvised gesticula- 
tions, eked out with what little we knew 
of the Indian sign-language, in assuring 
ourselves that we should not be disap- 
pointed in our expectation of seeing the 
Before we had man- 
aged to arrive at the information we 
wanted, the whole tribe had collected 
round us, while the dogs, which had 


race that evening. 


relapsed or been beaten by the squaws 
into quietude, slunk away. Appearing 
as indifferent as we might to the hun- 
dred eyes that were upon us, we dis- 
the 
lariats over our ponies’ heads, and sat 


mounted, slipped nooses of our 
down in the shadow of a teepee to 
wait for the race, allowing our animals 
to stray as far as the length of the 
lariat would permit them, while we held 
the ends in our hands to guard against 
any attempt to stampede them. We 
had nearly two hours to wait for the 
race. The race itself — the short skurry 
of two seedy-looking ponies over a few 
hundred yards of prairie, each with a 
yellow Indian rider on its back — was 
not particularly interesting. But there 
was interest enough in the accompany- 
ing ceremonies. 

The Indian is a born gambler, and 
at these races both tribes bet recklessly, 
so that one lives in poverty and the 
other in affluence for the next twelve 
months. The method of betting is de- 
lightful in its primitive simplicity. The 
bucks of both tribes being gathered 
near the winning- post, an old gray- 


The Gold Heart. 
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haired chief, chosen by common consent, 
squatted upon his heels, with a long 
spear driven into the ground beside him. 
His duty it was to see that the betting 
was fairly done on either side. As soon 
as he had taken his station a tall Uma- 
tilla buck approached, and threw a Win- 
chester rifle on the ground in front of 
the old man. It had not lain there ten 
seconds before a similar rifle, belonging 
Another 
Umatilla stepped up and deposited be- 
side the rifles a necklace of elk teeth, 
to match which a Yakima deposited a 
large hunting-knife. So 
matched with 


to a Yakima, was by its side. 


rifles were 
rifles, skins with skins; 
necklaces, bracelets, and coins were flung 
down, and offset with other necklaces, 
bracelets, and coins, or with knives or 
bears’ claws, moccasins, powder-horns, or 
belts. 

The pile grew steadily, till a wagon- 
on-load of Indian valuables lay heaped 
up before the gray-haired judge. It 
was all done in total silence. 
Occasionally a discontented grunt would 
show that some bettor was not satisfied 
with the equivalent of his stake, when 
a few words from the old man would 
either silence him, or, as the case might 


almost 


be, make the party of the second part 
throw down a coin or a ring to piece 
out the value of his wager. For half an 
hour, perhaps, we had watched, when 
suddenly there was a movement of ex- 
citement the stolid bucks. A 
tall Yakima, whom I had not noticed be- 
fore, strode out, and, with a magnificent 
gesture, flung down upon the heap — 
the Gold Heart ! 

I could hardly trust my eyes, and 
searcely noticed the murmur of grunts 
which ran through the crowd — grunts 
of astonishment, of gratification, and of 
disgust —as the great lump of gold 
was thrown down. Stepping forward, 
after handing my lariat to Chapman, 
I made it understood by gestures that I 
wished to be permitted to look at the 
Heart; whereupon he who had staked 


among 
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it picked it up and gave it to me. 
There was no doubt of its being the 
Gold Heart. On the 
sharp point of crystal stuck out, and on 
the other, faint but still discernible, were 
the marks of Trask’s knife. 

The gruntings and exclamations which 
had greeted the appearance of the nug- 
get were suddenly silenced as an Uma- 
tilla stepped out, and, with a ring of 
defiance in 


same one side 


made a_ short 
speech to the judge and the assembled 
crowd, at intervals waving his arm in 
the direction of a large band of ponies 
which 


his voice, 


were browsing on the prairie. 
Some haggling and bargaining followed, 
ending apparently satisfactorily, for the 
Umatilla and half a dozen of his com- 
panions separated themselves from the 
crowd, and rode off toward the ponies. 
Watching, we could see them “ cutting 
out”? certain animals from the band. 
Presently, having collected those that 
they wanted, they drove them leisurely 
to where we were standing. 


We count- 
ed the ponies as they were driven up, 


and there were just forty. They were 
brought close to the judge for his in- 
spection. He was evidently satisfied, 
and the forty ponies were left standing 
huddled together, the stake matched 
against the Gold Heart. 

Then the 
brief. Reversing the usage of civiliza- 
tion, the riders made a terrible uproar, 
while the on-lookers gazed in profound 
silence. The representative of the Uma- 
tillas won, in racing parlance, by half a 
head, and the Indians again clustered 
round the aged judge, who had not left 
his place. 

Before a word was said, the Umatilla 
who had wagered the ponies pushed 
his way through the surrounding bucks, 
and, striding up to where the Gold Heart 
lay glittering on the pile of skins and 
Indian valuables, stooped and picked it 
up in his left hand. He looked at it 
a moment, and then exultingly raised it 
above his head. 


“ame It was very 


d 


race. 


Suddenly another fig- 


Gold Heart. 
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ure stepped up to him, the Yakima, with 
a look of rage upon his face. Fling- 
ing his blanket aside, he too raised one 
arm There was the 
flash of a long-bladed knife in the air, 
and without a groan the victorious Uma- 
tilla fell on the ground. Death must 
have been instantaneous, for he lay ab- 
solutely still. At full length he lay, with 
his legs out straight, his face turned up 
to the sky, his right arm bent across his 
breast, his left stretched out at right 
angles to his body, and the fingers 
clutched the Gold Heart. 

Immediately an indescribable clamor 


above his head. 


arose, and Chapman and I, already in 
the saddle, disengaged ourselves from 
the throng as quickly as we could. In 
accordance, presumably, with established 
custom, all appeared to be unarmed, and 
while the babel of tongues was deafen- 
ing, there was no sign of what we had 
expected to see, a hand-to-hand, rough- 
and-tumble fight. But gradually the 
clump of men began to disintegrate, and, 
in two bodies, the members of the re- 
spective tribes hurried off in the direc- 
tion of their several villages, the Uma- 
tillas taking with them the dead man 
and the heap of plunder won on the bet- 
ting. 

Chapman and I, fearing serious trou- 
ble, turned our horses’ heads for the 
Agency, twenty miles away. It was 
a long ride, and must have been hard 
on the animals we rode, but by ten 
o'clock we had reached the Agency, — 
“ Joris and I.” 

Hurriedly telling the agent what had 
happened, we pushed on to the fort, 
two miles distant, leaving him to fol- 
low. Colonel Grace, a grizzled, soldier- 
like man, heard our story, and gave his 
orders without waste of time. Before 
eleven o’clock he had started for the 
race-course at the head of a company 
of cavalry. It was nearly noon when 
the party returned, bringing with them 
an Indian whom we recognized at once 
as the Yakima murderer. The affair 
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The In- 


dian nowadays— with the exception 


had ended peaceably enough. 


possibly of one or two tribes—is not 
a precipitate fighter. If the soldiers 
had not arrived, bloodshed would prob- 
ably have followed, but both tribes 
seemed glad enough of the excuse of 


foregoing hostilities. The murderer, who, 
it appeared, was a turbulent fellow and 
little liked, had been surrendered willing- 


g 
ly, to be dealt with by the white man’s 
laws; and the two tribes, instead of fos- 
tering a feud, had sensibly concluded to 
unite in a grand funeral celebration in 
honor of the dead man, whose relatives 
had been appeased with presents of 
ponies from the Yakima bands. 

“And by the bye,” said the colonel, 
who had told us all this as we sat at 
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luncheon in his quarters, “‘ when did you 
last see the Heart?” glancing alternately 
at Chapman and me. 

“In his hand,” I said, — “the dead 
man’s hand, as he lay outstretched on 
the ground.” 

“They think you stole it,” he re- 
marked quietly. 

“Who? J?” 

“ One of you.” 

“ Why, has it disappeared again ? ” 

“Not ‘again’ that I know of,” said 
Colonel Grace, “for I had 


of its doing so before. But they claim 


not heard 


No one 
the 


that it has disappeared now. 


eould be found who saw it after 
dead man fell.” 

But we had not stolen it. Nor have 
I heard of or seen it since. 


Hurry P. Robinson. 





PHRYNE'’S 


TEST. 


PHRYNE. 


Fux. leave to choose the statue that I will 
From out the throng that fills thy sculptured hall, 


And make it 


mine ? 


Ran not thy promise thus ? 


PRAXITELES. 


Yea, 


thus. 


And yet, methinks my slow consent 


Was won unfairly, with thy delicate cates, 


Thy fruits from Lemnos, and the witching wines, 


With which thou haply cozenedst overmuch 


In the cool atrium. 


But I keep my word. 


[f I have captured from thy breathing form 


Of most incarnate beauty, that which makes 


My marbles live, I do but give thee back 
Thy graces, turned, like Niobe, to stone, 


3y stress of love, not grief. 
Well thou knowest how Athens raves 


There’s Hebe. 


Yea, thou shalt choose. 


Over the curvings of her willowy grace ; 
Or Pallas, with divinity’s white flame 


Within her lambent eyes. 


If other yet 


Thy choice should be, behold that Naiad there, 
Shaking the pearl-drops from her dripping limbs ; 
Or glad Aurora, with the orient light 


Full in her face. 
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PHRYNE. 
But which were best to choose ? 
Thy promise holds that I should have the best; 
And I am not so deftly skilled in art 
As wholly to be certain which is best. 
O master, double thy rich gift, and make 
The choice thine own! 


PRAXITELES. 
Say’st so? Take Hebe, then. 
I never wrought in pure Pentelican 
Aught perfecter than those raised arms that lift 
The chalice up, — unless it were that knee, 
In its bare, dimpled roundness. 


PHRYNE. 
Nay, methinks, 
Amid thy group of radiant goddesses, 
Hebe is not the fairest one. Her robe 
Conceals too much the orbéd bosom, hides 
The matchless shoulder. 


PRAXITELES. 
See, then, Clytie stands 
With but the peplos caught about her waist, 
If that’s thy whim. Or mild Persephone, 
Just back from Hades, pleads, “ Make me thy choice.’ 


PHRYNE. 


Nay, she is sad. The goddess of my dreams 


Must wear no wistfulness upon her face, 

But be as fresh as dawn. Persephone’s 

Shows morning twilight. Choose Demeter ? Nay, 
She hath not youth enough, and her grave brow 
Hints overmuch of motherhood and eare. 

Confess, now, once for all, Praxiteles, 

Thou holdest Aphrodité, with the foam 

Wet on her lip, the most divine of all. 


PRAXITELES. 
One always deems one’s last creation best. 
Demeter is my last. Thou hast my word. 


PHRYNE. 
And so Demeter is thy very best, 
Because thy latest? Judgeth Athens thus ? 
The Archons that from Cnidos came to choose 
A statue for their temple, — saw they not 
Demeter? Yet, unsought, they pass her by. 
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I know thou ratest Hermes, as he holds 

The grapes beyond the child’s so eager reach, 

Shall I choose 
Hermes to fill the niche that empty waits ? 

Not A god would overburden, oft, 

My most unspiritual fancy. And, withal, 

He girds his chlamys with too strained a fold 

A goddess it shall be, 

Whose calm, white presence shall have comfort in it, — 
Goddess, yet woman still. 


Among thy works the foremost. 


so. 


Across his breast. 


Enter a slave. 
Ill news, my master ! 
Amid the-seulptures fire hath broken out. 
Which marble shall we save? We cannot all. 
Which rescue first ? 


PRAXITELES. 
Haste! haste! by all the gods! 
Snatch Aphrodité from her pedestal, 
Where’s Clisthenes, 
Base slaves to let 


Without a moment’s waste! 
Gulippos, and the rest ? 
Such mischief hap! 


PHRYNE (soothingly). 
Nay, nay, content thyself! 
Thine Aphrodité is as safe as when 
The foam first brake to let the 
Forgive! I did but mock thee 
See! Here is Creon, with thy 
Of Thasian Enough. I 


oddess through. 


oO 
to) 
with a trick. 


snow-cooled cup 
wine. have thy choice. 


Margaret J. Preston. 





JAMES WILSON. 


Few men of equal character, ability, career has a great and enduring inter- 
est. The moral and intellectual quali- 
ties that distinguished him from his con- 


and accomplishment have received less 
appreciation and gratitude from their 


countrymen than has James Wilson. In  temporaries and contributed most to his 


the words of a distinguished foreign 
critic, he was “one of the luminaries 
of the time, to whom . . . subsequent 
generations of Americans have failed 
to do full justice.” He has had no pains- 
taking biographer; his utterances have 
Yet his 
words are replete with wisdom, and his 


had no adequate collaborator. 


influence are largely traceable to the 
circumstances of his early life. He was 
born upon a farm, near St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland. 
Church, he received the thorough educa- 
tion demanded for the Scottish pulpit 
of that And what age was 
that in the history of Scotland, — the 


Being early designed for the 


age. an 
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latter part of the eighteenth century ! 
Edinburgh was the resort of that cele- 
brated literary coterie which included, 
with others, Hume, Ferguson, Adam 
Smith, Hugh Blair, and William Robert- 
son. The one last named was Princi- 
pal of the University, and at the height 
of his fame and activity as a theologian 
and historian; Blair, as Regius Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, was delivering those 
lectures which embody the literary taste 
found in the classic pages of Addison, 
Pope, and Swift; and Adam Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, 
was developing his great system of po- 
litical economy. 

It was in this brilliant period of Scot- 
tish that 
ceived his academic discipline. 


literature 


James Wilson re- 
He at- 


tended first the neighboring University 


of St. Andrew’s, and then the Universi- 
ties of Glasgow and Edinburgh. From 
this experience he came forth, at the 
age of twenty-two, with a mind well 
stored and trained, especially in the 
classics, and in logic, rhetoric, and _his- 
tory. That the development of his char- 
acter had kept pace with that of his 
mind is evident from the way in which 
he determined his future. He showed 
much independence and courage. Not- 
withstanding the exalted influence of 
the Scotch pulpit and the purpose of 
his edueation, he declined to enter the 
ministry. He seems also not to have 
been attracted by the brilliant rewards 
of appreciation and distinction enjoyed 
by the Seotch literati. Before taking 
up any profession, he cut loose from the 
opportunities and associations of his na- 
tive land, and determined to east in his 
lot with the English colonies. In 1765 
he emigrated to America,—a_ timely 
and generous contribution by Scotland 
of broad culture and sterling character 
to the large and urgent needs of the 
New World. 

Once left to themselves, the bent of 
Wilson’s mind and the direction of his 
education determined the choice of a pro- 
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He resolved to study law ; and, 
borrowing money for his support, he be- 
came a student in the office of 
Dickinson. 


fession. 


John 
This association was singu- 
larly fortunate. It effectively completed 
the preparation of Wilson for public life; 
for it gave him the best opportunities for 
acquiring not only an extensive know- 
ledge of law, but also an intimate ac- 
quaintance with colonial polities. 
Dickinson was 
elder. 


about ten years his 
He had enjoyed a good legal 
training, including a three years’ course 
at the Temple, London, and had been 
In 1762 he had 


entered the Pennsylvania Assembly, and 


in practice since 1755. 


had soon become a leader of the pro- 
prietary party, in opposition to the pop- 
ular party, led by Benjamin Franklin. 
More recently, in 1765, he had attended 
the Congress assembled at New York 
upon the passage of the Stamp Act, and, 
later, had issued to his constituents his 
first political pamphlet, urging uncom- 
promising resistance to that measure. 
He followed this in 1767-68, about the 
time that Wilson was in his office, with his 
celebrated Letters from a Farmer, which 
circulated throughout the colonies, and 
made Dickinson next to Franklin the 
most prominent man in Pennsylvania. 
Of this association Wilson was pre- 
pared to take full advantage. In the 
study of law, besides wide learning and 
thorough discipline, he displayed great 
zeal and diligence. In 1767 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and within 
years attained the first rank 
fession. 


a few 
in his pro- 
At the same time, those very 
talents, together with his intimacy with 
Dickinson, brought him into prominence 
in polities. He was strongly attached 
to his adopted country, and was deep- 
ly interested in the discussion that agi- 
tated the colonies. By the beginning 
of 1774 this discussion reached a crisis. 
Neither argument nor persuasion had 
induced America to submit to taxation 
by Parliament; and now the British 
government resolved to compel submis- 
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sion, if need he, by force of arms. In 
this the felt the 
necessity of united deliberation and ac- 


emergency colonies 


tion. Accordingly, Massachusetts called 
a colonial congress to meet at Philadel- 
phia the ensuing autumn. Soon after- 
ward, in Pennsylvania, a provincial con- 
vention was assembled under the lead of 
Dickinson, to act upon that call, to con- 
sider the common grievances, and to 
determine the policy of the province. 
To this convention James Wilson was a 
delegate ; and in its deliberations he ex- 
hibited a grasp of the situation and a 
familiarity with political science that 
placed him at once among the leading 
So favor- 
ably was the convention impressed with 


statesmen of the province. 


his services and his abilities that he was 
nominated with Dickinson to represent 
Pennsylvania in the coming congress, 
and would have been elected a delegate 
had it not been for a factious opposition. 

The knowledge and readiness thus 
displayed by James Wilson in dealing 
with the dispute with Great Britain was 
partly the result of a thorough study of 
the principles of government in connec- 
tion with the impending crisis. He now 
published —in August, 1774 — a paper 
which he had written several years ear- 
It was entitled Considerations on 
the Nature and Extent of the Legisla- 
tive Authority of the British Parliament ; 


lier. 


and it had an aspect and presented con- 
clusions that gave it a peculiar position 
in that age of political pamphlets. 

Up to this time the only question 
openly in dispute between England and 
America was, May Parliament tax the 
By most of the colonists, 
except such as were influenced by the 
3oard of Trade, it 
was asserted that America, not being 
represented in Parliament, could not 
lawfully or justly be taxed by that body. 
This position was taken also by the elder 
Pitt in Parliament. “This kingdom,” 
he declared, “has no right to lay a tax 


colonies ? 


British ministry or 


upon the colonies. . . . Taxes are the 


Wilson. [September, 
voluntary gift and grant of the Com- 
mons alone.” Burke, while admitting 
the right, denied the expediency of tax- 
ing the colonies. But the majority in 
Parliament and the ministry affirmed 
both and the 


the right expediency. 


Moreover, it was within their policy — 


though not yet fully developed nor open- 
ly avowed — that Parliament might and 
should legislate for the colonies, not 
merely upon the subject of taxation, but 
upon all other subjects whatever. Even 
Pitt, excepting only taxation, asserted 
“the authority of this kingdom over the 
colonies to be sovereign and supreme in 
every circumstance of government and 
legislation ; ” and Burke, from his theory 
of the English Constitution, was unable 
to dispute this vicious and unwarranted 
Thus 
the drift of English colonial policy to- 
ward 
check among English statesmen. 


exercise of parliamentary power. 


absolutism received no effective 

In the colonies the patriots generally 
were willing to submit to the legisla- 
tive authority of Parliament with respect 
to most subjects. It was only to the 
right and the policy of taxation that 
This 
prevailing opinion was shared also by 
Wilson, at first. 


he says, “ with a view and expectation 


their opposition was unanimous. 
He began his inquiry, 


of being able to trace some constitu- 
tional line between those cases in which 
we ought and those in which we ought 
not to acknowledge the power of Parlia- 
At its close he became 
convinced that the legislative authority 
of the English Parliament over the col- 


ment over us.” 


onies must be denied in every instance. 

In this position James Wilson stood 
forth in opposition to English states- 
men and in advance of colonial leaders. 
The first squarely to antagonize the 
arbitrary tendency of English polities 
in its most aggressive form, he became 
the foremost champion of the liberties 
Aware of 


the significance and the isolation of 


of Englishmen everywhere. 


his position, he made sure that it was 
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founded on the English Constitution 
and supported by political maxims and 
English history. His argument is as 
simple as it is conclusive: ‘The colo- 
nists are entitled to all the privileges of 
sritons,” the English law being the 
birthright of English 


wherever he may be. 


every subject, 
One such privi- 
lege and a maxim of the English law is 
that freemen may not be governed with- 
out the consent of their representatives ; 
and since the colonists are not actually 
represented in Parliament, they are not 
subject to its legislative authority. He 
then states the constitutional relation of 
Great Britain to the colonies, appealing 
to the tenor of their charters and to the 
circumstances of their settlement. He 
shows that at the time of the earliest 
settlements the dependence of the colo- 
nies on the mother country was under- 
stood both by the planters themselves 
and by the most eminent lawyers, in- 
eluding Lord denote ‘‘ the 
obedience and loyalty which the colo- 
nists owe to the kings of Great Britain.” 
In short, he held that the Americans 
were in no wise dependent on Parlia- 
ment, but were subject only to the 
Crown. 


3acon, to 


This view of the proper relation be- 
tween the parts of the British Empire 
was reached by James Wilson when less 
than thirty years of Yet it dis- 
plays an originality, a penetration, a 
grasp, and a foresight that place him 
among the greatest political thinkers of 
his time. 


age 
age . 


Rising above the level of con- 
temporary political thought, he laid bare 
the absolutist tendency in the ministerial 
policy, showing that it was both false 
and dangerous to English liberty and to 
the English Constitution. At the same 
time, pointing to the history of coloni- 
zation and the terms of the colonial 
charters, he showed what policy would 
both accord with legal precedent and 
promote the prosperity of the empire. 
Could Wilson’s view have been made 
the basis of compromise and conciliation 
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between England and her colonies, it 
might have changed the course of sub- 
sequent history. At any rate, the Rev- 
olution would not have taken place: its 
rauses would have been wanting. But 
that view was inconsistent with the the- 
ory of the old colonial system to which 
the England of George III. was blindly 
devoted. According to that theory, a 
colony was “a mere estate, out of which 
the mother country is to make a pecuni- 
ary profit ;” and to this end the unlim- 
ited authority of Parliament was essen- 
tial. Rather than yield one jot of that 
authority, England preferred to hazard, 
even to lose, her colonial empire. 

Since that time, new colonies have 
sprung from the parent stock, but how 
different is their to the mo- 
ther country! Convinced by the logic 


relation 


of events, England has gradually ad- 
vanced to the position taken by James 
Wilson in 1774, and has conceded both 
freedom of trade and independence of 
Parliament. She for all, 


ceased to be a stepmother,” as Professor 


has, ‘ onee 


J. R. Seeley expresses it, in his Expan- 
sion of England. 


She now finds it pos- 
sible and expedient to attract the trade 
of her colonies, not by imposing arbi- 
trary, selfish, and restrictive laws, but 
by offering superior inducements and 
The 


leading English statesmen and_publi- 


by emphasizing common interests. 


cists to-day would heartily assent to the 
opinion of James Wilson, ‘that all reg- 
ulations of trade are useless; that the 
greater part of them are hurtful; and 
that the stream of commerce never flows 
with so much beauty and advantage as 
when it is not diverted from its natural 
channels.” In like manner, that which 
England denied in 1774 to the thirteen 
colonies she has conceded in recent years 
to Canada and Australia, for over these 
colonies the legislative authority of Par- 
liament does not extend. ‘There exists 
to-day that connection which Wilson, 
more than a century ago, advocated as 
both just and constitutional. As he said, 
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“the different members of the British 
Empire are distinct states, independent 
of each other, but connected together 


under the same sovereign in right of the 
same crown.” 

Under such a connection the Amer- 
ican colonies, since their settlement, had 
enjoyed the privilege of governing them- 
selves, under the supervision and _ pro- 
tection of the Crown; and now, this 
privilege being threatened by parlia- 
mentary aggression, they claimed it as 
their right, guaranteed by their charters 
and by the English Constitution. Pro- 
vided this right were acknowledged and 
respected, they were willing to make 
almost any concessions for the sake of 
preserving that relation with England 
under which they had grown and _pros- 
pered. Hence they repeatedly peti- 
tioned their sovereign for redress of 
In the fall of 
1775 their final petition was rejected. 
They were declared rebels, and troops 
were sent for their subjugation. Mean- 
while, English soldiers had fired upon 
New England yeomen at Lexington and 
Coneord. A colonial army had quickly 
assembled to repel invasion, and Con- 


grievances, but in vain. 


gress, compelled to assume control, had 
made Washington commander-in-chief. 
These events, all tending to conflict, de- 
stroyed hope of reconciliation. At the 
same time came the suggestion of inde- 
pendence. In January, 1776, Thomas 
Paine, developing the thought, stood 
forth as the people’s spokesman. In 
his famous pamphlet, entitled Common 
Sense, he declared that the for 
debate was closed, and arms, the last 
resort, should decide the contest. The 
time seemed ripening for a permanent 
separation. 

In the Continental Congress there 
was much sympathy with this move- 
ment, though a difference of opinion 
as to its maturity. One party, led by 
Samuel and John Adams, had long 
meditated independence, and now ve- 
hemently urged its declaration. The 


time 


James Wilson. 
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other party, led by John Dickinson and 
James Wilson, with equal earnestness 
opposed this proposition as premature. 
That the declaration of independence 
was inevitable Wilson did not deny ; 
but as it was a final and irrevocable 
step, he insisted that it be preceded by 
the plain and unanimous approval of the 
thirteen colonies. This view finally pre- 
yailed. As Jefferson said: * It appear- 
ing in the course of the debates that 
the colonies of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
South Carolina were not yet matured 
for falling from the parent stem, but 
that they were fast advancing to that 
state, it was thought most prudent to 
wait awhile for them.” 

This policy of delay was fully justi- 
fied by what followed, for unanimity 
was obtained only with great difficulty. 
In Pennsylvania especially the opposi- 
tion was determined and persistent, and 
the matter was involved in a struggle 
for supremacy between the old provin- 
cial Assembly and the new patriot con- 
ference. The instructions of the former 
were ambiguous in terms and impliedly 
unfavorable to independence; those of 
the latter were outspoken in its favor. 
Thus the delegates from that province 
were left to obey the one or the other, 
at their discretion or according to their 
sympathies; and at this point Wilson 
drew apart from Dickinson, with whom, 
first as his legal instructor and then asa 
political associate, he had long been upon 
intimate terms. In the final debate 
upon Lee’s resolution for independence 
Dickinson still led the opposition. Con- 
sulting his fears, he appeared to believe 
that the colonies would certainly be subju- 
gated, and should not, by declaring their 
independence, cut off hope of clemency. 
But Wilson had hesitated not from fear, 
but from caution. During the delay the 
backward colonies had newly instructed 
their delegates, and as there was now 
substantial unanimity, he no longer re- 
fused to vote for independence. 
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It is possible for us to-day to appreci- 
ate the wisdom and patriotism of Wil- 
son’s course, but at the time this was not 
so easy. Undoubtedly the success of 
the Revolution would have been greatly 
hazarded had there been a lack of una- 
nimity in its formal beginning, the deec- 
laration of independence. This danger 
was avoided first by a firm and tem- 
perate resistance to premature action, 
and finally by a courageous sacrifice of 
party associations and personal attach- 
ments. For several years after this 
event, Wilson’s conduct was misunder- 
stood and his character maligned. Dur- 
ing these years he passed through an 
experience that on the one hand in- 
volved some of the remarkable 
incidents of the Revolutionary struggle, 
and on the other severely tested his in- 
tegrity and abilities. 


most 


It is difficult now to understand how 
much the American suffered 
from internal misgovernment and parti- 


sanship during the Revolutionary era. 


colonies 


The separation from the mother country 


necessitated in many cases the casting 
aside of the charters and other royal 
institutions, and the reorganization of 
government upon a more popular basis. 
In New England, where society was 
more stable and homogeneous, this pro- 
cess was accompanied with fewer evils; 
but in the Middle States the people were 
not so well prepared to institute and 
conduct a thorough yet temperate self- 
government. Hence much disturbance 
and strife attended the change in their 
political institutions. In Pennsylvania 
the transition was complicated by an 
unusual development and bitterness of 
parties, to which allusion has already 
been made. The struggle for power be- 
tween the proprietary and the popular 
parties, with John Dickinson and Ben- 
jamin Franklin as their respective lead- 
ers, had culminated over the question of 
separation, and the declaration of inde- 
pefidence had marked the triumph of 
the popular party, who advocated that 
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measure. The friends of independence 
followed up their advantage in a man- 
ner quasi-revolutionary. A convention 
controlled by them assembled, upon the 
pretext of framing a constitution for 
the State; but after choosing Franklin 
as its president it assumed executive and 
legislative power in a bold and arbi- 
trary manner, practically deposing the 
governor and superseding the Assem- 
bly. Then, with thorough consisteney, 
it proceeded to reconstruct the political 
institutions of Pennsylvania from the 
foundation, with but little regard for 
the teachings of colonial experience, and 
the constitution that resulted was suited 
rather to perpetuate partisan rule than 
to protect popular liberty; for it gave 
to a legislature of a single chamber all 
power of legislation, and to a council of 
twelve men full authority to guard the 
public safety and to execute the laws, 
— providing, however, no checks or bal- 
ances whatever to prevent hasty or oOp- 
pressive proceedings. It also violated 
freedom of conscience —the time-hon- 
ored policy of Pennsylvania — by re- 
quiring in the official oath a peculiar 
statement of religious belief. As a fit- 
ting conclusion of the proceeding, this 
constitution, though by its terms unalter- 
able for seven years, was not submitted 
to the people for their approval, but was 
adopted and put in force by the very 
convention that framed it. 

The history of the American Revo- 
lution presents few political episodes so 
extraordinary as this. In the confusion 
and distraction of the times, a single par- 
ty — nay, a party convention, a minute 
portion of the population — saddled the 
people with a government both in its 
origin and in its nature wrongful and 
mischievous; and that, too, with the ap- 
proval and guidance of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the most popular and most brilliant 
man in the State. Surely, this was an 
ominous step for Pennsylvania in the 
path of popular and it 
boded ill also for a stable and rational 


government ; 
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union among the States. It clearly 
tended to the destruction, not to the pre- 
servation, of republican liberty. 
Fortunately, the nature and tendency 
of the tactics and principles here em- 
ployed were evident to most of the lead- 
ing men in the State. From James 
Wilson they received severe condemna- 
tion and determined opposition; and 
with him sided John Dickinson, Thomas 
McKean, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Robert 
Morris, and many others. ‘They took 
the name of Republicans, pledged them- 
selves not to accept office under this 
state government, and endeavored by 
agitation to secure its proper amend- 
ment. But Franklin and his party — 
styling themselves Constitutionalists — 
were equally determined and vigilant. 
The latter controlled the government, 
and used their power against their oppo- 
nents. James Wilson, from his eminent 
position and distinguished talents, was 
among the first to attract their attention. 
Since May, 1775, he had represented 
Pennsylvania in the Continental Con- 
gress, and had been a useful and influ- 
But 


In view of his outspoken 


ential member. his services did 


not avail. 
opposition to the new state government 
he was superseded in 1777. 

Wilson’s constant resistance to arbi- 
trary rule and courageous performance 
of duty did not simply deprive him of 
office. In one instance they nearly cost 
him his life. The incident here referred 
to occurred soon after the evacuation of 
Philadelphia by Sir Henry Clinton in 
1778. The condition of the city at this 
time illustrated most of the evils of the 
Revolutionary War. During the British 
occupation the Tories had been allowed 
to gratify their animosity and greed. 
Besides persecuting the Whigs still re- 
maining in the city, they had, in com- 
pany with British officers, seized or de- 
stroyed property to the extent of nearly 
a million dollars; and the consequent 
resentment and misery of the Whigs 


upon regaining possession of their plun- 
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dered or ruined homes may be ima- 
gined more easily than described. To 
add to the general distress, there was a 
dearth of food and of other necessaries 
of life. Merchants and shop-keepers 
generally were loath to exchange their 
goods for Continental currency that was 
rapidly depreciating ; and some of them 
may have improved the opportunity of 
increasing their gains by enhancing 
prices. 
in 


At any rate, in addition to and 
the strife 
over the state constitution, much ill-feel- 
ing arose between the merchants and 
shop-keepers on the one side and the cit- 
izens in general on the other. The lat- 
ter, calling a town meeting, appointed a 
committee to fix prices; and immedi- 
ately, without the consent of the mer- 


connection with chronic 


chants, an arbitrary schedule was adopt- 
ed, and penalties for its violation were 
fixed. ‘This action was of course loudly 
denounced by the tradesmen and mer- 
chants as an invasion of the right of 
property, a tax on one class for the ben- 
efit of another. Such it certainly was ; 
and as such it was opposed also by 
James Wilson. 

Wilson thus became doubly obnoxious 
to the democracy. the British 
occupation he had practiced law in Phil- 
adelphia, and had on several occasions, 
when 


Since 


retained, defended Tories when 
they were prosecuted for treason. Re- 
cently these prosecutions had increased 
in number, but not fast enough to sat- 
isfy the popular resentment. Hence the 
militia determined to take more ener- 
getic measures. At first they appointed 
a committee for the purpose of arresting 
British sympathizers; but later, enlar- 
ging their plans, they avowed the in- 
tent of punishing not only Tories, but 
also monopolizers and engrossers, to- 
gether with the lawyers that had dared 
to defend the abet 
the other. Shortly afterward placards 
were posted in several parts of the city, 
denouncing James Wilson, Robert Mor- 


one class and to 


ris, and others ; and on the same day the 
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militia proceeded to carry out their 
threats. Led by several bold spirits, in- 
cluding a ship-joiner and a tailor, they 
set out, some two hundred in number, 
to find James Wilson. At his house, 
a large brick building, a company of 
including Robert Morris, had 
assembled, armed for common protec- 
tion. The troop of cavalry that had 
been summoned at an early hour to keep 
the peace had just dispersed to their 
homes for the 


friends, 


midday meal, so that no 
offered to the rapid ad- 
mob. 


resistance was 
vance of the On reaching the 
house, they found it prepared for de- 
fense ; but not to be balked of their prey, 
and maddened by shots from the build- 
ing, they rushed forward to force an 
entrance, broke down the door, and at- 
tacked the inmates. They would prob- 
ably have killed them all had not a troop 
of horse, at this moment, galloped down 
As it 
was, three persons were killed, several 
were wounded, and the city was thrown 


the street and effected a rescue. 


into intense excitement, which was al- 
layed only by strenuous exertions of the 
authorities. At the wish and by the 
advice of his friends, Wilson withdrew 
temporarily from the city. General am- 
nesty was declared; and the affair of 
“Fort Wilson,” as it was called, was 
soon overshadowed by ensuing events. 
This outbreak was a natural result of 
the arbitrary rule, partisan strife, and 
public distress that afflicted Philadel- 
phia at this period of the Revolution. 
Through the whole Wilson had pursued 
He did not 
yield his political principles to an un- 
scrupulous majority nor to a maddened 
populace. His professional duty he per- 
formed at all hazards. The value of 


a straightforward course. 


such a course at the time cannot easily 
be estimated. In 


addition to the war 
with Great Britain, the people of the 
thirteen colonies were then working out 
the problem of thorough self-govern- 
ment for a locality, a State; and upon 
its proper solution depended the fate of 
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the nation. In Pennsylvania, a large, 


powerful, central State, the popular 
party, ignorant, undisciplined, harassed, 
misguided, early obtained control; and 
they instituted and conducted govern- 
ment in a with 
English precedents and subversive of 
English liberty. To this 
Wilson presented unyielding resistance. 
He checked, if he did not stem, its 
course. 


manner inconsistent 


tide James 


Valuable as was this early struggle of 
Wilson in Pennsylvania, it does not con- 
stitute his most important work in the 
evolution of popular government in the 
United States. 
larger sphere, — the arena of national 
politics. Within a few years after the 
affair of Fort Wilson, the consistency 


This he performed in a 


and uprightness of his conduct were 
appreciated. He was returned to the 
Continental Congress as a delegate from 
Pennsylvania, and was retained in that 
‘apacity, one year excepted, during the 
He 
was thus in Congress during the critical 
period of American history following the 
close of the Revolutionary War. He took 
a leading part, in particular proposing 
the plan of general taxation adopted in 
1783. He witnessed the failure of this 
and of the other efforts of Congress to 
meet the obligations and provide for the 
necessities of the United States; and he 
soon fixed the cause of those failures in 
the defects of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion as a form of union and an instru- 
ment of government. When at last a 
like conviction was brought to the minds 
of the people by the discipline of general 
distress and national dishonor, he was 


continuance of the confederation. 


among that distinguished company of 
men chosen in 1787 for their experience 
and learning in politics to consider the 
nature of the general government, and 
to make it adequate to the exigencies of 
the Union. 

The first duty of the Convention of 
1787 was to assert the residence of sov- 
ereign power in the people of the United 
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States as an The several 
Atlantic 
board in the seventeenth century, organ- 


ized under their charters, acknowledged 


aggregate. 


colonies, founded on the sea- 


the sovereignty and received the protec- 
tion of the English Crown. Drawn to- 
gether at first by a community of alle- 
giance and of blood, then by a rapid as- 
similation of institutions and sentiments, 
they were finally united by a common 
danger: their king, instead of a protec- 
tor, became an oppressor. 
the the 


through their representatives in Con- 


Thereupon, 


people of thirteen colonies, 


gress assembled, disowned his sovereign- 


ty and declared their independence. 


Thereby exercising sovereign power, 


they became a nation,—a_ sovereign 
people in thirteen States. 

This supreme result of the Revolution 
had not yet been properly formulated. 
Indeed, it was not generally recognized. 
In the earliest attempts at union a feel- 
ing of unity and fraternity did indeed 
arise. As James Wilson stated before 
the Convention: ‘‘ Among the first senti- 
ments expressed in the first Congress, 
one was that Virginia is no more, that 
Massachusetts is no more, that Pennsyl- 
ete. : 
one nation of brethren; we must bury 


vania is no more, we are now 
all local interests and distinctions. .. . 
No sooner were the state governments 
formed than their jealousy and ambition 
Thence- 


forward it was a widely accepted notion 


began to display themselves.” 


that by the declaration of independence 
the thirteen colonies had become sover- 
eign and independent, not collectively, 
but individually. This is that evil princi- 
ple that so persistently and perniciously 
afflicted the body politic from 1776 to 
1864. 
ished by state jealousy, it finally pro- 
duced as its perfect fruit 
rights,” 


Brought into being and nour- 


ultra ‘* state 
But 
its earliest important recognition and 
expression was in the Articles of Con- 
federation. 


secession, and rebellion. 


instituted 
a general government, resting in and 


This instrument 
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acting on the States, with powers to be 
executed through the agency, not of in- 
dividuals, but of States. In practice, 
subjected thus to the capricious wills of 
thirteen distinct communities, that gov- 
ernment had proved an utter failure. 
It broke down largely by reason of the 
vicious assumption that supreme power 
in government rested in the States as 
individual communities. 

It was to consider this failure and to 
provide a remedy that the Constitutional 
Convention had called. Among 
the delegates, the larger, abler party, 
convinced that the the 
existing government was essential, not 
superficial, determined to discard the 
Articles of Confederation, and to build 
anew from the true foundation of popu- 
lar sovereignty, — the doctrine that su- 
preme power in government rests in the 
people of the United States as an ag- 
gregate. This party may be called the 
Nationalists, and their most active and 
influential leaders were James Madison 
Wilson. Their plan con- 
templated a government really national, 


been 


weakness of 


and James 


—resting in and acting on individuals, 
not States, and consisting of a supreme 
legislature, executive, and judiciary, 
drawn from the people as contrasted 
with the States. 

In promoting their object the Nation- 
alists exhibited much address. Accord- 
ing to a preconcerted agreement among 
the delegates from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, a scheme of a national govern- 
ment was brought forward immediately 
upon the opening of the Convention, 
and thus the main issue was at once 
squarely raised. In terms it was as 
stated by Edmund Randolph, “ Whether 
we shall adhere to the Federal plan or 
introduce the National plan.” But in 
reality it was a contest between the prin- 
ciples upon which these plans were based, 
—state supremacy and popular sover- 
eignty; and as such it was frankly ac- 
knowledged in the ensuing debate. Lu- 
ther Martin declared that at the sepa- 
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ration from Great Britain the people of 
America were thrown into a state of na- 
ture, and preferred the establishment of 
themselves into thirteen separate sover- 
eignties instead of incorporating them- 
To this James Wilson 
replied: “In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the united colonies were de- 


selves into one. 


clared to be free and independent States ; 
independent not individually, but unit- 
edly.” The latter view prevailed. The 
Convention, by adopting a resolution to 
establish a national government, made 
a decision of supreme importance to the 
For 
it made the first conspicuous assertion 
that the United States is a nation, and 
it established an authoritative precedent 
for future interpreters and defenders of 
the Union. 


future of republican government. 


Though securing the formal approval 
of their plan, the Nationalists were not 
so fortunate in the reception of its de- 
tails. The most important of these was 
the popularization of the legislature, — 
the election of members of Congress di- 
rectly by the people, and proportionally 
But this 
was also novel and radical. 


to the population. measure 


It ignored 


the state governments, and regarded only 


Of course such an inno- 
vation would greatly reduce the relative 
influence of the small States in national 
affairs, and hence it was opposed by 
their delegates in the Convention. Led 
by John Dickinson, of Delaware, and 
Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, they 
determined, at all hazards, to uphold the 
prestige and equality of their States. 
To this end, though in the main favor- 
ing a national government, they joined 
the advocates of the federal plan in de- 
manding that, as under the Confedera- 
tion, representatives in Congress should 
be elected by the state legislatures and 
be apportioned equally among the States. 
For weeks these two views, equally ad- 
vocated, but diametrically opposed, di- 
vided and distracted the Convention. 
They blocked its further progress, and 


the people. 


Wilson. 25 
nearly brought it to failure and de- 
spair. 

In this extremity, the champions of 
equality among the States shrewdly en- 
deavored, through a show of compro- 
mise, substantially to gain their point. 
They proposed that the Lower House of 
Congress be constituted according to the 
nationalist view, and the Senate upon 
the federal plan, — that Representatives 
be elected by the people in proportion 
to population, but Senators by the state 
legislatures, the same number for each 
State. But for the Nationalists it was 
inconsistent to recognize the equality of 
the States at all, either in the Senate 
or the Lower House; and it was James 
Wilson who saw this most clearly and 
maintained it most forcibly. Possess- 
ing an original, ready, and logical mind, 
he alone followed, without hesitation or 
deviation, to its complete, consistent de- 
velopment the idea of a government by 
the people. His reasoning was axio- 
matic: “As all authority is derived 
from the people, equal numbers of the 
people ought to have equal numbers of 
representatives ; .. . the majority, wher- 
ever found, ought to rule.” His con- 
clusion was equally simple, — that the 
States, not being equal in population, 
should not have an equal influence in 
either branch of Congress. Similarly, 
the people, being the source of power, 
should be represented through delegates 
chosen by themselves, not by the state 
legislatures. ‘“ Representation ought to 
be the exact transcript of society....The 
general government is not an assembly 
of States, but of individuals, for certain 
political purposes; it is not meant for 
the States, but for the individuals com- 
prising them: the individuals, therefore, 
not the States, ought to be represented 
inh its?” deemed 
essential to a government truly national. 
With intense feeling and prophetic in- 
sight he exclaimed : “* We are laying the 


These conclusions he 


foundation of a building in which mil- 
lions are interested, and which is to last 
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for ages. In laying one stone amiss we 
may injure the superstructure ; and what 
will be the consequence if the corner- 
stone should be loosely placed ! ” 

In this crisis of the debate, Wilson 
did not receive the firm and united sup- 
port of his party. Madison, hitherto 
his most effective ally, was now over- 
cautious and undecided. He expressed 
the opinion that, in regard to the Senate, 
the popular election might well be “ re- 
fined by successive filtrations ;”’ and he 
was willing that, in apportioning Sena- 
tors, the slaves should be counted in the 
population. Some of the Nationalists 
to weleome the com- 
Unable wholly to free them- 
selves from state prejudices and attach- 


went so far 


as 


promise. 


ments, they had become convinced by 
the reiterated assertion of the opposi- 
tion that the thorough development of 
the national idea would degrade and 
belittle the state governments, and hence 


be obnoxious to the people. It was in 


vain that Wilson and Madison declared 


that the adoption of proportional rep- 


resentation would not affect the proper 
powers and influence of the States, and, 
being founded in justice, must be ac- 
ceptable to the people. ‘They were over- 
ruled, and the compromise was accepted. 
As a result, the constitution of the Sen- 
ate of the United States is to-day an 
anomaly in representative government. 
Nevertheless, anomalous as it was, it 
conciliated the delegates from the small 
States, and secured their support in the 
further application of the national prin- 
ciple. Henceforth the Convention was 
impeded not so much by contention as 
by inexperience. This was the case 
particularly in constituting the national 
executive. Should there be a single 
president or an executive board, and 
what should be the method of selection ? 
As Bancroft points out, “ Federal gov- 
ernment in Greece, in Switzerland, and 
in Holland, like the confederation of the 
United States, had been without a sep- 
arate executive branch; and the elec- 


Wilson. [September, 
tive monarchies of Poland, of the Papal 
States, and of Germany offered no avail- 
able precedents.” 

In dealing with this subject the genius 
of James Wilson was again evident. 
First and last he advocated the unity 
and popular election of the national ex- 
ecutive. ‘Though inferior to none in a 
knowledge of foreign politics and _his- 
tory, he recalled attention to the expe- 
rience of the States: every one of the 
Then 


reminding the Convention of its primary 


thirteen had a single executive. 


design, the establishment of government 
by the people, he urged that the execu- 
tive be made first of all “the man of 
the people.’ ‘To this end he deemed 
a popular election essential, but, with a 
view to protect it from intrigue and cor- 
ruption, suggested the medium of elec- 
tors chosen by the people. 

Though the Convention soon adopted 
Wilson’s idea of a single executive, it 
did not at first approve his expedient 
of an electoral college. Over this ques- 
tion — the method of electing the Presi- 
dent — the statesmen of 1787 suffered 
much perplexity, and fell into “an an- 
After all, they were 
brought to accept the mode proposed by 


archy of opinion.” 


Wilson in the beginning, — election by 
the people through the medium of elee- 
tors. This result, he believed, partly 
offset his defeat in the plan he advocated 
for the constitution of the Senate. For, 
as he afterward said, “ the true princi- 
ple of representation is carried into the 
House of Representatives and into the 
choice of the President; and without 
the assistance of the one or the other the 
Senate is inactive, and can do neither 
good nor evil.” 

In the constitution of the judiciary 
the Nationalists experienced much less 
difficulty. Here Wilson’s mind 
predominated. His suggestion that the 
judges be appointed by the President 
was preferred to Madison’s, that they 
be chosen by the Senate. Wilson was 
acknowledged to be the “ best read law- 


too 
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James 


yer” in the Convention; and he was 
placed with Rutledge, Randolph, and 
Ellsworth upon the important commit- 
tee of detail. ‘The report of this com- 
mittee outlining the judiciary system 
was adopted, essentially unchanged, by 
the Convention. 

It has been seen that in the constitu- 
tion of the three great departments of 
the government of the United States, — 
Congress, the Presidency, and the Ju- 
diciary,— in the main the plan of the 
Nationalists was executed. Thus at last 
the sovereignty of the people was as- 
serted against the supremacy of the 
States, and the fabric of republican lib- 
erty was fixed upon 
Englishmen, though 


a sure foundation. 
in exile, had main- 
tained their capacity for government. 

It is not possible here to expatiate 
upon the services of James Wilson in 
this great work. Enough has been said 
to show that they were unique. No one 
of his associates was so well constituted 
It is true that Hamilton 
shared with Wilson the advantage of 
foreign birth, whereby they were able 


for usefulness. 


to regard these momentous problems in 
politics with minds comparatively free 
from state prejudice and local jealousy. 
But in the case of the former this ad- 
vantage was qualified by a lack of sym- 
pathy with local institutions, and by an 
outspoken prejudice against republican 
government. He was therefore deemed 
an unsafe leader. As Lansing expressed 
it, Hamilton “was praised by every- 
body, but supported by none.” Madi- 
son, like Wilson, had a deep faith in a 
general government based on the people, 
and together they were the chief agents 
in its realization. But by Wilson the 


idea was more clearly and thoroughly 
conceived, more readily and consistently 


developed. With at least equal learn- 
ing and experience, Wilson was the more 
fervid, more eloquent advocate. Ban- 
croft calls Wilson “the most learned 
civilian,” and Madison “the most care- 
ful statesman,” of the Convention. 
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Hence it was that Wilson had such 
a commanding position among his asso- 
ciates. He arrested their attention by 
his originality, readiness, and learning, 
and compelled their assent by his logic 
and eloquence. More than all, he im- 
pressed them with his breadth of view 
and elevation of spirit. “ In forming 
the general government,” he declared, 
“we must forget our local habits and 
attachments, lay aside our state connee- 
tions, and act for the general good of 
the whole. . . . When I the 
amazing extent of country, the immense 
population which is to fill it, the influ- 


ence which the government we are to 


consider 


form will have, not only on the present 
generation of our people and their mul- 
tiplied posterity, but on the whole globe, 
I am lost in the magnitude of the ob- 
ject.” 

The part taken by James Wilson in 
the Convention of not his 
final service in behalf of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That was his 
timely and decisive influence in secur- 


1787 was 


ing its ratification by Pennsylvania, — a 
work the more valuable because it in- 
volved a final and victorious struggle 
against error and misrule in local poli- 
tics. The character of the state gov- 
ernment, the circumstances of its origin, 
together with the party strife to which 
they gave rise, have already been de- 
scribed. This strife now revived with 
even greater bitterness and intensity 
over the question of ratifying the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The gov- 
ernment framed for the nation was in 
many respects directly opposite to that 
existing in Pennsylvania, and the rati- 
fication of the former would inevitably 
lead to the amendment or downfall of 
the latter; henee it was resisted to the 
utmost by those of the patriot party who 
upheld the existing system. 

3ut the advocates of ratification — 
the Federalists — were 


ageressive. 


confident and 
Within twenty-four hours 
after the Constitution was submitted by 
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Congress, they caused a convention to 
be called for its consideration, and thus 
precipitated a for 
warmth and virulence had scarcely been 
The chief 

In the 
Independent Gazetteer, or Chronicle of 
Freedom, attacks upon the Constitution 


discussion which 
equaled in American history. 


medium was the newspapers. 


appeared in rapid succession, — obser- 
vations by Philadelphiensis, the cele- 
brated letters by Centinel, and squibs 
by Columbus, Gouvero, Tom Peep, Bye- 
Stander, Tar-and-Feathers, ete. ; while 
in the Pennsylvania Packet and other 
papers these attacks were answered over 
names equally striking, including Plain 
Truth, Conciliator, and the New Roof. 
In this campaign James Wilson was 
one of the Some of the 
more able and temperate letters were at- 
tributed to his pen ; and he was selected 
as the champion of the Federalists pub- 
licly to present their views. 


chief actors. 


According- 
ly, in a speech at the State House, Phil- 
adelphia, he examined and refuted the 
objections to the Constitution, and ex- 
plained and elucidated many of its prin- 
ciples and provisions. Though frankly 
confessing that in some respects he 
would have had it different, he asserted 
that on the whole “it is the best form 
of government which has ever been of- 
fered to the world.” 

According to Bancroft, “this speech 
was promptly reprinted in New York as 
a reply to the insinuations of Lee, and 
through the agency of Washington it 
was republished in Richmond.” Its ef- 
fectiveness in Pennsylvania was shown 
by the means used to break its force. 
When argument had been vainly ex- 
hausted, resort was had to vituperation. 
Wilson was called a haughty aristocrat 
and nicknamed James the Caledonian, 
while the Constitutional Convention it- 
self was described as the Dark Conclave. 

The use of such methods disclosed the 
weakness of the opposition, — a fact that 
became quite evident upon the assem- 


bling of the state convention. Among 


Wilson. [ September, 
the delegates, the Federalists outnum- 
bered their opponents nearly two to one. 
Nevertheless, as this was the first state 
convention to consider the Constitution, 
they deemed it proper to permit a fair, 
open, and candid discussion. Accord- 
ingly, for three weeks the Anti-Feder- 
alists were allowed to present every 
objection that ingenuity could devise or 
exasperation suggest. 

Among the Federalist delegates, James 
Wilson alone had assisted in framing 
the Constitution : hence upon him, ably 
seconded by Dr. Benjamin Rush and 
Chief Justice McKean, fell the burden 
of its defense; and this opportunity he 
made in many respects the greatest oc- 
casion of his life. First examining and 
refuting every objection, however weak 
or petty, he would rise to the situation 
and the subject. With great dignity 
and eloquence he described the difficul- 
ties under which the framers had la- 
bored, the spirit with which they had 
been inspired, the purposes which they 
had kept in view, and the results which 
they had accomplished. Taking up the 
Constitution itself, he not only explained 
its provisions in detail, but also traced 
its underlying principles and broad fea- 
tures, — and that with a reach of view 
comprehending the history and _ politics 
of foreign nations as well as the hopes 
and possibilities for the United States. 
Wilson’s the 
Pennsylvania be 


James speeches before 


convention should 
the letters of Hamilton, 


Madison, and Jay in The Federalist as 


‘anked with 


political classies and commentaries on the 
Constitution. Professor James Bryce, 
in his recent book, The American Com- 
monwealth, expresses the opinion that 
the speeches of Wilson “in the Penn- 
sylvania ratifying convention, as well 
as in the great Convention of 1787, dis- 
play an 
view 


amplitude and profundity of 
in matters of constitutional theory 
which place him in the front rank of 
political thinkers of his age.” 

At the outset and repeatedly in the 
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James 


debate, it again became necessary to 
confute the heresy of state sovereignty. 
‘*T am astonished,” Wilson exclaimed, 
“to hear the ill-founded doctrine that 
States alone ought to be represented in 
the federal government; these must 
possess sovereign authority, forsooth, and 
the people be forgot! No: let us re- 
ascend to first principles. . . . The peo- 
ple of the United States are now in the 
possession and exercise of their original 
rights, and while this doctrine is known 
and operates we shall have a cure for 
every disease.” This, indeed, was the 
guiding and inspiring force in Wilson’s 
political career, —faith in the people. 
* Oft have I marked,” he says, “ with 
silent pleasure and admiration the force 
and prevalence through the United States 
of the principle that the 
resides in the people, 
never part with it... . 
power run 


supreme power 
and that they 
The streams of 
different directions, but 
they all originally flow from one abun- 
In this Constitution all 
authority is derived from the people.” 


in 
dant fountain. 


Of the method by which the people rule, 
representation, he says: “ The principle 
of representation, unknown to the an- 
cients, is confined to a narrow corner of 
the British Constitution. For the Ameri- 
can States were reserved the glory and 
happiness of diffusing this vital principle 
throughout the constituent parts of gov- 
ernment.” 

With such a leader the Federalists 
earried all before them. Sure of rati- 
fication, they brought the debate toward 
a close ; and Wilson, in a final appeal, 
looking far into the future, made a pre- 
diction as eloquent in language as it has 
been remarkable for its fulfillment. It 
was a fitting climax to his defense of the 
Constitution. “ By adopting this sys- 
tem, we shall probably lay a foundation 
for erecting temples of liberty in every 
part of the earth. It has been thought 
by many that on the success of the strug- 
gle America has made for freedom will 
depend the exertions of the brave and 


Wilson. 


enlightened of other nations. The ad- 
vantages resulting from this system will 
not be confined to the United States ; it 
will draw from Europe many worthy 
characters, who pant for the enjoyment 
of freedom. It will induce princes, in 
order to preserve their subjects, to re- 
store to them a portion of that liberty of 
which they have for so many ages been 
deprived. It will be subservient to the 
great designs of Providence, with regard 
to this globe, in the multiplication of 
mankind, their improvement in know- 
ledge, and their advancement in happi- 
ness.” 

The ratification of the Constitution by 
Pennsylvania had a twofold etfeet, na- 
tional and local. Though in the midst 
of the strongest Anti-Federalist activity, 
it was the first large State to accept the 
A’ wave of sentiment 
in its favor was thus started, which swept 
on, increasing, over the whole seaboard. 
Equally great and beneficial was the ef- 
fect in improving the political system of 
Pennsylvania. The recent debate had 
enlightened the people concerning the 
defectiveness of their government, and 
public sentiment soon compelled its thor- 
ough revision. 


new government. 


In the state convention 
called for this purpose, Wilson was upon 
the committee charged with preparing a 
new constitution, and himself performed 
the task of drawing the instrument. 
Radical changes were made: the su- 
preme executive council was abolished, 
a senate was created, and the office of 
president was superseded by that of gov- 
ernor. In all important respects the 
new government was made to conform to 
the system lately adopted for the United 
States. 

This establishment of order and good 
government in his adopted State was the 
final triumph of Wilson’s political ca- 
reer. He could now say to his fellow- 
citizens of the State and of the nation: 
“T am happy in the expectation of see- 
ing accomplished what has been long my 
ardent wish, —that you will hereafter 
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have a salutary permanency in magis- 
In- 


deed, this is the most prominent fact in 


tracy and stability in the laws.” 


his life, —a great and beneficent pur- 


The Begum’s Daughter. 


[ September, 


pose, early conceived, steadfastly pur- 
sued, and ultimately accomplished. That 
the 
publican liberty in the United States. 

Frank Gaylord Cook. 


purpose was establishment of re- 





THE 
XVI. 


ONE evening, several weeks after her 
son’s escape, Madam Van Cortlandt re- 
ceived a visit. Going into the parlor, 
she found there a small woman, closely 
veiled. 


*T am Gertryd Van Cortlandt.” 


The stranger saluted with a deep rev- 
8 


erence. 
* What 


madam bluntly. 


is your business?” inquired 
* Tt is only for your own ears.” 

“There is no other here,” said the 
iady of the house, standing erect before 
her visitor, with no very hospitable as- 
pect. 

“ You 

junker 7” 


“ And if I be?” 


“He is driven from home by” — 


are the mother of the tall 


looking around with an air of caution — 
“ yonder ruffian.” 

“So is his facher, so are his friends, 
and to-morrow it may be my own turn,” 
burst forth madam bitterly. 

* T hear it all, —I see it all. 


great wickedness.” 


Tis a 


I of 


you,” said madam, not without a touch 


“You know more of me than 
of suspicion. 

“ Look, now!” exclaimed the stranger, 
throwing off her veil. 

“The wife of Dr. Staats ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Your husband is in league with 
those yonder.” 

“Yes. The madness seized upon him. 


He would not heed me. He is drawn 


BEGUM’S 


DAUGHTER. 


on by that babbler. 
ruin. 


They 
But,” with an impatient gesture, 
will talk 
junker.”’ 
* And what of him?” 
“He is in 


co to their 


“we not of them; ‘tis the 


danger,” lowering her 
voice, and laying her hand on the mo- 
ther’s arm. 

‘How know you that?” asked 
the lady of the house, drawing back with 
increased distrust. 

“T know it; 
not time to talk. 


at home. 


I have 
I must not be missed 
The junker saved my life.” 


tis enough. 


“T never heard of it.” 

‘No, he makes no account of it, but 
I keep it always here,” tapping her 
forehead, “and it is a good time now 
to remember.” 

“So?” exclaimed madam guardedly, 
her eyes darkening with interest. 

“They hunt for him. ‘They hunt for 
them all, —this way, that way, days, 
nights, always.” 

“ What then?” 

“There comes to-day a —a’”’ — hallt- 
ing for a word—‘“a noise that they 
are near.” 


“ Ahem!” 


gives way, and 


Some recreant muscle 
a tell-tale flush 
slowly over the listener’s face. 


“ Hereabouts ¢”’ 


creeps 


“T cannot say.” 

“ No, no,” nodded the begum, as ap- 
proving the caution, “ you know noth- 
ing, but,” uplifting her dusky face, and 
whispering with dilated eyes, ‘* bid some 
bird go find them out and tell them, 
‘ Lie close to-night.’ ” 
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“What are the devils at 
burst out the startled matron. 

A noise of footsteps and a murmur 
of voices in the street interrupted them. 
The begum looked nervously around, 
and dropped her veil. Directly the 
sound died away she rose to take leave. 

“What is this you tell me?’ 
the anxious mother. 


now ?” 


’ asked 
‘“ What is on foot? 
Give me something to act upon.” 

“There is danger, — danger all about, 
like a tiger in the jungle. Now it 
crouches to spring. You are warned, — 
Bid 
him spread his wings to the north,” 
with a significant look. 
lost is sorrow.” 


itisenough. Go speed your bird. 


“ Every minute 


With a quick obeisance, half salaam, 
half courtesy, the speaker turned to go. 
Madam followed to the door, fruitlessly 
protesting. In the shadow of the stoop 
outside she saw a slave waiting. 

“* Stay, you have no lantern.” 

**No, no. The darkness is a friend 
and, slipping out, the little figure was 
directly lost in the 


” 


gloom. 

That night a supper-party was as- 
sembled in the Philipse manor. The 
cloth had been removed ; a huge punch- 
bowl, flanked by a tray of glasses, stood 
in the midst of the heavy oaken table. 
The guests sat about, smoking pipes and 
talking, but plainly in no convivial mood. 

Outside not a ray of light broke the 
darkness. The wind held high carnival. 
Shutters, doors, window-casements, hay- 
ricks, fences, dead limbs, and withered 
leaves, each and all played some creak- 
ing, shrieking, rattling, banging part in 
the great wind- symphony, while the 
cavernous chimneys, like huge bassoons, 
softened the discord with perpetual roar. 

The host and one of his guests had 
stepped out on the stoop for a weather 
prognosis. They came in talking. 

“Not yet, not yet; 
ripe,” said Philipse, expostulating against 
some suggestion. 


the time is not 


“Let him run his 


course.” 
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“What, stand and look on while he 
lays waste our estates and murders our 
families ? ” 

“Tt will never come to that, colonel, 
never fear. He is at the end of his 
The people will not bear 


” 


rope already. 
it much longer 

Bayard turned; it was the ex-mayor 
who had joined the pair. 

“ Bear it!” he said. “ Will they not ? 
They are a flock of sheep without a 
bell-wether. They dare not stir while 
the dog stands over them with his band 
of cut-throats.” 

“They will stir in due time; have 
patience,” said Philipse calmly. ‘ Wait. 
The evil will work its own cure.” 

ee Wignt?!?? 
contemptuous. 


The tone was frankly 
“Wait until the brutal 
boor has scourged, imprisoned, or driven 
away every honest man from the place, 
—until he has destroyed the city and 
laid waste the province ! ’ 

“What would you, then, advise?” 
It was a fourth who chimed in, as they 
resumed their seats about the table. 

“Well put, French. What 
you do, colonel? Let us have every- 
’T is that we 


would 
body’s voice. here 
for.” 

“T would get together a hundred stout 
fellows, meet outside the walls on the 


are 


first dark night, overpower the guard, 
make a rush on the fort, and seize the 
hog in his sty. One bold dash and the 
day is ours.” 

Steenie, sitting at the foot of the 
board, leaned forward, with glistening 
eyes. His blood was stirred by these 
bold words. 

Philipse shook his head, and puffed 
his pipe with an air of forbearance. 
It was Van Cortlandt who spoke : — 

“Tis not so easy. The fellow knows 
his danger. Day 
the alert. 
guarded. 


and night he is on 
approach is doubly 
A surprise is impossible.” 


Every 


“ March down, then, in open daylight, 
with banners flying, and fight it out to 
the death,” said the colonel recklessly. 
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men,” returned the mayor coldly. 


act like 
“J 
I made a 
study of things there, as I had good cause 


“Let us sense, and 


have come latest from town. 
to do. I know the rascal’s strength 
and the hold he has on the people. 
Bear this in mind, — ’tis better not to 
move at all than to fail. 
ures thus far that have put him where 
he is.” 

* And is it 
should wait, that we should lie skulking 
this 


It is our fail- 


your voice, too, that we 


in holes while madman runs _ his 


course ?”’ asked Bayard, with a sneer. 
“We need not skulk. There is plenty 
We 


‘Tis our part to set in train every in- 


to do. may help on the work. 
fluence which may avail to bring him 
down.” 

‘‘And where, pray, be these myste- 
rious influences? What but knock-down 
blows can bring this rascal to reason ? ” 

“ Seeing the province fall away from 
him ; seeing his power crumble to pieces ; 
finding himself without money to pay 
his train-bands; hearing that the other 
colonies are finding him out, that the 
king knows the truth, and that a new 
governor has been appointed.” 

“Vastly fine; but before a tithe of 
this is done, will he not, think ye, have 
the whole prov ince under his heel? Will 
he not have money enough by the sale 
Will 


creased his following by enlisting every 


of our estates ? he not have in- 
idle fellow in the province, while we 
and our friends, every man who has the 
wit to see through him and the will to 
withstand him, must choose betwixt sub- 
mission and the dungeon?” 

“Poh! Poh! 
half done to our hands.” 

“What is but talk ? 
honest blow has been struck.” 


The work is already 


done Not an 
“ And if he work his own ruin, what 
need for blows? Set a hog swimming, 
— tis an old saw, — and he will cut his 
own throat.” 
The colonel made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 


The Begum’s Daughter. 
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“ Bethink you, Bayard, of the Cana- 
What is thought of 
him in Connecticut and the Massachu- 
setts after that?” 

“What matters it what’s thought of 
him there ? ” 

“ Much! He will look in vain for aid 
and countenance in those quarters.” 

“ Think, too, how he must tremble at 


dian expedition. 


every ship sighted from London.” 

* Poh! he laughs at any danger from 
that source, and well he may.” 

“ Why, then, did he post that fool of 
an ensign off to England in such haste ? 
He knew Nicholson had the king’s ear.” 

“ Little good *t will do Nicholson or 
us. The king is too unsteady in his 
seat and has too much to do near at 
hand to bother his head about the colo- 
nies. He will leave us to ourselves.” 

“ What 


French. 


more do we want?” asked 

“Can you not see, colonel, the discon- 
tent is deepening every day ?”’ 

“ No, that can I not.” 

“ Why, sir, the farmers of Long Island 
Did he not 
have to send his bullies to Hempstead 
only yesterday, to put down a riot over 


” 


are already in open revolt. 


gathering the tax ? 

“Yes, and another troop went the 
day before to Jamaica on the same busi- 
ness.” 

“ And another still to Flushing.” 

The suggestions came pouring in from 
all around the board. 

“JT tell you the fire is spreading,” 
summed up the ex-mayor, with an air of 
authority. 

“How spreading, when he stamps it 
at the first puff of smoke ?” 

“ He does not stamp it out; he can- 
not. *T is getting beyond his control; 
he gives signs of panic already.” 

“ And well he may: keeping all those 
hulking loafers at his heels is costly 
business ; he must feed and pay them.” 

“ And for that he must have money.” 

** Which he has not ; he is at his wits’ 


end already.” 
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“ And goes any length to come by : 
stuyver.” 

The colonel answered the temporizing 
chorus only by a look of disdain. 

“ Did you hear his new laws 7’ 

“* Ay, now there is a case in point.” 

“Was there ever heard the like ? ” 

“You know them, colonel ?’ 

“No,” answered Bayard, with indif- 
ference. 

‘“ Listen, then! ”’ said Van Cortlandt, 
taking a paper from his pocket and 
reading. ‘ First and foremost he levies 
a direct tax for the support of the gar- 
rison.” 

‘rT is» that 
among the farmers.” 


raised all the pother 
“ And no wonder: what need have 
they for a garrison?” 

“* Next,” went on the ex-mayor, “he 
commands all persons who have left the 
province to return within three weeks, 
under pains and penalties.” 

“That is leveled at us.” 

“ And if we come not back ” — 

“ He seizes our estates.” 

- Dog ye? 

“ Beast!” 

“Thief !” 

“Wait ! 
would hear what trick this new Hamp- 
den, this second Cromwell, this prophet 
and deliverer of 
Wait, I say!” 
going on with his paper. 


Patience, gentlemen, if you 


his country, is at! 
continued the reader, 
“ Any one 
refusing a civil or military commission 
under him shall be fined seventy-five 
pounds.” 

“°T is to get more money.” 

“ How is that?” 

“ He will appoint ws to offices: Phi- 
lipse shall be master of the whipping- 
post, Bayard the hog-reeve, and I[— 
*t is doubtful if he has anything for me, 
unless the place of hangman’s varlet be 
haply vacant ; then if we delay to accept 
these favors, mark ye! ” 

‘‘ He collects the fines out of our es- 
tates.” 

“ See you?” 


The Begum’s Daughter. 
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““* Any one leaving Albany or New 
Utrecht,’ ” went on Van Cortlandt from 
his paper, “ ‘ without permission, to be 
fined one hundred pounds.’ ” 
“°'T is easy to see the drift of that.” 
“* Easy indeed ; ’t is to provide other 
fields when the crop of rich men here 
fails him.” 
the 
reader, “‘ who have left those counties 


“* And all persons,’ ”’ resumed 
must return within fourteen days, at 
their utmost peril.’” 

“ Yes,” 


ashes from his pipe, “’t is a scheme to 


said Philipse, knocking the 
plunder us in cold blood. These laws 
are the 
Every man with an estate 


aimed at men of substance 
amongst us. 
tempts his greed, and he will have it, by 
hook or crook.” 
“ and 
what escapes the colander will stop at 
the sieve.” 

“Yet in the face of all this,” 


Bayard, jumping from his seat and strid- 


“ Right,” chimed in Nichols, 


cried 


ing up and down the room, “ye say 
wait ! 
stand here like a flock of bleating lambs 


In the face of all this ye would 


and wait, — wait for the coming of the 
wolf! J say,” he went on, striking the 
table with his clenched fist, “‘ we ’ve had 
waiting enough. J say the man is a 
fool or a coward who waits another hour. 
We We 
are We 
come together in fear and trembling, un- 
der cover of night, to take counsel, and 
all your cry is ‘ Wait!’ J say,” he con- 
cluded in stentorian tones, “begin to 
act, to do something! J say, let our 
watchword be war, — war to the death! 
I say, let us take an oath here and now 


1» 


to stand up and give blow for blow! 


are driven from our homes. 
hiding in holes like wolves. 


showed 
itself in the faces of the little group at 
The host and 
the ex-mayor, the natural leaders of the 
party, shifted uneasily in their seats, but 
did not speak. 


A look of conscious shame 


these accusing words. 


The awkward silence was broken at 
last by Steenie, who, sitting in the back- 
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ground, started suddenly from his seat. 
with an exclamation. 
“ Hark ! ” 
“Kh?” 
“ What was that ? 
All listened, but nothing could be 
heard save the creaking framework of 


” 


the house and the roaring wind in the 
vast chimneys. 

Presently Philipse, with his usual air 
of deliberation, broke silence : — 

‘“‘T quite agree with the colonel.” 

Naturally everybody looked aston- 
ished. 

“This rascal should be put down. 
This robbery should be stopped. I have 
a vital interest in the matter. IJ want 


to see it done. The only question is 
Cut off from our homes, 


—Tam left this retreat as yet, but to- 


how to do it. 


morrow may see me driven forth, — eut 
off from our friends and supplies, what 
chance have we to work? Let the colo- 
nel tell us, as plain, practical men, what 
there is we can do!’ 

“That I will,” Bayard 
promptly. “ You shall have it in a nut- 


shell. 


to put down this fellow and crush out 


returned 
Get together a force of men able 
his following!” 


* And 


come by ?”’ 


how is such an army to be 

*‘ Not by sitting here sucking thumbs. 
By bestirring ourselves ; by going about 
through the whole province, wherever 
discontent has appeared, and winning 
the people over. Once set the ball going 
and it will roll of itself. Then call on 
Albany and Connecticut to join!” 

“It sounds fair,’ observed Philipse 
thoughtfully, “but 
schemes have come to naught. 


more promising 

Bethink 
you, colonel, if we fail, we are in a worse 
plight than before.” 

“We shall not fail, for come the 
worst to the worst,’’ muttered the colo- 
nel, “there are the French and the sav- 
ages!” 

A murmur ran around the cirele at 
this dark innuendo. 
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“Why not? Can we be worse off ? 
On the one side there is sure ruin; on 
the other there is a chance.” 

‘But why think of failure? ” asked 
French of the chief objector. 

“ And so I would not, could I but see 
any good prospect of success,” answered 
Van Cortlandt, walking away to bask 
before the open fire. 

“ Listen, gentlemen,” said Bayard, 
drawing his chair up to the table, and 
emphasizing his words by sharp taps of 
his gold snuff-box upon the polished oak ; 
“hearken to me a minute! I ask no 
great matters of you. I will undertake 
the brunt of the work. Only pledge me 
your support. Hold yourselves bound to 
pay all needful charges and draw your 
swords for the final fray, and I will an- 
swer for the result.” 

“* No, colonel, you shall not hold me so 
lukewarm in the matter,” spoke up Phi- 
lipse, his ice of caution melting before 
Bayard’s enthusiasm. “I am willing to 
take my share both of toil and danger.” 

* And count upon me to do and dare 
eried Van Cort- 
landt, yielding to the impulse which fired 
the little group. 


anything in the cause!” 


199 


“And me! 

“ And me!’ 

“ And I, Colonel Bayard, will go with 
you to raise the army!” exclaimed 
Steenie, starting up. 

“You shall, boy!” said the colonel, 
laying his hand affectionately on the 
junker’s shoulder. 

“So! the tide is turned. Fill up, — 
fill up, gentlemen! Here’s victory to 
That dog has had his day. 
Before a month has passed — I ask but 
thirty days, mind ye —I will sweep the 
province clear of him and his pack. 


our cause ! 


Again! fill again, and let it be a bum- 
per!” 

Amidst this pledging of healths and 
clinking of glasses a servant in the door- 
way strove in vain to make himself 
heard. 


“The troopers!” 
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“Eh?” 

“Run! run! they ’re upon us!’ 

To confirm the words the 
heavy tramp of horses’ feet was heard 
outside upon the lawn. 


man’s 


There was a scramble for the door. 
The host, through real or affected con- 
tempt of the danger, stood by his post ; 
the guests stayed not upon the order of 
their going. Seizing their hats and cloaks 
as they rushed through the hall, they 
made the best of their way by the back 
stairs to the kitchen door, whence, guided 
by a servant, they slipped away through 
the thick shrubbery towards the river, 
where a boat was in waiting. 

Half-way down-stairs, Bayard, think- 
ing of some forgotten detail of his 
scheme, turned back for a last word with 
his host. 

The front door resounded with blows 
from halberds and sabres, as the colonel 
whispered his hurried charge to Philipse. 
Familiar with the house, however, he took 
his time, and coolly groped his way to the 
back entrance. Here, smiling at thought 
of the futile rage of his pursuers on 
missing their prey, he folded his heavy 
cloak about him and stepped forth into 
the pitchy darkness. 

Directly he was seized by two stout 
men-at-arms, and despite a vigorous re- 
sistance he was quickly disarmed, bound, 
and led away in triumph. 


XVII. 


Steenie gone, there was no longer any 
restraint upon Hester’s movements ; she 
could come and go at her will within the 


bounds of the city walls. This limit to 
her wanderings would seem to have cut 
off all communication with the bouwerie ; 
but notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
sentinels at the gates and the severe 
experience of the ducking-stool, there is 
not wanting evidence that Vrouw Van 
Dorn knew more than she chose to tell 
of certain messages and letters which 
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had much to do with keeping up Hester’s 
hope and spirits. 

Save for this trial of separation, life 
in the Strand had latterly been more 
tolerable. Her father and his lieuten- 
ant had been too much taken up with 
public matters to heed things at home. 
Often they went away at daybreak, and 
only came back at nightfall, when, worn 
out by cares of state, they ate heavily 
at supper, and directly afterward fell 
asleep over théir pipes on either side 
the chimney. 

After a time, however, there came, as 
it seemed, a lull in public business. Di- 
rectly the saturnine suitor bethought him 
of his long-interrupted nuptials. He 
spoke to Leisler, who at once took up 
the matter with his wonted energy and 
pushed on the preparations. 

Accustomed now for some months to 
the thought which had at first been so 
shocking, and overcome by the master- 
ful will of her father, Mary resigned her- 
self to the inevitable. Without further 
tears or murmurs she gave the implied 
assent of silence, unconsciously adding a 
last element of: pathos to the oceasion 
by taking a chief part in decking her- 
self for the sacrifice. 

The simple preparations were soon 
made. The day came, and a gloomful 
day enough. Not a gleam of sunshine 
pierced the leaden sky. A puffy wind 
filled the narrow street with clouds of 
dust, and drove the melting snow — 
when at last it came —in dank masses 
against the window-panes. 

Indoors things were no better. Vrouw 
Leisler had much ado to keep a brave 
front. Not to have Dominie Selyns 
marry the pair was the first blow and a 
cruel disappointment. Again, certain of 
their old friends and neighbors whom 
she had ventured to bid to the feast had 
coldly declined. 
vrouw went weeping to her husband for 
advice. 


In despair, the poor 


He supplied her with a hap- 
hazard list of guests from his coadjutors 
at the fort. 
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Vainly the fond mother strove to give 
a touch of gladness and cheer to the 
festival despite all these depressing cir- 
Well and faithfully she 
had done her part. 


cumstances. 
The house shone 
with cleanliness; the family, slaves in- 
cluded, were in holiday dress. Her own 
harrowed however, looked 
tesquely incongruous with her wedding 
finery. Small comfort she took in her 
quilted puce silken petticoat embroidered 
in silver filigree, her crape samare, her 


face, ero- 


ponderous rings and necklace, and the 
heavy gold chatelaine still carefully pre- 
served by her descendants. 

At the last minute Leisler came stalk- 
ing home from the fort, with dress more 
than usually disordered, and a bevy of 
guests at his heels in much the same 


guise. 

Five o'clock sounded, and the little 
company were at last assembled in the 
the 
candles burned 
in the sconces, for the short winter’s day 


best room. Huge logs blazed in 


open fireplace and long 


was already at an end. 

The bride was presently led in by her 
mother. She was a thought pale, but 
showed none of the nervousness proper 
to the moment. On the contrary, she 
gazed about on the company with an 
apathetic look, as if not quite clear why 
they were gathered. Dressed in a blue 
jacket over a scarlet petticoat of fine 
eloth, with her fair hair brushed back 
under a close cap, a massive gold neck- 
lace wound twice about her throat, and 
an embroidered purse garnished with sil- 
ver ornaments hanging at her side, she 
presented the spectacle at once of a typ- 
ical Dutch bride and a most fair and 
winsome young creature. 

So, plainly enough, thought the wait- 
ing groom, as he regarded her from 
under his shaggy eyebrows, and for a 
moment a gnarled smile unsettled his 
severe features. 

The hour had come and all was ready, 
but where was the dominie? Another 
bad omen. Vrouw Leisler glanced anx- 
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iously at her husband, who muttered 
curses under his breath. 

“ Give time,” said the groom 
patiently ; “’t is a long ferriage, and 
both wind and tide are against him.” 

Leisler chafed, and the guests glanced 
dubiously at each other. It was an awk- 
ward moment, but happily not a long 
one. 


him 


The dominie soon arrived, cold, 
wet, and bedragegled. No time was lost 
in explanations and apologies. He was 
given a glass of grog and reminded of 
the hour. At an impatient nod from 
Leisler, the waiting pair came forward 
and the family gathered about. 

At the first word of the service, Hes- 
ter clutched her sister by the hand, as 
if to drag her away; but Mary, with 
a stony, unmoved look, quietly released 
herself, and turned back to the dominie. 

Solemnly the droned 
through his formulas, his prayer, and his 
long admonition, and at last with fitting 
unction pronounced the fateful words 
“man and wife.” 


good man 


To the dismay of the gratified groom, 
Hester broke into loud sobs when she 
went up to kiss the bride. Vrouw Leis- 
ler’s overstrained nerves could bear no 
more, and she straightway followed suit 
in a flood of tears. Leisler sternly 
thrust them both aside, and made room 
for the guests to offer their congratula- 
tions. 

Happily the call to supper was not de- 
layed. It was a merciful relief. Here, 
at least, was abundant material for good 
cheer. The hospitable dame had set 
forth a plentiful and tempting repast. 
Here were huge roasts of beef, pork, 
and venison. boiled fowls 
Here were bowls of smok- 
Here were heaped plates 
of olykoecken, pannekoecken, and sweet- 


Here were 
and oysters. 
ing supaen. 


meats. Here were heavy glittering glass 
decanters filled with Antigua rum, Fiall 
passado, sack, and old madeira. Here 
was a huge china bowl of fragrant 
brandy-punch. In 
known to the time 


short, no delicacy 
and proper to her 
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state was wanting to the good vrouw’s 
wedding feast, and all had been pre- 
pared under her own eye and direction. 

However much a relief, the supper 
added little of real cheer to the oceca- 
sion. The guests, although restrained 
by their simple notions of decency from 
falling upon the food with latter-day 
voracity, yet gave their thoughts wholly 
to their trenchers. Not a smile, not a 
jest, not a strain of music, lightened the 
gloom. The host, unconscious of what 
he ate, brooded over all with a severe 
aspect ; and presently, when a slave ap- 
peared with a brass chafing-dish filled 
with live coals, he lighted his pipe as a 
signal for his guests, and drew away 
the groom to talk over a packet which 
had just come to hand from the Massa- 
chusetts. 

“What make ye of that?” he asked, 
pointing to a clause in the letter. 

Milborne read aloud : — 

“ And well you know what good rea- 
son we have to wish well to your cause, 
but beg you to have a care not to carry 
matters with too high a hand, but to tem- 
per justice with moderation and mercy, 
since the king’s own settlement of the 
matter is so near at hand.” 

“ Fudge! ” said Milborne, handing 
back the letter. “Whence got they 
news of the king’s own settlement of 
the matter? He settled it long ago by 
leaving you in charge; when any other 
settlement is made, be sure ’t will not 
come to us by way of Boston.” 

Leisler nodded, and his brows re- 
laxed. 

“ As for the rest of their sermon, — 
be you content with justice, and leave 
mercy to the Lord. What you have got 
by the strong hand, hold fast, and let 
these cavilers prate ! ” 
this 
advice, a slave came groping his way 
through the thick clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, to say that a child was at the 
outer door, demanding to see him. 

“ Go And ye,” he 
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While Leisler was considering 


fetch him in. 
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continued, turning to Milborne as the 
slave disappeared, “ get back to your 
bride and your festivities.” 

The groom, nothing loath, obeyed ; 
while his father-in-law, draining a neg- 
lected glass of punch in his hand, sat 
down in the broad window-seat to refill 
his pipe. 

In a few moments the slave reap- 
peared with a dripping little figure, look- 
ing like a half-drowned rat. 

“What want ye with me, my lad?” 
asked the captain gruffly, as he puffed 
at his kindling pipe. 

Directly the child burst into a violent 
fit of weeping. 

What’s here? Ki, ’tis 
What’s the matter, young 


“ How now? 
Stoll’s brat! 


one?” 


continued the questioner, not un- 
kindly. 

“ Little Joost is dy-ying, 
bids you come to her.” 

“So! so!” <A look of concern soft- 
ened the man’s harsh features, and tak- 
ing the sobbing child in his arms he 
tenderly kissed him. “Stay you here, 
She will 
give you some cakes and sweetmeats, 
and I will go to the mother. 
now ! 


and mother 


my boy, with my good vrouw ! 


Come, 
Come now, little man, I say, ery 
no more; here is Vrouw Leisler.” 

Giving the child over to his wife with 
some hurried directions, Leisler threw 
on his cloak and hat, and strode away 
through the storm to Joost Stoll’s hum- 
ble dwelling. 

He found Vrouw Stoll, her face hag- 
gard with anxiety, her eyes swollen with 
weeping, bending over her sick child. 

“ How is it with him, Annetje?” 

“°T is bad enough with him,” said the 
woman sullenly. 

‘Tut! tut! take heart, woman, there’s 
a chance yet!” 

‘“‘ There’s no chance! He’ll be taken 
from me — he’s going now! ” returned 
the mother, with choking voice. 

“He has the fever?” asked the vis- 
itor, bending over the bed and clasping 
the burning little palm in his own. 
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“ He has 
ye did it!” 


tis 
eried the woman, with a 
flash of indignation. 


death on him — and 


“Ye sent away 
his father, and I had nobody to help 
me. Ye sent away my Joost; he will 
never come back —the husband, and 
now the child. I have nothing left!” 

“Sh—sh! Where is 
woman? Joost will soon be home, and 
the babe here well, and all happy.” 

“<< Well,’ say ye? Look at that!” 
sobbed the poor mother, pointing to the 
bed and covering her face. 

Leisler 


your sense, 


turned, and saw the child 
writhing in convulsions. 
When the over, he 


lifted the tiny sufferer in his arms, and 


paroxysm was 
walked up and down in the little cham- 
ber, where the light of the single dip- 
candle threw his shadow in grotesque 
proportions on the wall. 

“ When had ye the doctor?” he 
asked, as the child grew quieter. 

“Oh, the doctor — the doctor! 
have no more of ’m! 
he? He 


ee 
nothing ! 


I'll 
What good is 
shakes his head, and does 
“ Poor Annetje! ” 

“°T is ye have done it!” cried the 
irritated by 
sympathy. “ But for ye 
both husband and child! ” 


woman, this unavailing 


I had now 


“T did but my duty, woman,” said 
the captain humbly. ‘ Had it been my 


own to suffer, I must have done the 
same.” 

“ Husband and child — husband and 
child — both 


never to come back!’ 


gone— lost and gone — 
> repeated the wo- 
man in despairing tones, as she rocked 
back and forth in her chair. 

“Pray ye to the Lord, good Annetje. 
Go to Him with your sorrow, and He 
will send ye comfort,” said the captain 
devoutly. 
yet. 
tor.” 


“ But give not up all hope 
[ will go myself and fetch the doc- 


I’ll have him 
He was here at 


“ Fetch him no more! 

sundown. 

He does nothing but shake his head, 
SD 


no more! 
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and say, ‘ Ye must lose yer babe — 
’tis the Lord’s will.’ Fetch 
more. I’ll not believe him.” 

“T’ll go, then, and call the neighbors 
to help ye.” 

“That shall ye not. 
home. I'll have him to myself. Little 
Joost ! The best of the 
brood, and named for his father, too. 
*T was but last Monday, a week ago, he 
was running all about, and laughing 
till ye might hear him in the street. 
Oh-h-h! ’T is well his father is gone! 
Well — well — well for What 
could I say to him, coming back ? 
Gone — gone! Big Joost and _ little 
Joost — man and child both angels in 
glory. And ye 
shall answer for it, too, if a widow’s 
prayers be heard!” 

To and fro, to and fro, in the little 
room, the rough soldier walked with the 
dying child. Worn out by grief and 
care, the hapless mother slept from sheer 
exhaustion ; waking by fits and starts to 


him no 


I sent them 


Sweet one! 


' 
me. 


"Tis ye have done it! 


renew her laments and reproaches, ring- 
ing with wearying monotony the changes 
upon the few phrases afforded by her 
scant vocabulary. 

Returning no answer, save now and 
then a brief word of consolation, the 
conscience - stricken watcher kept his 
march. 

Quicker and sharper grew the attacks 
of the little sufferer, as its life ebbed 
with the waning night. The candle 
burnt out and guttered in its socket, 
leaving the room in darkness. The 
storm filled the night with tumult, the 
waves lashed the neighboring rocks with 
thunderous roar, while high up above the 
little roof, on the Verlettenberg, the old 
windmill creaked and groaned in the 
furious blast. 

In the gray of the morning all was 
over; the flickering life-light had gone 
out at last. With softened look, Leis- 
ler laid the tiny wasted form on the 
bed, beside its sleeping mother; then, 
with uplifted reverent face, muttering 
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over the unconscious pair a hurried 
prayer, he went away to rouse the neigh- 
bors. 

Wading home in the early dawn 
through the slumping, half-melted snow, 
the chastened commander was met at 
the turning of the dock by one of his 
slaves, guiding a breathless messenger 
with a packet. It contained but a few 
lines from his correspondent in Boston : 

“ News is that Nicholson is 
made lieutenant-governor of Virginia, 
and that Colonel Henry Sloughter is 
appointed governor of New York.” 

To the amazement of the gaping mes- 
senger, the grave, sad-looking, middle- 
aged man to whom he had handed the 
letter tore it into strips, stamped it un- 
der foot, and filled the cool, still morning 
air with hot-mouthed curses. 


come 


XVIII. 


Barent Rhynders was the son of a 
well-to-do blacksmith of Albany. Sent 
to New York on some business by his 
father, he caught the martial fever, and 
offered his services at the fort. 

Leisler, only too glad to get such a 
strapping recruit, speedily discovered in 
him metal of worth. That lumbering 
body, as it turned out, was topped by a 
good head. A matter of moment acci- 
dentally entrusted to him was managed 
with a judgment surprising in a tyro. 
Other commissions followed, with the 
same result; everything given him to 
do was done with quietness and dispatch. 
At last, for want of a more experienced 
envoy, he was sent up to his native town 
on some delicate mission, in which he 
showed such steadiness and good sense 
that on his return he found himself in 
high favor. 

Going back and forth on frequent er- 
‘ands from the fort to the house in the 
Strand, he of necessity fell in with Jacob 
junior, and as the two were nearly of an 
age they soon became boon companions. 
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Thus, although not a member of the 
household, he was a constant visitor. 
The commander always gave him a 
grunt of welcome, Vrouw Leisler took a 
motherly interest in his health, and the 
younger fry made him one in all their 
plans and pastimes. 

Hester was too much preoccupied, 
these days, to take careful note of the 
new-comer. His silence, his stolidity, 
his homeliness of mind and person, were 
qualities not of a sort to draw attention. 

It was not very clear how the junker 
produced his social effects, for he had 
little to say, and seemed always furnish- 
ing a background of neutrality to the 
more loquacious and forth-putting. Yet 
plainly enough he had a value for his 
associates, a very positive value, which, 
while as inscrutable in its working as 
the dark rays of the sun, was as marked 
in its effect. It may have been, after all, 
only a sound-metal ring of genuineness 
in him; for in time one found out that 
he only spoke when he had something 
to say, he only laughed when he was 
pleased, he told the truth so far as prac- 
ticable, and for the rest kept his own 
counsel as to things not needful to be 
mentioned. 

So far as Hester was concerned, it 
was not at all in the stranger’s favor 
that he was Cobus’s bosom friend, for 
she rebelled at her brother’s lordly and 
patronizing ways since he had been em- 
ployed in the public business. Thus, 
vexed by Cobus’s contemptuous air and 
weary of her mother’s eternal house- 
keeping prattle, Hester came little by lit- 
tle to find a solace in the ungainly jun- 
ker’s society. Whether it was that he 
did not dispute with her, that he was 
always attentive, that he seemed to carry 
about an atmosphere of kindliness and 
sympathy, it is impossible now to say. 
Each and all of these considerations 
doubtless served as determining influ- 
ences in making her gradually turn to 
him for her only real companionship. 

It will presently more clearly appear 
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how unconscious she was of this tendency 
in herself. In passing, it may be in- 
stanced as significant that she seemed 
often to forget him in her preoccupation, 
and to go on as if thinking aloud, and 
with as little restraint in feeling or action 
as if in presence of a chair or bureau. 
In this naturally 
enough it had never occurred to her to 
consider what his feelings might be in 
the matter, or whether he had any. 
Quite blind to the look of pleasure 
which twinkled in his small 


self - absorption, 


eyes and 
overspread his broad face at her ap- 
proach, she was equally insensible of his 
many little devices for ministering to 
her comfort, accomplished as they were 
for the most part by stealth. So, too, 
when Cobus burst in upon their com- 
munings and rudely dragged Barent. off 
on some junker sport or quest, she failed, 
in her her 


vexation, to remark 


companion’s chagrin. 


own 


From this happy unconsciousness she 
was roughly awakened. Catalina came 
one morning to visit her. Such an 
event was of rare occurrence nowadays 
for divers reasons, none of which were 
very clear to Hester. 
Catalina slow in recovering 
from her resentment at 


In the first place, 
had been 
her friend’s en- 
gagement ; again, no sooner was the ob- 
noxious sweetheart gone, and that stum- 
bling- block removed, than the begum 
began mysteriously to bristle with so 
many objections to any social intercourse 
with the Strand that the old intimacy 
was well-nigh broken up. 

Whether reconciled at last to a divided 
affection, or whether hoping that in this 
long separation Hester’s heart would be- 
come estranged from the absent junker, 
Catalina had latterly shown an inclina- 
tion to take her friend back into favor, 
and this morning, on coming together, 
they flew into each other’s arms with 
old-time fervor. 

What a day of delight it proved to 
the joyous maiden! How lover-like she 
followed Hester about in her household 
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tasks, from the cold stone-flagged pan- 
try, where she chopped, seasoned, and 
pressed the savory hoof-kaas, to the 
big lumber-strewn garret, where, seated 
near a southern window at the old-fash- 
ioned hand-loom brought from Holland 
by Vrouw Leisler’s grandam, Hester 
skillfully sped back and forth the fly- 
ing shuttle, weaving her mother’s good 
homespun thread into a coarse blue lin- 
sey-woolsey stuff against the time new 
petticoats should be needed. 

At dinner there was the strange jun- 
ker brought home by Cobus. Having 
neither seen nor heard of him, Catalina 
at first bestowed scant notice upon him. 
By and by, as it chanced, he spoke to 
Hester. It was a quite commonplace 
speech, not at all worth repeating, but 
none the less the watchful visitor’s eye 
instantly sought out the speaker ; none 
the less she studied him narrowly for the 
rest of the meal, noting how steadily his 
eyes were fixed in one direction, how 
intently his ears listened for the sound 
of one voice. 

Neither did she fail to remark, as 
they rose from the table, that he speedi- 
ly drew Hester aside, nor with what a 
true wizard touch he held fast to his vie- 
tim by bringing forth things from his 
pocket, —a pair of Hester’s scissors 
which he had taken down on the sly 
to be sharpened by the armorer at the 
fort, and a curious little talisman he 
had bought of a sailor in the dock. 

The things were trifles ; they did not 
count. It was the looks and manners 
of the two, the comfortable air of in- 
timacy between them, which fixed the 
watcher’s attention. And herein, as it 
seemed, she found some alarming signifi- 
cance, as well as in the further fact that 
their parting at the door was prolonged 
until interrupted by the peremptory 
whistle of Cobus, who stood waiting in 
the street for his friend. 

Turning back into the house, Hester 
found her friend putting on her hood 
with an air of precipitation. 
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“ Going?” 

“°T is time, I think.” 

“What, now?” wonderingly. 

“You have no need of me.” 

<So??? 

“T leave you to your junkers.” 

The listener gazed with innocent, wide- 
opened eyes. 

“You comfort yourself while the old 
one is gone. What becomes of the new 
when the old comes back? You think, 
mayhap, he will never come. So! you 
waste no time, you cannot wait, you fill 
his place at once,” with an ironical laugh. 
‘* How seems it, then, to have two at a 
time? Poor number one, if he could 
see who fills his place! Poor junker, he 
had at least a fair face; he did not look 
like a devil-fish.” 

A look of growing intelligence sue- 
ceeded the wonder in the listener’s eyes. 
Her cheeks were burning red; she stood 
like one in a stupor, while her jealous 
little guest, with a scornful courtesy, 
marched quickly to the door, sending 
back as a parting shaft, — 

“T wish you joy of your junkers, — 
a fresh one every month. You have no 
need of friends, not you!” 

Hester made no move to stop her an- 
gry friend. She was for the moment 
too much stunned. Like a somnambu- 
list waking in a place wild and strange, 
she had a feeling of unsettled equilibri- 
um. Wasthis the truth she had heard ? 


If not, why had it such an appearance 


of truth? With swift retrospect she 
went over the few months covering her 
acquaintance with Barent. A new wave 
of color surged slowly over her face. 
She walked to the window, and looked 
out ; she turned, and went mechanically 
up to her own room, threw herself down 
in a chair, and passed her hand vaguely 
over her forehead. 

After a while, by a fresh effort of will, 
she forced herself slowly and carefully 
to review the whole matter again. Her 
face gradually cleared. 


It was nothing, after all. She had 
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talked with this big, kindly hearted jun- 
ker, to be sure, because — because he was 
there, because she had nothing else to 
do. She had never thought of him a 
moment after he was out of sight. Be- 
sides, he was Cobus’s friend; he came 
to see Cobus ; he cared nothing for her. 
Catalina was absurd, as usual; she was 
always imagining things. 

By such sound reflections she gradu- 
ally won back her self-composure. With 
absolute innocence of intent there could 
Ney- 
ertheless, as appeared, she felt far from 
easy about the matter, and awaited with 


be no deep sense of wrong-doing. 


evident anxiety her next meeting with 
Barent. When he came, she studied 
him curiously, critically, from a new 
and different standpoint. Now for the 
first time and clearly enough she saw 
his face kindle at her approach, she 
noted his little kindnesses. It had an 
odd effect upon her. She flamed up 
with indignation, as though he had taken 
an unwarrantable liberty, and replied 
sharply to his friendly overtures. 
Barent naturally looked greatly dis- 
comfited, and cast an inquiring glance 
at the capricious maiden out of the 
corner of his eye. But he was blessed 
with a temperament to deal with ca- 
prices. As a strong man treats the 
foibles of a child, he let them pass, and 
waited for the 
method equally admirable whether due to 
thickness of skin or largeness of mind. 


return of reason, —a 


But here was no case of caprice, as 
the junker was soon to learn to his cost. 
This young woman, who for months had 
been so kind, so hospitable, so compan- 
ionable, and even confidential, now sud- 
denly turned about, and began to treat 
him in a most distant manner, to avoid 
meeting him or holding with him any 
but the most formal 
All this without explanation or apparent 
-ause. 

As suddenly on his side the junker 


communication. 


began to realize how prized this com- 
panionship had been by him, what an 
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important part it had formed of his 
daily life, how insensibly it had colored 
all his plans for the future, and what 
a grievous afiliction its abrupt cessation 
now proved. 

Conscious of no offense committed, of 
no shortcoming in manner or intent, nor 
of any neglect of duty towards his young 
hostess, he was at first puzzled, and then 
greatly disturbed, by this singular change 
of deportment. After a long and fruit- 
less pondering upon the matter, he re- 
solved to seek an explanation of Hester 
herself. This, 
easy matter, so persistently did she avoid 
him, and so lacking was he in the bold- 


however, he found no 


ness needed to make opportunities. 

But patience such as Barent’s rarely 
One Sunday after- 
noon, while idly pacing the ramparts of 


goes unrewarded. 


the fort, he saw the familiar figure just 
turning into the old burying-ground 
which formerly stretched between the 
western side of Broadway and the North 
River. Here at last was his chance. 
He paused a moment to summon reso- 
lution, and then made the best of his 
way to the spot. 

ate, he looked 
about for several minutes before discov- 
After 


no long time, however, he saw her half- 


Passing through the 


YY, 
5 
ering the object of his search. 


way down to the river, wandering among 
the graves and studying the epitaphs. 
He stopped; his courage flew away 
He loi- 
tered, watching her movements, accom- 
Muttering 
to himself in a distraught way, he read 


now when he most needed it. 
modating his pace to hers. 


aloud scraps of the inscriptions on the 
simple head-stones, as he sauntered on : 

“< Hier rust het lighaem von Peter 
Suydam’ — now she stops —‘ geboren 
den 20° February ’ —she does not hear 
me — ‘ overleden ’ — she goes on again. 
‘In den Heere ontslapen’ — in a min- 
ute more I shall come up with her — 
*‘ Hendrick Amermore’ — how will she 
look! ‘* Tot gedachtenis Jacob 
Mindert overleden’ — she will be an- 


von 
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gered — ‘oude zynde 75 jaaren’ — yet 
will I not go without speech 
‘Hier leydt het stoffelyck 
Wouter Van Dyke.’ ” 
Hester, too, it seemed, was 
mortuary lore, for, turning 


with her. 
deel von 
busy with 
back by 
chance to read again an epitaph she had 
passed, she came full upon her abashed 
follower. With a dismayed look, he 
stammered, — 

“T saw you from the fort—I—I 
came here to get speech with you!” 

“With me?” she began, with a flushed 
and guilty look, but directly rallied, and 
ended in a freezing tone, “ What can you 
have of such moment to say to me ?’ 

“T—we—of late you 
treated me with the old good-will.” 

Sor” 

He did not wince at 


have not 


the exasperating 

monosyllable, but went on simply, — 
“TI beg to be told 

given you offense.” 


in what I have 


Staggered a little by this directness, 
Hester labored over her answer. 

“JT — you cannot — my good-will is 
not a matter that comes at bidding,” she 
answered at last, evasively. 

I am a 
I have done something: I 


“T see well—I know all. 
big bungler. 
have made a mistake, I have hurt your 
feelings. ”T is always so: I drive them 


What shall 


I think only of pleasing you, and 


away I would draw to me. 
I do? 
here see how it turns out. Tell me now 
what it is, that I may do it no more.” 

The petitioner was plainly stirred up. 
This was a long speech for him, and 
it was blurted out in a spasmodic, half- 
surly tone, as though in resentment at 
Providence for having made him after 
so faulty a pattern. 

Hester looked at him attentively, as 
she said in a tone somewhat softer, — 

“You have done nothing; there is 
nothing to tell.” 

“ But why, then, do you speak after 
that fashion? Why do you look at me 
in such a way ? I would seare an enemy, 


that look! Why do you not give me 
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your hand when we meet ? 
not sit and talk 
you never come upon the stoop nowa- 
Why do you not ask me to do 

Tell me that, — tell me that, 


” 


Why do we 
as we did? Why do 
days ? 
things ? 
if there is nothing! 

This downright way of conducting 
the interview was very confusing. Hes- 
ter blushed, quite at a loss for an an- 
swer. Recovering herself presently, she 
replied, — 

“IT do not choose to talk upon the 
matter.” 

“You will be friends no longer?” 
cried the junker, with a great burst. 

Hester hesitated ; for a moment a look 
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of irresolution disturbed her face ; then 
stepping forward with outstretched hand, 
she said, — 

“IT thank you for all your good offices. 
You have my good-will, but,” she con- 
cluded firmly, “‘ we can never be friends 
in the way you would wish.” 

And turning about she walked away, 
leaving him staring at the grave-stones, 
and muttering vaguely, — 

“* Hier leydt het lighaem .. . ‘nev- 
er be friends’ . . . von Hester, huys- 
vrouw von Barent Rhynders . . 
the 
wish’ . . . overleden 


*nev- 


er be friends in way you would 
QO sé. 1 "never 


99°99 


— never in the way you would wish 
Hdwin Lassetter Bynner. 





LA NOUVELLE 


TEN years before Jacques Cartier set 
sail from St. Malo, the French Crown 
had appropriated to itself the Ameri- 
van coast from Florida to Cape Breton, 
under the name of La Nouvelle France. 
A decade afterward Cartier opened up 
to French occupation the northernmost 
parts of then known America, and the 
colonists that settled the shores of the 
St. Lawrence were Frenchmen, who had 
no other notion of their work than that 
of making a new France out of these 
wilds. This object would be accom- 
plished when they had created in the 
New World a France which was a repro- 
duction of the France of the Old World. 
They never dreamed of changing their 
nationality, or even of suffering their new 
environment to qualify it in the least; 
nor did they ever do so; their enemy 
did it for them. They were French- 
men-in-Canada, Canadian-French, down 
to 1759; then their hereditary foe took 
a hand in the matter, and when, as a 
result, the new oath of allegiance had 
severed the ties of blood they became 
French-Canadians. 


FRANCE. 


the Canadian- 
French-Canadians, then, 
was not their own ploughs, but the 
sword of their enemy. 


What transformed 
French into 


If ever a bless- 
ing fell upon a people in the shape of a 
calamity, it was when the French were 
forced from the Plains of Abraham by 
the British. 
blessings, and it is no wonder that de- 
spair settled upon these people when 
the fall of Louisburg was followed by 
that of Quebee. God had turned his 
face from them. Nevertheless, out of 
the carcass came forth honey; not in a 
day. it is true, but in a period of such 
short duration that, in the life of a 
people, is as a day. Heretofore the 
French-in-Canada had not been a peo- 
ple, they had not been even a colony: 
they had “occupied” the land; they 
had been but garrisons, mere warders 
of the north gate of French America. 
It is true that the change of flag altered 
this characteristic no more than to make 
them warders of the north gate of Brit- 
ish America, but a stupendous change 
was awaiting them. 


Men are slow to recognize 


They were to be 
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their own men, and, with the guns of 
their ancient enemy protecting them 
against the world, they were yet, indif- 
ferent to the sneer of Voltaire, to pos- 
sess as their very own those “leagues 
of frozen ground,” and to be living ex- 
amples of the truth that peace hath its 
victories as well as war. ‘Time brought 
and that the 
conquered were not slow to take advan- 
tage of them is shown by the fact that 
in fifteen short years they had turned 
the tables upon their conquerors. 


along its opportunities, 


It happened in this way. The an- 
nual increase of 480 souls had at last, 
by 1759, given over 60,000 French to 
the valley of the St. Lawrence. Here 
was the beginning of a people. As soon 
as the British obtained complete control 
of the country, which was accomplished 
in the year following by the capture of 
Montreal, they subjected it to military 
rule. It cannot be said that this bore 
very hard upon the French, for they 
were secure in life and property; they 
were protected from foreign enemies ; 
the restrictions put upon them were not 
excessive; and, what is more to the 
purpose, they had always been so habit- 
uated to military rule under the old 
régime that they had little exeuse for 
finding fault with it under the new. 
They had merely exchanged one form 
of military government for another; 
and that the later one was not unduly 
repressive is disclosed by the fact that 
the right of petition was exercised as 
freely by them as by any other depen- 


dents of the British Crown. Neverthe- 


less, they chafed at the mere appear- 


ances of subjection, and especially at 
the abrogation of their old laws, and 
the substitution of the common law of 
England, for which they could have no 
hereditary attachment, and which they 
did not understand. Discontent in this 
respect began to express itself imme- 
diately after the royal proclamation of 
1763, in the form of protest and peti- 
tion, which were maintained with such 
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constancy and vigor as led to the con- 
clusion that already the unfortunates 
were enjoying greater freedom of speech 
than they ever had done in the good 
old days of commandants and intend- 
ants. How long the British government 
would have turned a deaf ear can be 
Military rule lasted 
but four years, and the governors cer- 
tainly did all they could to effect a 
transformation of the Gallic 
Anglican structure of society with as 
little derangement of the established or- 
For all that, 
the French felt the subjection keenly, 
and chafed under it, until, of 
den, every cause of irritation, except the 


conjectured only. 


into an 


der of things as possible. 
a sud- 


feeling of alienage, vanished as if by 
enchantment, and liberation was thrust 
upon them by the very hands which un- 
til now had been so grudging. 

With the downfall of French power 
upon the St. Lawrence disappeared ex- 
ternal pressure upon the British colo- 
nies, and the fear of the wolf no longer 
made the child press closer to its mother. 
“They are caught at last!” cried Choi- 
seul. ‘There was reason for his glee, 
for the rapid development of thirteen 
colonies showed signs of attaining such 
proportions as would permit these colo- 
nies no longer to brook the restrictions 
of distant parliaments. 1774 was the 
year of the Boston Port Bill, of the 
Massachusetts Regulating Act, of the 
first Continental Congress, and Lord 
North was in office. The same motives 
that formerly had actuated the French 
now compelled the British to make sure 
of the St. Lawrence as a highway to 
the valleys of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, and state-craft was already busy 
in that direction. If Canada went out 
with the other colonies, and all made 
good their footing, the whole of British 
America was lost. On the other hand, if 
she stood fast, then, come what might, 
Great Britain would still hold the north- 
ern gate of the continent. The French 
seized the opportunity, and pressed their 
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demands. This action was significant, 
and admitted of but one interpretation. 
There was nothing to do but to yield: 
and thus a mocking world was afforded 
the spectacle of British officials making 
room for French; of a Protestant par- 
liament setting up the Church of Rome ; 
of an English legislature ousting the 
common law of England, and putting 
the Coutume de Paris in its place; 
and of Britons taking from Britons the 
woods and waters they had helped to 
conquer, and giving them to the very 
Gauls from whom they had been wrest- 
ed. The victor was vanquished, abso- 
lutely, completely vanquished, and had 
been made to eat his leek. It was 
enough to make Wolfe turn in his 
grave. ‘Thanks to the “external pres- 
sure ” which, the tables being turned, was 
now exerted from the south upon the 
north, the compact — for such it was — 
has held good to the present day. The 
French-Canadians withstood the blan- 
dishments of the Americans, and have 
kept the gate for the English ever 
since; and as they certainly could not 
better themselves by trusting to the haz- 
ards of rebellion, they prudently stood 
firm for their, old enemies and new 
friends. Each party got what it had 
bargained for: one, the valley of the 
St. Lawrence and dominion; the other, 


religion, laws, customs, territory, honor. 
The Frenchman took the lion’s share. 
Thus in the short space of fifteen 
years the French found themselves bet- 
ter off than ever they could have hoped 
to be had they remained subjects of 


France. At a stroke of the pen they 
became Canadians. Ever since the con- 
quest, the only military character remain- 
ing to them had been a passive one, and 
was derived from the mere fact of their 
being a body in situ, of their being 
where fortune had placed them, and all 
the force demanded of them was the 
resistance of immobility. This was sim- 
ple negation so far as military character 
was concerned, but it was the greatest 
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blessing that could befall them; for the 
last breath of Montcalm dissipated all 
the dreams of conquest that had stood 
so long between them and real pros- 
perity, —dreams that had set up do- 
minion instead of development, that 
had grasped at the emptiness of strife 
instead of the fullness of peace, that 
had pushed aside patient toil for the 
excitement of adventure, and had sac- 
rificed in high places the real to the 
unreal. Had any one told a Canadian- 
Frenchman in 1758 that he would be 
better off without a military constitution 
than with one, he would have thought 
the speaker mad. Had any one told a 
French-Canadian in 1778 that it would 
be better to have the old régime back 
than to go on without it, he would have 
handed the tempter over to custody as 
one unsafe to be at large, whether mad- 
man or traitor. In this brief period a 
great and enduring change had been 
wrought. The military constitution of 
society had pervaded the whole struc- 
ture before the conquest. Every man 
felt himself to be a force in “ the oceu- 
pation.” All eyes, thoughts, and im- 
pulses centred in the Chateau St. Louis, 
and what emanated from headquarters 
gave tone to everybody and everything. 
It was no more than natural, then, that 
the life, the very existence, of this little 
organism, so remote frem its race-centre, 
seemed to its components to depend upon 
the artificial character that had become 
a second nature, and that, bereft of this, 
there was nothing left but to lie down 
and die. But the fact is that, so far 
from being essential to its existence, this 
military constitution was the greatest 
hindrance to its development ; it was 
the one thing which all along had been 
checking its growth, and putting it in 
a false light to itself and to the outer 
world. 

When the agony of mortification was 
over, and the French took heart again, 
they were not slow to perceive that the 
loss of their arms was really beneficial 
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to them. Their awakening was a rude 
but salutary one. ‘The dreams of con- 
quest dissipated, they had nothing to 
distract attention from their fields, and 
these, the very soil itself, form the first 
and last f 


foundations of constitutional 
development. 


The conditions of social 


existence soon began to better in every 


way: growth that heretofore had been 
stunted took on an air of evolution; 
dependence on others gave way to de- 
pendence on self; and the blood that 
so long had been sluggish now coursed 
freely through its natural channels. 
The weight had been lifted, and the 
long nightmare was over. Military 
glory, with all its delusive and mocking 
phantoms, once gone, the soldier retired, 
and the citizen took his place. Society 
no longer huddled beneath the eaves 
of a guard-house, but entering into its 
natural abiding-place, the home, grouped 
itself about the hearth; and lo, before 
the world had time to realize it, there 
stood a people! Henceforth the French- 
Canadians had a distinct, political, al- 
most a national existence. No longer 
the hangers-on of a mother who valued 
them only for the use she could put 
them to, they dictated to a step-mother 
who was only too glad to keep peace in 
the family by letting them have their 
own way. They had their own prop- 
erty, their own tenures, their own lan- 
They 
virtually made their own laws and im- 
posed their own taxes; they paid no im- 
perial revenue, and they had no external 
enemies against whom Great Britain 
was not bound to protect them. Nay, 
they were preferred above the true heirs 
themselves, who sent over a vain peti- 
tion for the repeal, or at least amend- 
ment, of the Quebee Act. This sounds 
like a chapter from the Arabian Nights, 
where the water-ecarrier at sunrise is 


guage, and their own religion. 


grand vizier at sunset. It is, neverthe- 
less, a chapter from the history of Eng- 
land. Such The 


transformation did not terminate with 


are the bare facts. 
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mere physical facts, but reached to moral 
and political effects that have attracted 
the observation of politicians and philos- 
ophers, and have demonstrated for the 
hundredth time that a people’s develop- 
ment is best effected when left to the 
people themselves. 

Prior to the fall of Quebec, the con- 
trast presented by the barren character 
of the French occupation with the rich 
development of institutions in the Brit- 
ish colonies was extremely unfavorable. 
It cannot be said that the change of 
sovereignty changed this, but it can 
be said that it transformed the Cana- 
dian- French into French - Canadians ; 
that, in doing so, it infused new life 
into this people, and gave them a new 
character, — in fact, made a people of 
them,—and started them so success- 
fully on their feet that the Quebec Act 
marks an epoch of institutional devel- 
opment in their annals such as they 
never had before, and of which, so long 
as they were French subjects, they had 
never given the first hint or sign. In 
a word, the French-Canadians speedily 
took upon themselves the characteristics 
of a self-reliant people. Not that they 
surpassed other peoples under like con- 
ditions, or even equaled them ; but they 
rose rapidly to the level assigned them 
by nature, as a cork rises to the surface 
The 
old-time lethargy diminished, and activi- 
ty took the place of inaction. 


when pressure has been removed. 


The first and great change wrought 
was a result of the deprivation of their 
military character. Attack and defense 
were now in other hands. As a conse- 
quence, social energy directed itself to- 
ward domestic objects. The clash of 
arms was stilled in the presence of the 
law ; expeditions, that had for their ob- 
ject the acquisition of unneeded territory 
and spoils, gave way to projects for ag- 
riculture and trade. The fifteen years 
that had elapsed since the capitulation 
of Quebec had given the land a healthy, 
recuperative rest; another generation, 
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unused and indifferent to arms, was now 
coming on the stage, and was pushing 
off the lagging veterans who had grown 
incapacitated or out of touch with the 
new times; above all, the population 
had become fixed and producing, instead 
of being wandering and consuming. The 
Coutume de Paris, instead of remaining 
rigid, gradually modified and adapted 
itself to the requirements of the soil 
into which it had been transplanted. 
The criminal-process of England was 
accepted, with nothing more serious oc- 
curring than the murmmring that always 
accompanies the acceptance of what can- 
not be avoided. Education began to 
make its way among classes that here- 
tofore could neither read nor write, and 
the bar, for which there had been little 
use under military rule, quickly assumed 
the importance that always characterizes 
it under free governments. The Cana- 
dians took the first steps towards having 
a literature of their own. 


Their orators 
made themselves heard, and gave prom- 
ise of attaining the creditable position 


occupied by them to-day. The forests 
were invaded for timber rather than for 
fur ; the trade in the latter product pass- 
ing under British control. Descended 
from the thriftiest and most frugal of 
races, this people has cultivated to good 
purpose the commercial virtues of thrift 
and frugality. In a word, a change 
same over their condition, if not over 
their nature, and, quickly assuming the 
character to which they were entitled 
by birth, they afforded another instance 
of the rapidity with which untrammeled 
Nature asserts herself after release from 
repression. 

In 1758, the French-Canadians num- 
bered but 90,000, all told; to-day they 
number 2,250,000. This tells the story : 
in their competition with the British 
races, they have surpassed them in nat- 
ural increase. The average French-Ca- 
nadian household includes nine members, 
and families of fifteen and eighteen are 
common. This increase from 90,000 to 
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more than 
a third, it 


natural increase; for accession by immi- 


2,000,000 in a century and 
must be borne in mind, is 


gration has been so slight as not to be 
worth speaking of. At the present rate 
of increase, the year A. pd. 2000, less 
than a century and an eighth distant, 
should see 25,000,000 ; or, to state it in 
gross, in less than two centuries and a 
half, the French-Canadian population 
will have increased from 90,000 to 25,- 
000,000. 

This expansion of population is al- 
ready making itself felt in the exclusion 
With 


the disposition of the British to preserve 


of those who stand in its way. 


their homogeneity, and with their indis- 
position to assimilate blood alien to their 
own, one of two things must happen: 
either they must eject the vanquished 
from the conquered territory, or they 
must themselves The former 
course they pursued with the Acadians, 
the latter they are following in the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence ; though it can- 
not be said that they actually settled and 
occupied the lands within the French 
limits to any great extent. The Brit- 
ish emigrants do not tarry on the lower 
St. Lawrence, but, passing through the 
French provinces, make the Laurentian 
valley only the highway whereby to 
reach Ontario and the northwest. Great 
Britain has contented herself with hold- 
ing the citadel of Quebee and securing 
the colonial trade. She has had to re- 
linquish her monopoly of the trade, but 
she is determined to maintain her hold 
on the rock of Donnacona. ‘To do this, 
the policy of which the Quebee Act was 
the expression is as tenaciously adhered 
to and as inflexibly enforced to-day as 
it was in 1774. This policy is, to main- 
tain the French as the warders of the 
northern gate. In no respect has this 
been modified further than to garrison 
the citadel with Canadian instead of im- 
“Tt is well for us,” 
Lord Lorne, speaking of the habitans, 
in Canadian Pictures, — “it is well for 


retire. 


perial forces. says 
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us that, instead of being a desert, the lit- 
toral of the St. Lawrence is garrisoned 
for us by a population so orderly, con- 
tented, hardy, and enduring.” With the 
Quebee Act and its history before their 
eyes, the handful of Britons in the 
province of Quebec should have no diffi- 
culty in definitely comprehending their 
position. 


There is one notable exception to the 
use of the province of Quebec as a place 
of transit merely for British immigra- 
tion; for what are known as the East- 
ern Townships, situated in this province, 
north of Vermont, were settled by Eng- 


lish and Scotch, with the purpose, too, 
of breaking its Gallic homogeneity, — 
a vain attempt, as even these are being 
overrun by the French-Canadian, and 
the Briton is getting out of the way. 
Hitherto, the tendency of this invasion 
has been southward, and it has over- 
leaped the boundary that separates the 
Frenchman from his ancient foe, the 
New Englander. But for some time 
past it has been moving westward: it 
has crossed the Ottawa, and, with re- 
morseless tread, has begun the conquest 
of the neighboring fields of Ontario. 
The counties of this latter province im- 
mediately bordering upon the Ottawa, 
to which he was long a stranger, are now 
familiar with the sight and sound of 
Jean Baptiste. He is a veritable camel 
in the Arab’s tent: let him get but his 
head in, and his whole body follows, 
while the family flies out at the other 
side; for true it is that, as he advances, 
emigration from Ontario to the north- 
west increases. There are now 150,000 
French in the province of Ontario; 
12,000 in Prince Edward Island, where 
at the fall of Louisburg there were only 
250; in Nova Scotia, 45,000; in New 
Brunswick, 60,000; in the province of 
Quebec, 1,250,000; and elsewhere in 
the British possessions, 25,000. 

This expansion is not so much a mat- 
ter of religion as of race; the Catholic 
Irish fare no better than the Protestant 
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English. In 1871, the Irish Catholic 
population of Montreal numbered about 
35,000 ; in 1881, it had fallen to 27,000. 
The British population retired with 
equal step, and from having fifteen of 
the thirty members of the corporation 
in 1865, they can now muster but twelve. 
Thus a majority of six are in the hands 
of the victorious French; a good work- 
ing majority out of thirty votes. In the 
Dominion or federal parliament at Ot- 
tawa they hold the balance of power, 
and they are effectively represented in 
the cabinet. That they are not back- 
ward in asserting their race characteris- 
tics is shown by the fact that, wherever 
they get the upper hand, English has to 
yield to French ; the very nomenclature 
of the streets betrays their shibboleth, 
for Queen becomes Notre Dame Street, 
and Princess, Ste. Anne. 

There is no question of the French- 
Canadian having nourished, ever since 
his appearance on these shores, aspira- 
tions of empire, and that, as the star of 
Old France waned in the east, he has 
watched with joy the star of New France 
waxing in the west. La Nouvelle France 
has never been a dream to him. La 
Nouvelle France it was in actuality to 
his fathers, and La Nouvelle France it 
is to him this day. First of all, he is 
French and Catholic ; after that, a Brit- 
ish subject ; never a Briton. Ever since 
the conquest he has bided his time and 
found his profit therein. On the surface 
he has been an opportunist ; but really 
and at heart he is one who acts from 
indomitable race instincts, from ancient 
associations, from strong religious feel- 
ing, and from a lurking sense of wrongs 
to right, quite as much as from motives 
of personal interest. He has, too, the 
readiness and adroitness which depen- 
dence upon opportunity calls into play. 
The Quebee Act is a standing testi- 
mony to this character ; for, though the 
weaker party, and so weak as to be ab- 
solutely in the power of his conqueror, 
by the skillful use of opportunity he 
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was enabled to fight Montcalm’s battle 
over again with success. He gained the 
field, so far as his province was con- 
cerned, and gained it so completely that 
henceforth he could make it the impreg- 
nable base of operations that have for 
their object the reduction of all British 
America to his possession. Nay, in- 
trenched upon this vantage-ground, he 
could indulge in dreams which includ- 
ed within the borders of La Nouvelle 
France every foot of soil it ever pos- 
Why should he 
not so dream? Did not the Quebec 
Act give him liberty to do so without 
question, when it bade him take all this 
to himself, — all of La Nouvelle France 
and all of British America, save the 
narrow strip of sea-coast and uplands, 
from whose slopes rose to his delighted 
but obdurate ear the importunate ap- 
peals of Britons distressed by Britons ? 
And who is to say nay to his crusade ? 
Not the trespassers who entered fields 
previously reserved for him by the lord 
of the manor. It does not lie in their 
mouths to deny his right to anything 
but the eminent domain. Not the Great 
Britain who bestowed upon this alien 
what she had taken from her own chil- 
dren: indeed, she does not deny his 


sessed, and more too. 


claims; she recognizes them as valid, 
and frankly admits that “these were 
guaranteed him by the inviolable honor 
of British law within the great province 
of Quebec.” The Quebee Act is still in 
force, and is working as much in his 
favor to-day as it ever did. Why not 
take it at its word; and why may not 
the dreams of 1774 be the aims of 1889 
and the realizations of the future ? 

That such is the controlling motive 
of the French-Canadian is apparent in 
everything he does. Time was when he 
could not call even the little horn-work 
across the St. Charles his own, and when 
the morning sun saw him a fugitive 
from the sacred city. To-day he indig- 
nantly repudiates “the conquest,” and 
brooks with ill-concealed chagrin the 
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presence within his gates of the handful 
of detested and vanquished conquerors. 
“ Létat, cest moi! TI, the French- 
man!” is his exulting ery. He laughs 
to scorn all attempts to anglicize him, 
and retorts by gallicizing the very locali- 
ties that are set aside as points @appui 
from which to break his homogeneity. 
At late as February of this year (1889), 
we have concerning him the testimony 
of one whose business it was to reign 
over him, and this testimony is worth 
considering. Lord Lorne affirms that a 
strong people is growing, purely French 
in thought, language, and religion; that 
they keep together as a political force ; 
that with them it is always “notre na- 
tion,” “nous Canadiens,” a homogene- 
ous population, allowing no mixture with 
others of different religion; that what 
they must have is “os institutions,” 
French law, French custom, none other ; 
that the sentiment of being still French 
is there; that the power is growing to 
assert a separate policy, and to have a 
French state in the northeast conserv- 
ing its “national” traditions apart from 
those of the rest of the continent ; that, 
conservatives of the conservatives, the 
old Legitimist feelings in Church and 
State prevailing in Europe during the 
best times of French monarchy are the 
ideals after which they are taught to 
live; that the tricolor is a flag hoisted 
with even greater pride than the union 
jack ; and that they cannot be changed 
unless they forswear all that they hold 
sacred. No; the Church forbids. What- 
ever the future may bring, continues 
the marquess, there is no doubt that 
this large and rapidly augmenting peo- 
ple, of one faith, one blood, and ani- 
mated by so intense a feeling of na- 
tionality, will exist as a factor largely 
influencing the condition of the north- 
eastern corner of the American conti- 
nent. If for the phrase “ will exist as 
a factor largely influencing,” ete., there 
be substituted one reading “ exist to-day 
as a factor absolutely controlling the 
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the 
the description will conform more close- 
ly to the facts. The French-Canadian 
is master, absolute master, of the valley 
of the St. Lawrence from the Ottawa 
to the Strait of Belle Isle, and of the 
valley of the St. John from Lake Po- 
henegamook to the Tobique. 


condition of northeastern corner,” 


Through- 
out this vast but rather unfruitful land, 
nothing indicative of the presence of 
the Anglo-Saxon strikes the eye of the 
traveler from the deck of the boat that 
conveys him down the St. Lawrence, 
save the union jack that floats from the 
king’s bastion in the citadel of Quebec. 
It was to keep this flag waving on that 
spot that the Quebee Act was made the 
real, unchanging, and underlying consti- 
tution of Canada, and every interest of 
every English-speaking colonist staked 
upon the fidelity of guardians that re- 
fuse to be anglicized. How long will 
the unanglicized guardians of this flag 
suffer it to flaunt over them? Just so 
long as it is significant of their suprem- 
acy, and not a day longer. 

Few Americans appreciate the pre- 
sence of the French-Canadian on our own 
territory as an important and pregnant 
fact. It is true that he does not bring 
with him the significance that he carries, 
for example, into Ontario ; for, thus far, 
he has not endangered our principle of 
assimilation, and his appearance here is 
uniformly accompanied with the decla- 
‘ation that he intends to return home, 
whereas in Ontario it is plain enough 
It is the differ- 
ence, as the lawyers say, between the 


that he goes to stay. 


animus revertendi and the animis ma- 
nendi. Nevertheless, the constant pre- 
sence among us of 600,000 of these liv- 
ing arguments is not to be ignored, espe- 
cially as, in spite of the efforts made to 
keep them at home, their neighbors seem 
bent on joining them. Moreover, what- 
ever the intention to return, the result is 
habitation, and this disposition to remain 
is strengthening. The report of the 
commissioner of the Connecticut State 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Mas- 
sachusetts census of 1885, betray some 
striking facts. One is that the French- 
Canadians, so far, have kept east of the 
Connecticut River; another is that they 
This 


arouse 


appear in large groups or masses. 
latter characteristic yet 
apprehension. Both conditions 
be attributed to the same cause, being 


may 


are to 


necessitated by the topographical re- 
quirements of manufacture in that part 
of the country. But who would sup- 
pose that already they had penetrated 
almost to Long Island Sound ? 
theless, the commissioner’s report shows 
that in Wyndham County, Connecticut, 
one fifth of the entire population is 


Never- 


French-Canadian ; an element, ‘in fact, 
larger than exists in any other county in 
the United States, except in the border 
There 
are districts where the French-Canadian 
population quite overshadows the Amer- 
ican element.” 


county of Aroostook, in Maine. 


The Massachusetts cen- 
sus reveals a very low order of educa- 
tional attainments among them, for it 
shows that over fifty-one per cent. of the 
French-Canadian aliens illiterate, 
and that, of the total of illiterate aliens, 
they constitute more than thirty-two per 
cent. They have their societies and be- 


are 


nevolent institutions, and their interest 
in acquiring permanent domicile, in be- 
coming naturalized, and in learning the 
English language is increasing. 

The tranquillity with which we regard 
of the French 
is not shared by the English-speaking 
provinces of Canada. 
heralds the enemy’s approach. 


our allotment invasion 
Instinctive dread 
No one 
‘an journey throughout the province of 
Ontario without being constantly met 
by evidences of fear and distrust of the 
French-Canadian. If there be a skele- 
ton in the Ontarian’s closet, it is that he 
or his children may live to see his proy- 
ince gallicized and romanized. It is the 
same in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and the other provinces where the French 
are still in a minority. Much thought 
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of evil is taken for the morrow, and the 
time when the French-Canadian may 
return a majority is daily anticipated by 
those who behold in his supremacy the 
downfall of Protestantism and the hu- 
miliation of the English-speaking races 
at the hands of their hereditary foe. 
This fear crops out at all times and in 
all places, and is the motive of those 
bursts of feeling towards annexation to 
this country which have of late mani- 
fested themselves with increasing force 
and frequency. ‘‘ French influence,” it 
is said, “is the one now predominating 
at Ottawa ; it holds the balance of power, 
and, when fortune permits it to strike, 
it is certain, speedy, and remorseless. 
What is this but subjection to French 
rule? We will not be ruled by the 
French ; yet, so long as the Quebec Act 
is in force, there can be no other out- 
look, and Great Britain must continue 
to lean towards the French side and to 
strengthen French interests at the ex- 
pense of British interests. What, then, 
is to be done? We have one of four 
courses to pursue: either to remain as 
we are; to take the matter into our own 
hands, and repeal the Quebee Act with 
fire and sword; to secede and set up as 
an independent state; or to seek annex- 
ation with the United States. To adopt 
the first course would be submissively to 
fold our hands, and to accept as cravens 
the situation that has become intolerable 
tous asmen. To take the matter into 
our own hands means civil war, perhaps 
rebellion, with ourselves as rebels; for 
what assurance have we of the counte- 
nance of the mother country, when the 
present intolerable condition is the result 
of that countenance being turned from us 
ever since 1774? To secede and set up 
for ourselves independently of the world 
would not be permitted by the mother 
country, and this would be to plunge into 
the horrors of civil war and rebellion, 
with the absolute certainty of the impe- 
rial government being against us and to 
the full extent of her power. Moreover, 
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even success would be a doubtful gain. 
Inland and cut off from communication 
with the outer world, we should not be 
relieved from the encroachments of our 
ancient enemy ; while to our friendly but 
overshadowing neighbor on the south, 
we should become a standing tempta- 


tion to conquest. Thus, if we remain 
as we are, we must either submit to the 
rule of an alien blood, an alien tongue, 
and an alien religion, or resist with 
arms ; if we set up for ourselves, we 
become isolated, our best estate can 
never be more than that of a petty pow- 
er, and we hold ourselves forth a con- 
stant temptation to conquest. There is 
but one way of escape from the body of 
this death: to take time by the forelock, 
and, entering the Union of our own mo- 
tion, cast in our lot with those of our 
own tongue and blood, with those whose 
federal affairs are not the arena of con- 
flicting faiths, and with those whose car- 
dinal doctrine of political constitution is, 
that each State shall manage its own 
affairs absolutely, and, moreover, shall 
have its due weight in the federal coun- 
cils. Thus should we enter the Union 
free agents, and so should we ever con- 
tinue on an equality with our own blood, 
our own tongue, and our religion will be 
free from constantly impending subver- 
The security of our future draws 
us in one direction only, and there is 
nothing left but annexation.” 

It may be a long time before the de- 
scendants of the United Empire loyalists 
bring themselves to this pass, — they who 
sought the depths of Ontario’s forests, 
and became hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, sooner than share with us 
the mastery of our rebellious tents. 
Nevertheless, who will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar ; and when, of the two leading 
journals of Ontario, one breathes forth 
fire and slaughter against the French, 
declaring that, in the event of another 
subjection by the British, the truce of 
the former conquest will not be repeat- 
ed, and when its rival as emphatically 


sion. 
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avers that the solution of Canadian diffi- 
culties may be nearer at hand than peo- 
ple suppose, and glances in the direc- 
tion of Washington, it is time to heed 
the straws that are flying before the 
wind. 

The Dominion of Canada is a device 
to keep the peace between those to whom 
Nature has allotted an irrepressible con- 
flict. This conflict is between adversa- 
ries of different and irreconcilable races, 
different and irreconcilable methods, 
different and irreconcilable tongues, and 
different and irreconcilable religions. 
The blood of Riel assuaged the wrath of 
Ontario only for the moment, and staved 
off, without preventing, the day of dis- 
ruption and of hostile contact; on the 
other hand, by exasperating Quebee and 
wounding its sense of nationality, it 
threatens to hasten the inevitable climax. 
Assuming, however, that the bellicose 
and mysterious utterances of the Toron- 
to press have no more solid foundation 
than the irritation of the moment; that 
the loyalty that brought Ontario into 
the world will prevail against forebod- 
ings that tempt her to cut loose from a 
dominion that dares not dominate ; that 
both parties will take counsel of right 
reason and good-will, and, at the worst, 
will agree to disagree and to substitute 
rivalry for antagonism, the French-Cana- 
dian, in the peaceful contest for terri- 
tory and political supremacy, will have 
the great, the very great advantage of 
consummate organization, of effective 
discipline, of complete homogeneity, and 
of greater natural increase. It is this 
latter force that is pressing the Briton 
helplessly to the wall, and that will inex- 
orably carry the day against him in the 
decisive battle for race supremacy. 


La Nouvelle France has had its ups 
and downs, and has now reached the 
point where humility is discarded for 


aggression. The step from the ante- 
chamber to the closet has been taken, 


and the servant has become greater than 
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the master; in fact, he bullies him. 
The new squire has put on new gar- 
ments befitting his change of condition, 
and shows the usual effeets of elevation. 
He talks of Yanadians ”’ and of 
“our institutions,” declares that he will 
permit nobody on his premises but his 
own people, threatens his neighbors, and 
has grand plans for the future. He 
is a little sensitive to anything that re- 
calls the past too abruptly ; refers to his 
former subordinate position as incident 
to the rude game of war; calls Heaven 
to witness that his family was the oldest 
in the neighborhood, that it bowed to 
circumstances, but was never broken by 
them; regards himself as a man of des- 
tiny, and firmly believes in his star. La 
Nouvelle France is the great political 
fact of his existence: Old France may 
have changed, but New France, never. 
It may have been beaten to the ground 
by hereditary enemies, but has he not 
seen it rise, stronger than ever, endued 
with new life, mastering the master, — 
and this before the babe, born in the 
moment of humiliation, was half-way 
through his teens? Though he has late- 
ly called back to Ontario that the spec- 
tre of annexation has no terrors for him, 
he has never taken kindly to the project. 
Our prodigious receptivity and power of 
assimilation have aroused a dread, that 
expresses itself in his determination 
never to be “ absorbed,” like Louisiana. 
He has therefore given himself to 
every effort that would keep his chil- 
dren from crossing our border, and has 
set in motion what it pleases him to 
style the project of repatriation. Can- 
ada is good enough for him, he says, 
and there is no place like home, — which 
means that, for him, a dinner of herbs 
in the abodes of the godly is better than 
plenty in partibus tnfidelium ; that he 
regards the valley of the St. Lawrence 
as his natural habitat, and that French 
empire in America, if ever such exist, 
must emanate thence. 

Of this empire time must be the great 


ve (| 
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creative force; he will 
work for it. 


to 
We have seen the French- 
Canadian patient and persistent when 
in the dust; will he be less so beneath 


also have 
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Is La Nou- 
it written in 
The twentieth century will 


the burdens of the future ? 
velle France a dream, or is 
the stars ? 
determine. 

Eben Greenough Scott. 





THE WHITE 

Bena a New Englander, it is natu- 
ral that I should first speak about the 
weather. Only the middle of June, the 
green fields, and blue sky, and bright 
sun, with a touch of northern mountain 
wind blowing straight toward the sea, 
could make such a day, and that is all 
one can say about it. We were driving 
seaward through a part of the country 
which has been least changed in the 
last thirty years, — among farms which 
have been won from swampy lowland, 
and rocky, stump-buttressed hillsides ; 
where the forests wall in the fields, and 
send their outposts year by year farther 
into the pastures. There is a year or 
two in the history of these pastures 
before they have arrived at the dig- 
nity of being called woodland, and yet 
are too much shaded and overgrown by 
young trees to give proper pasturage, 
when they make delightful harbors for 
the small wild creatures which yet re- 
main, and for wild flowers and berries. 
Here you send astonished rabbit 
scurrying to his burrow, and there you 
startle yourself with a partridge, who 
seems to get the best of the encounter. 
Sometimes you see a hen partridge and 
her brood of chickens crossing your path 
with an air of comfortable door-yard se- 
curity. 


an 


As you drive along the narrow, 
grassy road, you see many charming 
sights and delightful nooks on either 
hand, where the young trees spring out 
of a close-cropped turf that carpets the 
ground like velvet. 
and the quaint fishing 
quit I find the most 
VOL. LXIV. 


Toward the east 
village of Ogun- 
delightful wood- 
No. 383. 23 
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land roads. There is little left of the 
large timber which once filled the re- 
gion, but much young growth, and there 
are hundreds of acres of cleared land 
and pasture ground where the forests 
are springing fast and covering the coun- 
try once more, as if they had no idea 
of losing in their war with civilization 
and the intruding white settler. The 
pine woods and the Indians seem to 
be next of kin, and the former owners 
of this corner of New England are the 
only proper figures to paint into such 
landseapes. The twilight under tall 
pines seems to be untenanted and to 
lack something, at first sight, as if one 
opened the door of an empty house. 
A farmer passing through with his axe 
is but an intruder, and children straying 
home from school give one a feeling of 
solicitude at their unprotectedness. The 
pines are the red man’s house, and it 


may be hazardous even yet for the gray 
farmhouses to stand so near the eaves 
of the forest. 


I have noticed a distrust 
of the deep woods, among elderly peo- 
ple, which was something more than a 
fear of losing their way. It was a feel- 
ing of defenselessness against some un- 
recognized but malicious influence. 
Driving through the long woodland 
way, shaded and chilly when you are 
out of the sun; across the Great Works 
River and its pretty elm-grown inter- 
vale; across the short bridges of brown 
brooks; delayed now and then by the 
sight of ripe strawberries in sunny spots 
by the roadside, one comes to a higher 
open country, where farm joins farm, 
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and the cleared fields lie all along the 
highway, while the woods are pushed 
back a good distance on either hand. 
The wooded hills, bleak here and there 
The 


houses are beside the road, with green 


with granite ledges, rise beyond. 


door- yards and large barns, almost 
empty now, and with wide doors stand- 
ing open, as if they were already 
expecting the hay crop to be brought 
in. The tall green grass is waving in 
the fields as the wind goes over, and 
and 
ripe strawberries and clover blowing 


there is a fragrance of whiteweed 


through the sunshiny barns, with their 
lean sides and their festoons of brown, 
dull, comfortable 
tures they appear to imaginative 


dusty cobwebs ; crea- 
eyes, 
waiting hungrily for their yearly meal. 
their 
sleepy shapes, like the birds which flit 
about great beasts; gay, movable, irrev- 


The eaves-swallows are teasing 


erent, almost derisive, those barn-swal- 
lows fly to and fro in the still, clear air. 

The noise of our wheels brings fewer 
faces to the windows than usual, and 
we lose the pleasure of seeing some of 
our friends who are apt to be looking 
out, and to whom we like to say good- 
day. Some funeral must be taking place, 
or perhaps the women may have gone 
out into the fields. It is hoeing-time 
and strawberry -time, and already we 
have seen some of the younger women 
at work among the corn and _ potatoes. 
One sight will be charming to remem- 
ber. Ona green hillside sloping to the 
the 
little girl was working away lustily with 
a big hoe on a patch of land perhaps 
fifty feet by twenty. There were all 
sorts of things growing there, as if a 


west, near one of houses, a thin 


child’s fancy had made the choice, 

straight rows of turnips and carrots and 
beets, a little of everything, one might 
say; but the only touch of color was 
from a long border of useful sage in 
full bloom of dull blue, on the upper 
side. I am sure this was called Katy’s 
or Becky’s piece by the elder members 
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of the family. One can imagine how 
the young creature had planned it in 
the spring, and persuaded the men to 
plough and harrow it, and since then 
had stoutly done all the work herself, 
and meant to send the harvest of the 
piece to market, and pocket her honest 
gains, as they came in, for some great 
end. She was as thin as a grasshopper, 
this busy little gardener, and hardly 
turned to give us a glance, as we drove 
slowly up the hill close by. ‘The sun 
will brown and dry her like a spear of 
grass on that hot slope, but a spark of 
fine spirit is in the small body, and I 
wish her a famous crop. I hate to say 
that the piece looked backward, all ex- 
cept the sage, and that it was a heavy 
bit of land for the clumsy hoe to pick at. 
The only puzzle is what she proposes to 
do with so long a row of Yet 


family with a 


sage. 
there may be a large 
downfall of measles yet ahead, and she 
does not mean to be caught without 
sage-tea. 
rate. 
Along this road every one of the old 
farmhouses has at least one tall bush of 


It is time it were cut, at any 


white roses by the door, — a most lovely 


sight, with buds and blossoms and un- 
vexed green leaves. I wish that I knew 
the history of them, and whence the 
first bush was brought. Perhaps from 
England itself, like a red rose that I 
know in Kittery, and the new shoots 
from the root were given to one neigh- 
bor after another all through the dis- 
trict. The bushes are slender, but they 
grow tall without climbing against the 
and fro in the wind 
with a grace of youth and an inexpressi- 


wall, and sway to 


ble charm of beauty. How many lovers 
must have picked them on Sunday even- 
ings, in all the bygone years, and carried 
them along the roads or by the pasture 
foot-paths, hiding them clumsily under 
their Sunday coats if they caught sight 
Here, too, where 
the sea wind nips many a young life 
before its prime, how often the white 


of any one coming. 
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roses have been put into paler hands, 
and withered there! 

In spite of the serene and placid look 
of the old houses, one who has always 
known them cannot help thinking of the 
sorrows of. these farms and their almost 
undiverted toil. Near the little garden- 
er’s plot we turned from the main road 
and drove through lately cleared wood- 
land up to an old farmhouse, high on a 
ledgy hill, whence there is a fine view of 
the country seaward and mountainward. 
There were few of the once large house- 
hold left there: only the old farmer, who 
was crippled by war wounds, active, 
cheerful man that he was once, and two 
young orphan children. 
much hard work spent on the place. 
Every generation has toiled from youth 
to age without being able to make much 
beyond a living. The dollars that can 
be saved are but few, and sickness and 
death have often brought their bitter 
cost. 


There has been 


The mistress of the farm was help- 
less for many years; through all the 
summers and winters she sat in her pil- 
lowed rocking-chair in the plain room. 
She could watch the seldom - visited 
lane, and beyond it, a little way across 
the fields, were the woods ; besides these, 
only the clouds in the sky. She could 
not lift her food to her mouth; she could 
not be her brother’s working partner. 
She never went into another woman’s 
house to see her works and ways, but 
sat there, aching and tired, vexed by flies 
and by heat, and isolated in long storms. 
Yet the whole country-side neighbored 
her with true affection. Her spirit grew 
stronger as her body grew weaker, and 
the doctors, who grieved because they 
could do so little with their skill, were 
never confronted by that malady of the 
spirit, a desire for ease and laziness, 
which makes the soundest of bodies use- 
The thought of 
her blooms in one’s mind like the whitest 
of flowers; it makes one braver and 
more thankful to remember the simple 
faith and patience with which she bore 


less and complaining. 
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her pain and trouble. How often she 
must have said, “ I wish I could do some- 
thing for you in return,’ when she was 
doing a thousand times more than if, 
like her neighbors, she followed the sim- 
ple round of daily life! She was doing 
constant kindness by her example ; but 
nobody can tell the woe of her long days 
and nights, the solitude of her spirit, as 
she was being lifted by such hard ways 
to the knowledge of higher truth and ex- 
perience. Think of her pain when, one 
after another, her housemates fell ill and 
died, and she could not tend them! And 
now, in the same worn chair where she 
and slept sat her brother, helpless 
too, thinking of her, and missing her 
more than if 


lived 


she had been sometimes 
away from home, like other women. 
Even a stranger would miss her in the 
house. 

There sat the old farmer, looking 
down the lane 
afflictions with 


in his turn, bearing his 
a patient sternness that 
may have been born of watching his 
sister’s serenity. There was a half- 
withered white rose lying within his 
reach. Some days nobody came up the 
lane, and the wild birds that ventured 
near the house and the clouds that blew 
over were his only entertainment. He 
had a fine face, of the older New Eng- 
land type, clean-shaven and strong-fea- 
tured, — a type that is fast passing away. 
He might have been a Cumberland 
dalesman, such were his dignity, and 
self-possession, and English soberness of 
manner. His large frame was built for 
hard work, for lifting great weights and 
pushing his plough through new-cleared 
land. We felt at home together, and 
each knew many things that the other 
did of earlier days, and of losses that 
had come with 
coming to the old house often in my 
childhood ; it was in this very farm lane 


time. I remembered 


that I first saw anemones, and learned 
what to call them. After 
away, this crippled man must have 


we drove 


thought a longtime about my elders and 
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betters, as if he were reading their story 
out of a book. I suppose he has hauled 
many a stick of timber pine down for 
the ship-yards, and gone through the 
village so early in the winter morning 
that I, waking in my warm bed, only 
heard the sleds creak through the frozen 
snow as the slow oxen plodded by. 

Near the house a trout brook comes 
plashing over the ledges. At one place 
there is a most exquisite waterfall, to 
which neither painter’s brush nor wri- 
ter’s pen can do justice. The sunlight 
falls through flickering leaves into the 
deep glen, and makes the foam whiter 
and the brook more golden-brown. You 
ean hear the merry noise of it all night, 
all day, in the house. A little way 
comes through 
marshy ground, which I fear has been 


above the farmstead it 


the cause of much illness and sorrow to 
the poor, troubled family. I had a thrill 
of pain, as it seemed to me that the brook 
was mocking at all that trouble with its 
wild carelessness and loud laughter, as 
it hurried away down the glen. 

When we had said good-by and were 
turning the horses away, there suddenly 
appeared ina foot-path that led down 
from one of the green hills the young 
grand-niece, just coming home from 
school. She was as quick as a bird, and 
as shy in her little pink gown, and bal- 
anced herself on one foot, like a flower. 
The brother was the elder of the two 
orphans; he was the old man’s delight 
and dependence by day, while his hired 
man was afield. The sober country boy 
had learned to wait and tend, and the 
young people were indeed a joy in that 
lonely household. ‘There was no sign 
that they ever played like other chil- 
dren, — no truckle-cart in the yard, no 
doll, no bits of broken crockery in order 
onarock. They had learned a fashion 
of life from their elders, and already 
could lift and carry their share of the 
burdens of life. 


It was a country of wild flowers; the 


last of the columbines were clinging to 
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the hillsides ; down in the small, fenced 
meadows belonging to the farm were 
meadow rue just coming in flower, and 
red and white clover ; the golden butter- 
cups were thicker than the grass, while 
many mulleins were standing straight 
and slender among the pine stumps, 
with their first blossoms atop. Rud- 
beckias had found their way in, and 
appeared more than ever like bold for- 
eigners. Their names should be trans- 
lated into country speech, and the chil- 
dren ought to call them “ rude-beckies,” 
by way of relating them to bouncing- 
bets and sweet-williams. 
grass was 


The pasture 
and thick after the 
plentiful rains, and the busy cattle took 
little notice of us as they browsed 
steadily and tinkled their pleasant bells. 
Looking off, the smooth, round back of 
Great Hill caught the sunlight with its 
fields of young grain, and all the long, 
wooded slopes and valleys were fresh 


green 


and fair in the June weather, away to- 
ward the blue New Hampshire hills on 
the northern horizon. Seaward stood 
Agamenticus, dark with its pitch pines, 
and the far sea itself, blue and calm, 
ruled the uneven country with its un- 
changeable line. 

Out on the white rose road again, we 
saw more of the rose-trees than ever, 
and now and then a carefully tended 
flower garden, always delightful to see 
and to think about. They are not made 
through a florist’s 
catalogue, and ordering this or that new 
seedling and a proper selection of bulbs 
or shrubs; everything in a country gar- 
den has its history and personal associa- 
tion. The old bushes, the perennials, are 
apt to have most tender relationship with 
the hands that planted them long ago. 


by merely looking 


There is a constant exchange of such 
treasures between the neighbors, and in 
the spring slips and cuttings may be 
seen rooting on the window ledges, while 
the house plants give endless work all 
winter long, since they need careful pro- 
tection against frost in long nights of 
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the severe weather. A flower -loving 
woman brings back from every one of 
her infrequent journeys some treasure 
of flower-seeds or a huge miscellaneous 
nosegay. ‘Time to work in the little 
plot of pleasure-ground is hardly won 
by the busy mistress of the farmhouse. 
The most appealing collection of flower- 
ing plants and vines that I ever saw 
was in Virginia, once, above the exquisite 
yalley spanned by the Natural Bridge, 
far too little known or praised. I had 
noticed an old log house, as I learned 
to know the outlook from the picturesque 
hotel, and was sure that it must give a 
charming view from its perch on the 
summit of a hill. 

One day I went there, — one April 
day, when the whole landscape was full of 
color from the budding trees, — and be- 
fore I could look at the view I caught 
sight of some rare vines, already in leaf, 
about the dilapidated walls of the cabin. 
Then across the low paling I saw the 
brilliant colors of tulips and daffodils, and 
the most exquisite narcissus. There were 
many rose-bushes ; in fact, the whole top 
of the hill had been a flower garden, 


once well cared for and carefully or- 


dered. It was all the work of an old 
woman of Scotch-Irish descent, who had 
been busy with the cares of life, and a 
very hard worker; yet I was told that 
to gratify her love for flowers she 
would often go afoot many miles over 
those rough Virginia roads, with some 
root or cutting from her own garden to 
barter for a new rose or a brighter blos- 
som of some sort, with which she would 
return in triumph. I fancied that some- 
times she had to go by night on these 
charming quests. I could see her busi- 
ness-like, small figure setting forth down 
the steep path, when she had a good 
conscience toward her housekeeping and 
the children were in order to be left. 
I am sure that her friends thought of 
her when they were away from home 
and could bring her an offering of some- 


thing rare. Alas, she had grown too 
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old and feeble to care for her dear blos- 
soms any longer, and had been forced 
to go to live with a married son. I dare 
say that she was thinking of her garden 
that very day, and wondering if this thing 
or that were not in bloom, and perhaps 
had a heartache at the thought that her 
tenants, the careless colored children, 
might tread the young shoots of peony 
and rose, and make havoe in the herb- 
bed. It was an uncommon collection, 
made by years of patient toil and self- 
sacrifice. 

I thought of that deserted Southern 
garden as I followed my own New Eng- 
land road. The flower plots were in gay 
bloom all along the way; almost every 
house had some flowers before it, some- 
times carefully fenced about by stakes 
and barrel staves from the miscreant 
hens and chickens which lurked every- 
where, and liked a good scratch and 
fluffing in soft earth this year as well as 
any other. The world seemed full of 
young life. ‘There were calves tethered 
in pleasant shady spots, and puppies and 
kittens adventuring from the door-ways. 
The trees were full of birds: 
and cat-birds, 
golden robins, 


bobolinks, 
and yellow-hammers, and 
and sometimes a thrush, 
for the afternoon was wearing late. We 
passed the spring which once marked the 
boundary where three towns met, — Ber- 
wick, York, and Wells, —a famous spot 
in the early settlement of the country, 
but many of its old traditions are now 
forgotten. One of the omnipresent regi- 
cides of Charles the First is believed to 
have hidden himself for a long time 
under a great rock close by. The story 
runs that he made his miserable home 
in this den for several years, but I be- 
lieve that there is no record that more 
than three of the regicides escaped to 
this country, and their wanderings are 
otherwise accounted for. There is a 
firm belief that one of them came to 
York, and was the ancestor of many per- 
sons now living there, but I do not know 
whether he can have been the hero of 
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the Baker’s Spring hermitage beside. 
We stopped to drink some of the deli- 
cious water, which never fails to flow 
cold and clear under the 
great oak, and 


of a 
amused with the 
sight of a flock of gay little country 
children who passed by in deep conver- 
What could such atoms of hu- 
manity be talking about? ‘“ Old times,” 
said John, the master of horse, with in- 
stant decision. 


shade 
were 


sation. 


We met now and then a man or wo- 
man, who stopped to give us hospitable 
greeting ; but there was no staying for 
visits, lest the daylight might fail us. It 
was delightful to find this old-established 
neighborhood so thriving and populous, 
for a few days before I had driven over 


three miles of road, and passed only one 


house that was tenanted, and six cellars 
or crumbling chimneys where good farm- 
houses had been, the lilacs blooming in 
solitude, and the fields, cleared with so 
much difficulty a century or two ago, 
all going back to the original woodland 
from which they were won. What would 
the old farmers say to see the fate of 
their worthy bequest to the younger gen- 
They would wag their heads 
sorrowfully, with sad foreboding. 

After we had passed more woodland 
and a well-known quarry, 
wonder, the 


eration ? 


where, for a 
derrick was not creaking 
and not a single hammer was clinking 
at the stone wedges, we did not see any 
one hoeing in the fields, as we had seen 
so many on the white rose road, the oth- 
er side of the hills. Presently we met 
two or three people walking sedately, 
clad in their best clothes. There was 
a subdued air of public excitement and 
concern, and one of us remembered that 
there had been a death in the neighbor- 
hood ; this was the day of the funeral. 
The man had been known to us in for- 
mer years. We had an instinct to hide 
our unsympathetic pleasuring, but there 
was nothing to be done except to fol- 
low our homeward road straight by the 
house. 
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The occasion was nearly ended by 
this time: the borrowed chairs were be- 
ing set out into the yard in little groups ; 
even the funeral supper had been eaten, 
and the brothers and sisters and near 
relatives of the departed man were just 
going home. The new grave showed 
plainly out in the green field near by. 
He had belonged to one of the ancient 
families of the region, long settled on 
this old farm by the narrow river; they 
had given their name to abridge, and the 
bridge had christened the meeting-house 
which stood close by. We were much 
struck by the solemn figure of the mo- 
ther, a very old woman, as she walked 
toward her own home with some of her 
remaining children. I had not thought 
to see her again, knowing her great age 
and infirmity. She was like a presence 
out of the last century, tall and still 
erect, dark-eyed and of striking features, 
and a firm look not modern, but as if 
her mind were still set upon an earlier 
and simpler scheme of life. An air 
of dominion cloaked her finely. She 
had long been queen of her surround- 
ings and law-giver to her great family. 
Royalty is a quality, one of Nature’s gifts, 
and there one might behold it as truly 
as if Victoria Regina Imperatrix had 
passed by. The natural instincts com- 
mon to humanity were there undisguised, 
We had 
seen a royal progress ; she was the cen- 
tral figure of that rural society ; as you 


unconcealed, simply accepted. 


looked at the little group, you could see 
her only. Now that she came abroad 
so rarely, her presence was not without 
deep significance, and so she took her 
homeward way with a primitive kind 
of majesty. 

It was evident that the neighborhood 
was in great excitement and quite thrown 
out of its usual placidity. An acquaint- 
ance came from a small house farther 
down the road, and we stopped for a 
word with him. We spoke of the fu- 
neral, and were told something of the 


man who had died. ‘ Yes, and there’s a 
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man layin’ very sick here,’ said our 
friend in an excited whisper. ‘“ He 
won't last but a day or two. There ’s 
another man buried yesterday that was 
struck by lightnin’, comin’ home acrost 
a field when that great shower begun. 
The lightnin’ stove through his hat and 
run down all over him, and ploughed 
ground.” ‘There was a 
about the door; the min- 
ister of that scattered parish stood among 
them, and they all looked at us eagerly, 


a spot in the 
knot of people 


as if we too might be carrying news of 
a fresh disaster through the country-side. 

Somehow the melancholy tales did 
not touch our sympathies as they ought, 
and we could not see the pathetic side 
of them as at another time, the day was 
so full of cheer and the sky and earth 
The very fields looked 
busy with their early summer growth, 
the horses began to think of the clack 
of the oat-bin cover, and we were hur- 
ried along between the silvery willows 
and the rustling alders, taking time to 


so glorious. 


gather a handful of stray-away conserve 
roses by the road-side; and where the 
highway made a long bend eastward 
among the farms, two of us left the car- 
riage, and followed a foot-path along the 
green river bank and through the pas- 
tures, coming out to the road again only 
a minute later than the horses. I believe 
that it is the old Indian trail followed 
from the salmon falls farther down the 
river, where the up-country Indians 
came to dry the plentiful fish for their 
winter supplies. I have traced the great- 
er part of this deep-worn foot-path, which 
goes straight as an arrow across the 
country, the first day’s trail being from 
the falls (where Mason’s settlers came 
in 1627, and built their Great Works of 
a saw-mill with a gang of saws, and 
presently a grist-mill beside) to Emery’s 
Bridge. I should like to follow the old 
foot-path still farther. I found part of 
it by accident a long time ago. Once, 
as you came close to the river, you 
scattered 


were sure to find fishermen 
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along, — sometimes I myself have been 
discovered ; but it is not much use to go 
fishing any more. If some public-spir- 
ited person would kindly be the Frank 
Buckland of New England, and try to 
have the laws enforced that protect the 
inland fisheries, he would do his country 
ago there 


great service. Years ag were 
so many salmon that, as an enthusiastic 
old friend once assured me, “ you could 
walk across on them below the falls ;” 
but now they are unknown, simply be- 
certain would 


enrich the farms are thrown from fac- 


ease substanees which 
tories and tanneries into our clear New 
England streams. Good river fish are 


The 


bass, and shad have all left this wpper 


growing very scarce. smelt, and 
branch of the Piscataqua, as the salmon 
left it long ago, and the supply of one 
necessary sort of good cheap food is lost 
to a growing community, for the lack 
of a little thought and care in the fac- 
tory companies and saw-mills, and the 
building in some cases of fish-ways over 
the I think that the need of 
preaching against this bad economy is 
very great. 


dams. 


The sight of a proud lad 
with a string of undersized trout will 
scatter half the idlers in town into the 
pastures next day, but everybody pa- 
tiently accepts the depopulation of a fine 
clear river, where the tide comes fresh 
from the sea to be tainted by the spoiled 
stream, which started from its mountain 
sources as pure as heart could wish. 
Man has done his best to ruin the world 
he lives in, one is tempted to say at im- 
pulsive first thought; but after all, as 
I mounted the last hill before reaching 
the village, the houses took on a new 
look of comfort and pleasantness, the 
fields that I knew so well were a fresh- 
er green than before, the sun was down, 
and the provocations of the day seemed 
very slight compared to the satisfaction. 
I believed that with a little more time 
we should grow wiser about our fish and 
other things beside. 

It will be good to remember the white 
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rose road and its quietness in many a_ but I have seldom spent an afternoon so 


busy town day to come. 
these slight sketches, I 


As I think of full of pleasure and fresh and delighted 
wonder if they consciousness of the possibilities of rural 


will have to others a tinge of sadness; __ life. 


Sarah Orne Jewett. 





THE SECRET. 


I HAVE heard a fearful secret: 

To the Shah I will not tell it; 

I will hide it from my sweetheart, 

From my merry, dear companions, 
When they ask. 


This it is: The clod I trample 

Was the skull of Alexander, 

And the waters of the ocean 

In the veins of haughty princes 
Once ran red. 


And the dust-clouds of the desert 
Were the lips of lovely women : 
Where are they, and they who kissed them * 
Power dies, and beauty passes, — 
Naught abides. 


Where is Jamshyd, and his beaker ? 

Solomon, and where his mirror ? 

Which of all the wise professors 

Knows when Kaus and Jamshyd flourished, — 
Who ean tell ? 


They were mighty, yet they vanished ; 
Names are all they left behind them: 
Glory first, and then an echo ; 
Then the very echo hushes, — 


All is still. 


O my Shah, ask not my secret ! 
Sweetheart, I must hide it from you! 
They who hear it are not merry: 
Power dies, and beauty passes, — 
Naught abides. 


W. R. Thayer. 
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THE centenary celebration of the fall 
of the Bastille has been observed this 
year with pomp and ceremony by great 
multitudes both of Frenchmen and for- 
eigners, among whom the American 
contingent was very noticeable. Ninety- 
nine years ago the first Bastille anni- 
versary was exciting an almost equally 
universal interest, and the Champ de 
Mars was the scene of unexampled en- 
thusiasm. Foreigners of all nations had 
been eager to witness that scene, and 
on the 19th of June, 1790, Anacharsis 
(then John Baptist) Cloots and his thir- 
ty-five colleagues, the “ députation du 
genre humain,’ waited on the Assem- 
bly to bespeak a place at the festival. 
The United States were not represented 
in that deputation. Either the Ameri- 
“ans in Paris did not think that the 
tone of Cloots’s address befitted the rep- 
resentatives of a people who had been 


assisted by Louis XVI. in gaining their 
independence, or they preferred to ap- 
pear by themselves. 
sitting of the 10th of July, the presi- 
dent, the Marquis de Bonnay, announced 


At the morning 


that “Paul Jones and other North 
Americans” had solicited admission to 
the Champ de Mars, and he was direct- 
ed to reply that the Assembly would be 
glad to see them there. Some misun- 
derstanding must, however, have existed 
as to this semi-private or perfunctory 
application, for at the evening sitting a 
deputation presented itself, consisting, 
according to the official minutes, of 
G. Howell, Alexander Contee,! N. Har- 
rison, James Swan,? Benjamin Jarvis, 
John Anderson, Joel Barlow, W. H. 
Vernon, Samuel Blackden, F. L. Tan- 
ey (?), Thomas Appleton, Paul Jones. 
The spokesman was Vernon, whose 
courtly manners, which earned him in 
his native Newport, R. I., the sobriquet 


1 Misprinted Contec. 
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of “Count Vernon,” had probably ree- 
ommended him for this distinction, but 
the address had in all probability been 
drawn up by Barlow, and it was in these 
terms : — 

* Struck with admiration at the devel- 
opment and extension of their principles 
in this happy country, the citizens of the 
United States of America now in Paris 
ardently solicit the favor of approach- 
ing the sacred altar of liberty, and of 
testifying to the National Assembly the 
warm gratitude and profound respect 
merited by the founders of a great peo- 
ple and the benefactors of the human 
race. The western star which is shed- 
ding its light on distant shores unites its 
‘ays with those of the glorious sun 
which is pouring floods of light on the 
French Empire, to enlighten, eventually, 
the universe. The force of truth is ir- 
resistible, and the celerity of its pro- 
gress is beyond all caleulation. We be- 
lieved and we sincerely desired that the 
blessings of liberty would be one day 
appreciated; that the nations would 
emerge from their lethargy, and would 
claim the rights of man with a voice 
which could not be stifled. We believed 
that the luxury and passion of ruling 
would lose their illusory charm; that 
those chiefs, those kings, those gods of 
the earth, would renounce the idolatrous 
distinctions lavished upon them, in order 
to mingle with their fellow-citizens and 
We believed 
that religion would divest itself of its 
borrowed terrors, and would reject the 
murderous arms of intolerance and fa- 
naticism, in order to take up the sceptre 
of peace. 


rejoice at their happiness. 


These events are now hasten- 
ing in a surprising manner, and we ex- 
perience an inexpressible and till now 
unknown delight at finding ourselves in 
the presence of this venerable assembly 
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of the heroes of humanity, who with so 
much success have fought in the fields 
of truth and virtue. May the pleasing 
emotions of a satisfied conscience and 
the benedictions of a happy and grate- 
ful people be the reward of your gener- 
ous efforts! May the patriot king who 
has so nobly sacrificed with 
the altar of 
share the 


you upon 
the country ultimately 
fruits! The monarch who, 
in beginning his career, threw his bless- 


ings on distant regions was well worthy 


of exchanging the seductive lustre of 
arbitrary power for the love and grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens. In regener- 
ated France he may well be called king 
of the French, but in the language of 
the universe he will be the first king of 
men. We have but one desire: it is that 
you would kindly grant us the honor 
of attending the august ceremony which 
is to insure forever the happiness of 
France. When the French fought and 
shed their blood with us under the stan- 
dard of liberty, they taught us to love it. 
Now that the establishment of the same 
principles brings us nearer together and 
tightens our bonds, we can find in our 
hearts only the pleasing sentiments of 
brothers and fellow-citizens. It is at 
the foot of the 


representatives and citizen soldiers of a 


the same altar where 
vast and powerful empire will pronounce 
the oath of fidelity to the nation, to the 
law, and to the king that we shall swear 
everlasting friendship to the French, — 
yes, to all Frenchmen faithful to the 
principles which you have consecrated ; 
for like you we cherish liberty, like you 
we love peace.” 

The president replied : — 

“Tt was by helping you to conquer 
liberty that the French learned to un- 
derstand and love it. The hands which 
went to burst your fetters were not made 
to wear them themselves; but, more for- 
tunate than you, it is our king himself, 
it is a patriot and citizen king, who has 
salled us to the happiness which we are 
enjoying, — that happiness which has cost 
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us merely sacrifices, but which you paid 
for with torrents of blood. Two differ- 
ent paths have led us to the same goal. 
Courage broke your chains ; reason has 
made ours fall off. ‘Through you liberty 
has founded its empire in the west, but 
in the east also it has innumerable sub- 
jects, and its throne now rests on the 
two worlds. The National Assembly re- 
ceives with pleasing satisfaction the fra- 
ternal homage rendered by the citizens 
of the United States of America now 
present. May they still call us brothers ! 
May Americans and French be only one 
people! United in heart, united in prin- 
ciples, the National Assembly will see 
them with pleasure united in that na- 
tional festival which is about to furnish 
a spectacle hitherto unknown in the uni- 
verse. The National Assembly offers 
you the honors of the sitting.” 

How deceptive, alas, were the expec- 
tations thus indulged in! Searcely a 
year had passed before the Marquis de 
Bonnay was a fugitive. Formerly page 
to Louis XVI., a ready versifier, popu- 
lar in fashionable society, he soon took 
alarm at the serious character assumed 
by the Revolution, and on the king be- 
ing brought back a virtual prisoner from 
Varennes he joined the émigrés at Co- 
He left behind him a sealed 
packet, not to be opened, according to 
the label on it, till his death, but the 
Assembly broke the seals. It proved, 
however, to contain love-letters of 1787, 


blenz. 


from a married princess, whose name, 
with more delicacy than might in such 
times have been expected, was kept se- 
eret. The Assembly laughed contemp- 
tuously on learning the real nature of 
these apparently important documents. 
One is reminded of the love-letter which, 
brought to Cesar in the Senate, he was 
forced, in order to dispel suspicions, to 
hand over to the mockery of an adver- 
sary. Bonnay remained in exile till the 
fall of Napoleon, and was afterwards 
ambassador at Berlin ; but in 1820, when 
a second time a widower, he dressed up 
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a young secretary in woman’s dress and 
passed him off as his wife. This freak, 
inexcusable in a septuagenarian, cost 
him his place, and he died at Paris five 
years subsequently. 

How Bonnay must have sighed over 
his illusions of 1790! The deputation, 
too, must have been rudely disenchant- 
ed, with the exception of Paul Jones, 
who died before the 
and who, as Gouverneur Morris assures 
us, all along detested the Revolution. 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette — 
députation ? 


Terror set in, 


A review of their subse- 
quent careers would not lack interest. 
Much might be said of Vernon, a wel- 
come visitor at the French court, who, 
but for a French friend happening to 
pass, would have been mobbed or even 
hanged as an aristocrat, and who carried 
home a collection of paintings; or of 
Barlow, whose death was caused, or has- 
tened, by his being involved in the dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow. I leave 
these men, however, to American wri- 
ters better acquainted with them, and 
confine myself to Colonel James Swan, 
whose history is the most curious and 
probably the least known. 

Swan was born in Fifeshire in 1754, 
but went, in his teens, to America, and 
was clerk to a Boston merchant. In- 
dignant at the inhumanity on board 
slave ships, he published in 1773 Dis- 
suasions from the Slave Trade. ‘The 
dispute with England aroused his enthu- 
siasm, and he was one of the sham In- 
dians who threw the tea-chests into Bos- 
ton harbor. He joined the force raised 
by General Joseph Warren, who made 
him his aid-de-camp, and Swan was by 
his side when Warren fell 


Hill. 


at Bunker 
After holding some fiscal offices, 


he rejoined the army in September, 
1776, as major of artillery, and distin- 
guished himself in the occupation of the 
heights of Dorchester, whereby the Eng- 
lish fleet, busy in honoring St. Patrick’s 
Day, was obliged to evacuate Boston 


harbor. He was next secretary to the 


99 
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War Committee, then a member of the 
Provincial Congress, then again in the 
field. In 1784 he wrote on the fisher- 
ies, and in 1786 he published National 
Arithmetic, an argument for a closer 
federal union. 

On the cessation of the War for In- 
dependence he had begun trading with 
France, and is said to have visited that 
country, where his old friends, Lafayette 
and others, assisted him in procuring 
favorable terms for American commerce. 
During the dearth of 1789 he sent 
large consignments of wheat to France. 
Shortly after this he established a rum 
distillery at Passy, just outside Paris, 
rum being a spirit which had hitherto 
been imported from England. How 
long he remained in Paris is not clear. 
He had a partner there, apparently a 
Frenchman, named Dallard. In 1796 
he was back at Boston, where he suc- 
cored the distressed French garrisons, 
driven from Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. He is said to have been agent 
to the French government for supplies 
from foreign countries. 

It is not clear when he returned to 
France, but he had a protracted dispute 
with a Hamburg firm, Lubbert & Du- 
mas, with whom he had had dealings 
since 1792. In 1803, Dallard, Swan 
& Company acknowledged a debt of 
235,000 frances, Lubbert agreeing that 
payment should await a settlement of 
claims by Swan against the French gov- 
ernment. In 1807 an arbitration took 
place, which resulted in Swan being ad- 
judged debtor to the amount of 625,000 
frances. In that year a law was passed 
whereby foreigners not domiciled in 
France might be imprisoned for debt, 
and might be arrested pending the suit 
if they had not sufficient property in 
France to cover the claim, or if they 
did not give security. Imprisonment for 
debt had been abolished since 1793, but 
this new law was based on the plea that 
foreigners were able to leave their cred- 
itors in the lurch. In 1808 Swan was 
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arrested under it. He had accepted 
bills for 600,000 franes, some of which, 
amounting to 58,000 franes, had been 
discounted by Paris bankers, Audinet & 
Slingerland. He disputed the validity 
of the arrest, arguing that the law was 
not retrospective ; but on the 22d of 
March, 1809, the Supreme Court con- 
firmed the arrest. 

Swan accordingly remained in prison 
at St. Pélagie, and nothing more is 
heard of him till 1816, except legends 
of his fitting up his room luxuriously, 
and hiring a house just opposite for his 
family, who kept their carriage, went 
to theatres, and gave dinner parties, at 
which a vacant chair was a reminder of 
the absent host. A discount must evi- 
dently be taken off these stories. In 
February, 1816, Swan petitioned the 
Chamber of Deputies, publishing his 
petition, as also a letter to the news- 
papers, in support of it. Hyde de Neu- 
ville, in presenting the petition, stated 
that Swan had been eight years in con- 
finement, and that there had been con- 
flicting decisions as to whether foreign- 
ers enjoyed after five years, like natives, 
the right of release. Piet replied that 
the case had been decided by a Paris 
court, an Orleans court, and the Court 
of Cassation, and that Swan’s refusal to 
give sureties was the cause of his de- 
tention. A third speaker, Pasquier, re- 
valled the case of Lord Massareene, who, 
though possessing £8000 a year, was 


obstinate enough to remain twenty years 
in prison in Paris rather than find sure- 


ties. ‘The Chamber refused to interfere, 
but some months later Hyde introduced 
a bill entitling male debtors to release 
at sixty-five years of age, and females 
at sixty, instead of both having to wait 
till they were seventy. Gambling and 
usury, he had been told by the St. Péla- 
gie authorities, were the principal causes 
of incarceration. 

The bill was taken into consideration 

1 T find traces only of one daughter, Sarah 
Webb, who was born in 1782, married William 
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(equivalent to the first reading) ; but in 
January, 1817, the government took the 
matter out of Hyde’s hands by submit- 
ting a measure which raised the allow- 
ance to imprisoned debtors from their 
creditors to forty instead of twenty 
frances a month, entitled them to release 
after three years on payment of one 
third of the claim and giving security 
for the remainder, and made foreigners, 
like natives, entitled to release after five 
years. This last provision was objected 
to by Piet, who stated that a China- 
man, released after five years, had gone 
home. Other objections were taken to 
the bill, which 
the committee, 


again. 


back to 
and was not heard of 


was referred 


Swan, meanwhile, twice petitioned the 
Chamber. He mentioned the case of a 
Portuguese, named Matheus, who, losing 
5000 louis in a gaming-house, was co- 
erced into signing bills for twenty times 
the amount, and though he offered to pay 
much more than the real debt was at 
St. Pélagie with him for five years, and 
was then released. His own imprison- 
ment he attributed to usury. He denied 
the representations of the Paris news- 
papers that he was very rich, for the 
700,000 franes demanded of him would 
consummate the ruin of his large family. 
Lubbert, moreover, he insisted, owed 
him a larger sum, though the cross-suit 
had not been tried, and he had rejected 
very fair proposals for a compromise. 
Swan took his stand upon principle: 
“ Considerations far superior to interest 
can alone dictate such conduct, and can 
make a man prefer to liberty an obsti- 
nacy instigated by honor and the good- 
ness of his cause.” He spoke of him- 
self as a sexagenarian whom culpable 
intrigues had deprived of his liberty, 
and whom legal quibbles had prevented 
from recovering it. He was determined 
that the claims on both should 
be fully investigated, relying for this 


sides 


Sullivan, grandson of General John Sullivan, 
became a widow in 1839, and died in 1851. 
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on the kindness of the sovereign and 
the wisdom of the Chamber. He re- 
proached Piet, his opponent’s counsel, 
with not having observed in the Cham- 
ber the silence maintained by his own 
advocate, Perignon, and he twitted Lub- 
bert with having had a relative, 'Timo- 
thy Lubbert, convicted of custom-house 
frauds. 

Lubbert wrote a reply, and Swan a 
rejoinder, after which there is a silence 
of twelve years. Swan, who in 1817 
had published at Boston a pamphlet 
on agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, issued in 1828 Observations on 
the Present State of European Manu- 
factures, Commerce, and Finances. In 
1829 the duel was renewed, Lubbert 
this time dealing the first blow, and 
Swan retorting with A Word in Reply 
to the Pamphlet Published by M. Lub- 
bert, styling himself of Bordeaux, but 
a Citizen of Hamburg. 

The Revolution of 1830 set Swan at 
liberty. On the 28th of July, twenty-two 
years after he had entered St. Pélagie, 
a mob assailed the prison in order to re- 
lease the political captives, while a rising 
took place inside. Of the two hundred 
and fifty-seven debtors, one hundred and 
sixty-eight forced their way out, Swan 
among them; sixty-three waited till the 
next day; and twenty-six preferred re- 
maining within the walls. On the 31st, 
nineteen gave themselves up again, and 
Swan was on his way to do the same, — 
perhaps, like the prisoner of Chillon he 
said, 

** Even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh,’ — 
when he was struck with apoplexy in 
the Rue de l’Echiquier. He was carried 
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into a house in that street, and expired 
there. 

Like Lord Massareene, he had a patri- 
archal beard, and must have been a con- 
spicuous object in the streets of Paris 
during his three days of liberty. He 
had left the prison with his comrades 
by way of protest, but scorned the idea 
of foiling his antagonist by unfair play. 
Fifteen of his old companions were al- 
most immediately re-arrested on the 
restoration of order, one hundred 
one were gradually apprehended, 
ninety-six retained their liberty. 

Thus the man who had witnessed and 
exulted over the first Revolution just 
lived to see and benefit by the second. 
Had he survived two years longer, he 
would have profited by a new law, which 
fixed ten years as the maximum term 
of imprisonment for foreigners, and ac- 
corded release to septuagenarians. It 
would be interesting to know what sort 
of life was led by him during his long 
captivity. He must have made the 
acquaintance of Béranger and Courier, 
and have seen a curious succession of 
political offenders. — Napoleon’s state 
prisoners, sixty-eight of whom were re- 
leased in 1814, a crowd of Russian de- 
serters in 1815, and so forth. If his 
family were in Paris, they doubtless 
had free access to him. As for his im- 
placable creditor, he was bound to ad- 
vance twenty francs a month towards 
Swan’s maintenance, so that in twenty- 
two years he must have paid more than 
5000 franes. This was throwing good 
money after bad, but in point of perti- 
nacity the two litigants were on a level. 
Par nobile fratrum, — or 
tium. 


and 
and 


rather hos- 


J. G. Alger. 
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THE DAY 

In the hundred years of our hurrying, 
widening national life we have under- 
gone many changes from the ways and 
the thoughts of our fathers, and in no 
case more than in our mode of observing 
the first day of the week. 
love of liberty and action has been mak- 


American 


ing continual assault on our religious 
traditions, and a casual observer might 
say that both tradition and religion have 
suffered in Yet it is a 
striking testimony to the hold of the in- 
stitutions of the past on the American 


consequence. 


people that, after all these years, our rest- 


t 
less energy still yields so much as it does 


to the claims of the Christian Sabbath, 
and retains comparatively inviolate a day 
of rest that may well be the envy of less 
favored peoples. It is perhaps equally 
striking testimony to the practical value 
of the day itself ; while the theologian, 
if so disposed, might find here a fresh 
illustration of the unfailing adaptability 
of the ancient laws of God to changing 
circumstances and advancing thought. 
For while our manner of daily life has 
been revolutionized during the past cen- 
tury, and there has been a change hard- 
ly less marked in our feeling as regards 
the first day of the week, we have not 
ceased to observe it. 

We have at last nearly learned the 
meaning of the saying, “The Sabbath 
was made for the 
Sabbath.” A rational appreciation of 
the secular day of rest has been sup- 
planting the old idea of a day for re- 
ligious observance alone. 


man, not man for 


The “ Lord’s 
Day ” of our fathers has become preém- 
inently man’s day with us, and in con- 
sidering what is the right use of this 
day, and in taking legal measures for its 
protection, it is the needs of man, not 
the dues of God, that 
of our judgment. 


form the basis 
This would, in any 


case, be necessary in a civil state where 
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the constitution forbids the law to in- 
terfere in matters of religion, even if 
reason did not demand it. But though 
some theologians may protest against 
such an idea, it is still true that by act- 
ing consistently with the highest view of 
his own needs, in Sabbath observance 
as in all else, man best performs his 
duty to God. If only the ideal of man’s 
good be set high enough, the most re- 
ligious will find that in a study of hu- 
man wants and the varying capabilities 
of different natures on the principle laid 
down the New Testament, rather 
than in an unswerving following of the 
Hebraic law, lies the solution of the 
problem how best to use the seventh 
day. On this ground, too, all students 
of man’s welfare, of whatever religion 


in 


or of no religion, can meet. 

Thus, in resting the claims of the 
Christian Sabbath on human needs, I 
believe we have a firmer and a broader 
foundation for its observance and pres- 
ervation than had our fathers in their 
unquestioning obedience to the supposed 
divine law. Yet while our views on this 
subject are more liberal, more enlight- 
ened, and Christian than those 
they have superseded, it is still open 
to question whether we receive as much 
benefit from our Sunday freedom as our 


more 


fathers derived from their stricter ob- 
servance; and though the answer be 
ready, that what was best for them would, 
under our changed conditions of life, be 
intolerable for us, it may still be worth 
while to consider whether our present 
Sunday observance has not lost much of 
that restfulness which is its chief benefit, 
and, in particular, whether it is as Chris- 
tian toward our neighbor as it is gener- 
ous to ourselves. 

The Puritan kept Sunday in two 
ways: positively, by worship; negative- 
ly, by abstinence from pleasure. _Ob- 
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servance by worship we retain, but plea- 
sure, no longer under the ban, has be- 
come for many the main object of the 
day. Few thoughtful people will be 
found to regret this change in popular 
feeling as to Sunday pleasures, as few 
will deny that we are in danger of over- 
straining in the effort to secure them. 
To overdo everything is an essential 
feature of the true American character, 
and is exhibited quite as much by the 
religious with their multitude of church 
services as by the irreligious in running 
after amusement. Still it is evident that 
in our diversified, complex modern life 
no single method of Sunday keeping 
could be either rightly prescribed by 
law, or wisely followed by all, or even 
by a majority, of our people. 

Our modern Sunday, as distinguished 
from the Lord’s Day of the past, is 
in theory, and should be in fact, a day 
of rest, —a day for the suspension of 
regular vocations, and an opportunity 
for recuperation and improvement. All 
that promotes these two objects deserves 
the approval and encouragement of so- 
ciety. For those who framed our Sun- 
day laws, with their out-door country 
life of physical toil, rest and worship 
formed the simple and best mode of 
Sabbath keeping, — that is, rest from 
labor with mental refresh- 
ment; for with them intellectual life 
was chiefly of the spiritual, or at least 
of the theological sort. There are still 
many whose manner of life is such that 
this Puritan idea seems to them suffi- 
cient, and it is often hard for them to 
see why all others should not be sat- 
isfied with it. Yet physical exercise is 
just what many a tired brain-worker 
needs, — what his duty to make the most 
of himself for the good of society, that 
is to say what his duty to God, demands ; 
and whether he take this 


combined 


exercise on 
foot, by bicyele, or on horseback, who 
has a right to criticise him? For multi- 
tudes in crowded cities fresh country air 
is more important than theology, and 
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certainly is no enemy to pure religion; 
while many a manual worker has aspira- 
tions above his bench and tools which 
only the Sunday opening of art museums 
and reading-rooms can satisfy. That 
neglected institution, the home, may 
well contest with the church itself the 
right to the first place on the day of 
rest. Thus, as seventh 
day comes round, science and religion, 
home and field, all present their claims ; 
and many a hard toiler must find in 
these short hours of Sunday time for 
all of recuperation, intellectual pleasures, 
family life, and communion with na- 


each welcome 


ture that his cramped existence knows. 
However much this perpetual crowding 
in every sphere of life is to be regretted, 
under the present social order it seems 
likely to continue for years to come, and 
we must make the best of it. At the 
same time, the increasingly rapid pace 
of our Western civilization makes the 
Sunday respite an ever greater benefit 
and a more urgent need; while the 
preservation of this rest-day, and the 
protection of all in their right to enjoy 
it, are of the highest importance to the 
welfare of the individual and of 
state. 

While, then, the object of the Sunday 
laws of our fathers was to protect the 
Lord’s Day from desecration, with us 
their justification must be the protection 
of each individual in his right to his 
regularly recurring day of rest. Yet 
the laws which we use and abuse to-day 
are the mutilated remnants of those of 
old ; and it is partly because it was the 
ecclesiastical 


the 


than the humane 
spirit that directed their composition 
and has resisted their modification, part- 
ly because the relations of man to man 


rather 


have been so vastly changed during the 
past hundred years, that a revision in a 
new spirit, on new principles, is needed. 
Neither must this revision be made in 
the careless, unconsciously selfish spirit 
that has modified or ignored the laws in 


the past. In insisting on liberty of ac- 
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tion as well as of conscience, we overlook 
the fact that our manner of using our 
Sunday freedom often deprives others 
of theirs. A hundred years ago, or even 
fifty years ago, there was little danger 
of this. 
his own master, and could work or not 
on Sunday, as he pleased. 


Then, nearly every man was 
In our pre- 
sent social system, the employed are the 
multitude, the employers the few. The 
enlargement and concentration of indus- 
try have reduced to a small proportion 
of the whole community the number of 
those who can decide the question of 
Sunday labor for themselves. In this 
way it has naturally come about that the 
avarice of employers combined with the 
selfishness of the public has been grad- 
ually depriving more and more of the 
workers, and often the hardest workers, 
of their rest-day. 

If our Sunday, then, is to be preserved, 
it must have the protection of the law. 
Yet experience has shown clearly enough 
that law avails little without the support 
of public sentiment. That the great 
majority of the American people do 
appreciate their day 
to protect it, I think is beyond dispute. 
The petition lately presented to Con- 
gress, known as the “ fourteen-million 
petition,” though it had by no means that 
number of actual signers, probably rep- 


of rest, and desire 


resented the sentiments of almost every 
one of those whose delegates or repre- 
sentatives signed it for them, as well as 
of those who personally affixed their 
names. ‘The main support of this peti- 
the churches and the 
working classes; notably from those 


tion was from 
who, like the locomotive engineers, pray 
for the restoration of a Sunday already 
lost. The strongest support, too, came 
from those parts of the country where 
the greatest encroachments have already 
been made on the true liberty of the 
day. 

This evidence that the people desire 
to preserve the American Sunday as a 
day of rest justifies such laws as experi- 
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ence proves needful to protect those who 
are not wholly their own masters in 
their right to its enjoyment. Of course 
the business of the law is merely to pro- 
tect; it has no right to compel any 
particular mode of Sunday observance. 
This circumstance affords the pretext 
for a very plausible attack on laws for- 
bidding Sunday labor. Some one who 
is ambitious to outstrip his competitors, 
or more frequently one who wishes some 
personal service performed for him, ex- 
claims: “Shall I be forbidden to open 
my store on Sunday if I want to?” or, 
“Ts it a crime for me to be shaved on 
Sunday morning, of all mornings in the 
” «What right has the law to 
forbid a man to work on Sunday?” 
The law has no right in itself to forbid 
a man to work, but it has a right to say 


week ? 


that no one shall be compelled to work ; 
and it must recognize the fact that com- 
pulsion is of two kinds, that of employ- 
ers and that of competitors; while be- 
hind them both is the stronger compul- 
sion of the public, selfishly demanding 
that certain services be performed for 
it, regardless of the rights of those who 
must perform them. Consequently, to 
protect those engaged in any occupation 
from the compulsion of competitors, and 
to protect employees from their employ- 
ers, the law may forbid men to work ; and 
to protect both employers and employed 
from the heedless of the 
public, it may require men to dispense 
with certain unessential personal services 
which necessitate the labor of others. 
We are more thoughtless than really 
selfish in this matter. We do not wish 
our mere convenience on Sunday to cost 
another’s toil, but we too readily over- 
look the fact that for us to do what we 
please means that others, who have not 
our liberty of choice, shall not do what 
they please. 
is happy to accommodate us on Sunday 
morning, and we forget that his obli- 
gingness compels his ninety-nine reluc- 
tant competitors to open shop also; or 


selfishness 


Tonsor assures us that he 
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that very likely Tonsor himself, as head 
of his establishment, is enjoying a Sun- 
day paper, while one of his employees 
makes us presentable for church. ‘The 
fact that some work must be done on 
Sunday makes us careless in distinguish- 
ing between the essential and the unes- 
sential. Where we ought to study care- 
fully to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number, we too often ask for 
Sunday labor which confers a very slight 
and very doubtful gain on the many, with 
complete loss of the day to the not in- 
considerable few. Still, if all work were 
to cease on Sunday, the day would be 
unendurable, and too full of discomfort 
to afford any benefit. 


Thus we must 
recognize the necessity of such excep- 
tions to the law of universal abstinence 
from labor as shall give Sunday the 
highest possible value to society as a 


whole, even though certain classes be 
obliged, in consequence, to take their 
periodic rest on some other day of the 
week. The office of the law is first to 
protect, but also to promote, the true 
observance of Sunday, and whatever ex- 
ceptions are permitted to the first ob- 
ject should be made only for the sake 
of the second ; not to permit avarice to 
add a little more to its gains, nor to meet 
every individual want or eaprice of will, 
but to enable different classes of people 
to make the most of their day of rest. 
It is a difficult problem, but there are 
certain rules that may be laid down 
with some degree of dogmatism, while a 
survey of the field of Sunday labor as it 
is now carried on, with the above prin- 
ciples in view, may be profitable, and sug- 
gest possible opportunities for reform. 
Labor may be grouped in three 
classes, — labor of production, of distri- 
bution, and of personal service. The 
problem before us has to do mainly with 
distribution and personal service; and 
it is the latter department that presents 
the most difficulties, and in which the 
greatest infringements of the principle 
of Sunday rest have been, and must in 
VOL. LXIV.—NO. 383. 24 
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many cases of necessity be made. In 
general, production, in field and factory 
throughout the land, ceases every seventh 
day. The argument of necessity ad- 
vanced in Germany — by the employer 
the necessity to meet foreign competi- 
tion, by his employees the necessity to 
live — is seldom heard here. It is to be 
hoped it never will be tolerated. Sun- 
day labor, like child labor, in factories 
should have no place in our civilization. 
Industries that cannot live without it 
should be allowed to die the death of 
the unrighteous ; better even be bolstered 
a little higher by the tariff than per- 
mitted to sustain themselves by exacting 
seventh-day toil ! 

Distribution continues on Sunday chief- 
ly in railway freight traffic and in retail 
trade, the latter being often practically 
It is 
not desire for profits nor the urgency 


of the nature of personal service. 


of the public that primarily causes the 
running of Sunday freight trains. It is 
simply the convenience of it; in fact, 
the inconvenience of not doing it. The 
tracks are generally more clear of other 
trains on Sunday ; through freight is de- 
livered to a road by its connections all 
day Saturday, and the business-like way 
seems to be to send it along instead of 
blocking the yards. It often takes weeks, 
as it is, to get a freight car half-way 
across the continent. The expense of 
saving for live-stock and the necessity 
for preserving perishable freight add to 
the complexity of the problem, though 
refrigerator and heater cars furnish some 
solution. Again, now that the move- 
ment of freight on Sunday has become 
universal, shippers are impatient of de- 
lay, and do not stop to inquire what 
‘auses it. For these reasons, some rail- 
way managers maintain that no reform 
is possible in the matter. Nevertheless, 
reform is exceedingly desirable, for Sun- 
day freight movement means the em- 
ployment of the great majority of train 
hands, as well as a multitude of switch- 
men, telegraph operators, and others. 
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It is worth a great deal of effort and 
thought on the part of railway mana- 
gers if this labor can be abolished, and 
certainly shippers ought not to stand in 
the way of the commendable endeavors 
now making in that direction. Several 
of the trunk lines to the seaboard have 
lately made a great reduction in the 
number of their Sunday freight trains ; 
and now that the possibility of this has 
been demonstrated, public sentiment 
ought to insist that every road which is 
slow to join the movement, or seeks to 
profit at the expense of its more gen- 
erous rivals, be compelled to fall into 
line. A law ought to be enforced for- 
bidding all freight movement, except of 
those kinds which the experience of 
the through lines doing the least Sunday 
work has proved indispensable. No one 
will pretend that the observance of the 
day of rest is promoted in the least by 
Sunday freight trains. They serve no 
public good, they do private wrong to 
many, and, with the argument of neces- 
sity gone, there is no excuse for their 
further toleration. 

The extension of the retail trade on 
Sunday is the inevitable result of com- 
petition, when once desire of gain has 
Neither the public 
nor the convenience of traders demands 


made a begi nning. 


Sunday opening of stores ; but some one 
thinks he sees a chance to increase his 
sales or to get ahead of his rivals, and 
then all others in the 
In some parts of 


same line must 
follow his example. 
the country this Sunday opening of re- 
tail stores is almost universal, and has 
become not only oppressive to employees, 
and unprofitable to 

The evil is all the 
greater from the fact that the establish- 
ments which do business on Sunday are 


but burdensome 
employers as well. 


generally of the same class as keep open 


late into the evening and on holidays. 


Petitions of salesmen for relief and at- 
tempts of dealers to agree among them- 
selves to close on Sunday are not infre- 
quent, but without the aid of the law to 
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“forbid men to work ”’ suecess is diffi- 
cult. Some avaricious individual only 
sees in the general desire for rest a 
chance to fill his own pockets by the 
labor of his clerks, and the attempt fails. 
If then the rights of the employees and 
of those employers who prefer rest to 
gain are to be protected, there is here 
especial need of the assistance of law, 
and of the insistence of public sentiment 
its Where the 
cannot be invoked, publie sentiment may 
yet accomplish something. A combina- 
tion to boycott is illegal, but there is 
neither legal nor moral reason why in- 
dividuals should not, in part at least, 
follow the example of an eccentric per- 


on enforcement. law 


son — who, it is needless to say, lives in 
Boston — who refuses to buy in stores 
that keep open on holidays, or that dis- 
play the words “ gents” and “ pants” 
in their advertisements. ‘This Sunday 
retail trade not only cannot be defended 
as facilitating some right use of Sunday, 
the only true test; it has, except where 
it supplies prepared food, and can be 
classed with personal service, not even 
the plea that it is a public convenience, 
nor the pretext which factories might 
plausibly offer, of adding to the wealth 
of the community. It merely makes a 
transfer of wealth from one to anoth- 
er, and a transfer that might just as 
well be made at some other time. Of 
all the prevalent forms of Sunday labor, 
it is the most oppressive and has the 
least excuse. 

The department of personal service is 
that which presents the greatest difficul- 
ty in the attempt to do away with Sun- 
day work. The term covers not only 
the ministrations of household servants, 
but also those of steam and street rail- 
ways (for passengers), of ministers and 
saloon keepers, barbers and_ police, cus- 
of and restaurant 
keepers, bakers and livery-stable men, 
mail distributers, and even the Sunday 
newspaper. Here, evidently, no one has 


todians museums 


a right to dogmatize, for in most of 
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these callings some Sunday labor is a 
necessity ; and more must be performed 
if the day of rest is to‘have the fullest 
possible value to all conditions of men. 
In treating this part of the subject, too, 
unless we proceed very carefully, we are 
in great danger of convicting ourselves 
of heedlessness of the rights of our fel- 
lows. The subject is too often discussed 
from the wrong point of view. No one 
has a right to impose his own judgment 
on The liberal- 
minded man who persists in this or that 
action on Sunday, and the strict Sabbata- 
rian who forbids him, alike err in judg- 


another’s conscience. 


ing the practice right or wrong by itself, 
instead of in its relations. The question 
is not what our duty to ourselves permits 
us to do, but what our duty to human- 
ity permits us to require others to do. 
Though it seem temporarily to ignore 
religion, it is preéminently a Christian 
question, and the Sabbatarian places 
himself at a needless, not to say hope- 
less, disadvantage in accepting the terms 
of his opponents, and contending merely 
for the wrongfulness of an act consid- 
ered by itself, and only from the reli- 
Still, if society 
should collectively resolve to renounce 
certain of its Sunday indulgences for 


gious point of view. 


the sake of giving more of its members 
their day of rest, there might be some 
comfort in the reflection that, after all, 
it was not quite a wise use of the day 
that it had been wont to make. We are 
proverbially a hard-working people, and 
we often work hardest in the effort to 
So those who will 
not listen to the suggestion of more reli- 
gion may still be asked seriously to con- 
sider whether a little more rest on Sun- 
day would not be endurable, and bene- 
ficial as well. somewhat 
reluctantly Sunday morning, but, once 
up, he is resolved to make the most of 
his day of rest. After breakfast and a 
visit to the barber, he rests his weary 
mind by the intellectual treat afforded 
by the Sunday paper. Though this really 


enjoy our leisure. 


Jones rises 
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leaves nothing in its line to oe desired, 
Jones still retains the habit of going to 
church, and an hour before the time of 
service drops his paper, with the sports 
only half read and the crimes just glanced 
at, to take a street car for some distant 
sanctuary. He stops to get his mail at 
the post-office, and improves the long 
after church by reading 
such of his letters as he had not time to 
run through during the voluntary. The 
afternoon he devotes to a steamboat ex- 
cursion, returning refreshed to his Sun- 
day dinner. 


homeward ride 


By a wise use of spare 
moments he has by this time nearly 


reached the literary department of his 
paper. In the evening, if there be no 
moral drama at the theatre, there is at 
least a Sunday concert, and Jones recog- 
nizes the importance of developing the 
zsthetic side of his nature. On his way 
home he grumbles a little to find no cigar 
store open, and wonders whether the 
consignment of freight he ordered on 
Saturday will be on hand promptly 
Monday morning. 

Now in all this Jones has done noth- 
ing reprehensible. However unwise may 
seem his use of the opportunities which 
Sunday offers, no one has a right to say 
that what he has done is wrong in itself. 
Yet the labor of of men, 
beside his pastor 
quite sufficient to satisfy Jones’s 
on the day of rest. Jones is not a self- 
ish fellow, either, nor unreasonable. He 
admits that it would be better for him 
to stay at home more, and to let busi- 
and the outside world alone on 
Sundays. Neither does he wish to make 
people work for him against their will; 
but “the work would all be done, any 
way,” and he can hardly be expected to 
organize a movement to stop it. Per- 
haps not; but Jones is all of us, and if 


seven classes 
and his cook, was not 


desires 


ness 


he would, in his collective capacity, take 
a little pains not to increase the present 
volume of Sunday work, and when the 
opportunity is presented to him by oth- 
ers would lend his 


influence towards 
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diminishing it, in a short time quite a 
change would come about, and all would 
be the better for it. We might think 
twice before signing the petition for a 
special train to bring the Sunday pa- 
per, and when the barbers ask for a law 
forbidding them to work on Sunday 
we might suggest to our representatives 
to vote for it. There movements 
enough on foot to bring about a great 
reform, if all humane but thoughtless 
people would only be careful not to op- 
them. 


are 


pose For instance, as already 
mentioned, several great railways are 
trying to reduce their Sunday business, 
and in New York a petition bearing the 
names of the mayor of the city and an 
ex-President of the United States asked 
that the street car employees be given 
one regular day of rest in every seven, 
and that it come half the time on Sun- 
day. So reasonable a request deserves 
popular support, and, if need be, legal 
support as well. This petition, while 
recognizing the fact that the needs of so- 
ciety require the services of certain of its 
members on the general day of rest, em- 
bodies two principles which ought always 
to be observed in dealing with the prob- 
lem of Sunday labor: (1) that every one 
should have a regularly recurring rest- 
day, —if not Sunday, then some other 
day of the week; (2) that the common 
rest-day, Sunday, is the most desirable 
for all, and should be preserved for all, 
in part at least, whenever possible. 
Again, we may well remember that to 
dispense with personal service causes 
no loss of wealth to society. There is 
therefore no excuse for allowing the 
amount of Sunday work in this depart- 
ment to be decided by those who get 
money by it. The must be 
made by weighing the relative interests 
do it 


done; 


decision 
and of those for 
and 
makes his employees work must show 


of those who 


whom it is who 


any one 
vause, not in his profits, but in the pub- 
lic need. So, too, it may be said that 
as a general rule the right ef any to re- 
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quire Sunday toil from others for their 
own benefit is about in proportion to the 
amount of the-week-day toil of those 
who make the demand. Here the elub- 
lounger has no equal claim with the fac- 
tory hand. Yet those who work least 
often assert most arrogantly the right 
to make them under 
pretense of their own liberty, while the 
hardest toilers have the fewest facilities 
for enjoying their day of rest. 

The forms of service for which excep- 
tion to the rule of Sunday rest is demand- 
ed may be divided into three classes : 
first, and most justifiable, that which 
all agree is positively necessary ; sec- 
ond, with reasonable claims, that which 


others work for 


by the labor of few promotes for many 


some beneficial use of the day; third, 
and least excusable, that which carries 
along the ordinary business of the week, 
and interferes directly with the use of 
Sunday as a day of rest. The last class 
is generally defended on the plea of ne- 
cessity. Household servants and police 
are of the first class; street cars and 
suburban steam cars, ministers, library 
custodians, and livery-stable men are of 
the second, although it by no means fol- 
lows that their services are always wisely 
availed of ; railway service for travel- 
ers, postal service, and Sunday newspa- 
the third. 
restaurants belong in the first class or 


pers are of Bakeries and 
the third, according as they are or are 
Where work must be 
done, it may be rendered less burden- 
An estimable 
paper, whose powers of logical reasoning 


not a necessity. 
some in various ways. 


have probably been impaired by persis- 
tent advocacy of a protective tariff, asks 
why, if no one may be shaved by a bar- 
ber on Sunday, every man should not 
be required to cook his own dinner on 
that day. 
as much time and labor to shave five 


Because it takes five times 


persons as to shave one, while Phyllis 
tells me that to cook a dinner for five 
takes little more time, and not more 
than twice as much labor, than for one. 
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the case of the barbers Sunday rest is 
secured by distribution, in the case of the 
cooks by concentration, of labor. 

As to the necessity of Sunday mails 
and Sunday traveling there must always 
be difference of opinion. The most which 
those who oppose them can do is to call 
constant attention to the great amount 
of labor involved, to seek to influence 
public sentiment in favor of reform 
wherever it is possible, and to demand 
some other day of rest for the Sun- 
day toilers. Whatever individual opin- 
ions may be, all must admit that it is at 
least an open question whether Sunday 
passenger trains are indispensable to 
modern society. It is said in their de- 
fense that trans-continental passengers 
ought not to be required to stop over, 
and that any delay to those hastening 
But these 
two classes of travelers furnish an ex- 


to sick-beds would be cruel. 


cuse for carrying twenty times their 
number, who might, with a little thought, 
arrange their shorter journeys for some 
other day. Railway managers have sug- 
gested various plans for curtailing the 
Sunday passenger business, but doubt 
whether the public is willing to consent 
to their adoption. For instance, with 
the exception of a single through train 
on trans-continental lines, all movement 
might be suspended for twelve hours of 
the day, beginning at eight in the morn- 
ing. If night trains were allowed neither 
to arrive nor depart on Sunday, they 
would be able to make only five trips 
weekly ; but to meet this difficulty com- 
peting roads might be compelled to coip- 
erate, one road starting no train on Sat- 
urday evening, and its rival none on Sun- 
day evening. Then, if suchas are thought 
necessary by day were to carry none but 
long-distance passengers, they would not 
be overcrowded. If no mails were as- 
sorted and distributed, to carry on pas- 
senger trains through mails, already 
made up, would require very little extra 
labor. In eases of special urgency the 


The full 


telegraph is always available. 
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the 
cannot be 


benetit from 
trains 


stopping of freight 
secured to men em- 
ployed along the line, unless passenger 
trains are also discontinued. 

Of all claimants for Sunday trains, 
the least excusable is the Sunday news- 
paper. This “ institution ” stands almost 
alone among those we are considering, 
in that it has not been called into exist- 
ence by a public demand; but, starting 
purely with a view to profit, has sedu- 
lously labored and made others labor to 
create a demand where none existed. 
It must thus be classed as not necessary, 
and as not promoting any wise use of 
Sunday. When, using a fictitious pub- 
lic need as a pretext, it insists, for its 
own profit, not only that its printers 
shall work seven nights in the week, and 
newsboys and news-stands spread its 
circulation throughout the city on Sun- 
day morning, but also that railway em- 
ployees shall be called out to carry its 
all-important self scores or hundreds of 
miles away, will the thoughtful public 
When its ambi- 
tion takes it to distant cities where local 
papers 


grant it a good case? 


furnish the news hours earlier, 
the last excuse based on public needs 
Still, there is little use in 
showing that no public need exists where 
the paper can show a too evident public 


vanishes. 


patronage, and denunciation can avail 
nothing with those who do not share the 
denouncer’s point of view. Those who 
consider Sunday papers an evil have 
prospect of the most success by trying 
to stop their transportation on Sunday 
trains, by inquiring into the condition of 
those employed in their publication, and 
by personal influence in discouraging 
them. An enlarged Saturday evening 
edition would serve almost all the pur- 
poses of a Sunday issue, though it is not 
likely many people would be willing to 
pay an extra price for it. 

Of those whose labor promotes Sun- 
day observance, the minister and his as- 
sistants, the choir and janitor, are never 


called in question. Most nearly com- 
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parable to these are the attendants at 
museums and library reading - rooms. 
In all these cases, for every one who 
gives his labor, amounting often to 
mere presence, a hundred persons, some- 
times perhaps several hundred, are fur- 
nished the means of enjoyment and im- 
provement. The library has as good a 
right to open as the church, unless re- 
ligious distinctions are to be tolerated. 
Evening amusements cannot show the 
same justification. ‘They generally re- 
quire more labor, and they are given 
in plenty after working hours on week 
days. That they are often an exciting 
and unwholesome ending of the day of 
rest is more true than admissible as ar- 
gument. 

The Sunday labor involved in pas- 
senger transportation in cities is very 
large. It is of two kinds, for street cars 
and for suburban trains, and it serves 
three general purposes: to carry church- 
goers, those in quest of fresh air, and 


those who for social objects or any 


matter of pure convenience desire to 


go from place to place. Some of the 


church-goers think not only that cars 
ought to run for their convenience, but 
that it is quite reprehensible for others 
to use them. The church is too fond of 
forbidding pleasures contrary to its ideas, 
and demanding labor to serve its own 
observances. While none can question 
that it is the church which has preserved 
our Sunday so long, the truth remains 
that its habit of expecting special favors 
for itself has done great mischief to the 
vause of Sunday rest. Still, the reli- 
gious use of Sunday is the highest use, 
and fairly claims the encouragement as 
well as the protection of law. It re- 
mains to be proved, however, that the 
cause of religion is benefited by Sunday 
street cars. People are enabled by them 
to attend more distant from 
their homes than would be possible other- 


churches 


wise, but that is not a self-evident gain 
to religion. 


There is a church of some 
Y ° ° , 
sort, a Christian church, at every man’s 
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door. If Dogmaticus must go where 
he can hear his pet doctrines proclaimed, 
why can he not fix his residence near by, 
in the first place? As few but church- 
goers use the cars in the morning, if 
these would only attend some church 
near home, most of the street-railway 
men could have the whole of Sunday 
morning free, and might go to church 
themselves. Church-goers say they have 
a much better right to this service than 
has the general public, but it is still re- 
markable for the church to take the at- 
titude of declining to perform an act of 
Christian renunciation until the world 
I do not mean 
to maintain that religious people are not 
justified in using Sunday street cars ; 
only that the cause of religion does not 
require it and is not benefited by it, 
and that the church-goers really belong 


has set it the example. 


on the same plane as others who use the 
vars for convenience only. 

There is, however, a class who have 
a much better claim to consideration. 
In warm weather the cars are used by 
multitudes in search of fresh air and 
mild exercise, which they could obtain 
in no other way so cheaply or wath so 
little effort. For many this is the only 
means available during the whole week 
for the enjoyment of pure air and the 
beauties of nature. Public parks would 
often lose half their benefit if the peo- 
ple could not reach them on Sunday. 
The ratio of those who work to those 
whom their labor benefits probably does 
not exceed one to a hundred, and the 
work is of such a character that it is 
easy to arrange for a regular period of 
rest for all engaged init. Nevertheless, 
the public needs to be watchful to see 
that this is done. Suburban trains on 
steam railways and excursion steamers 
serve the same purposes as street cars, 
but the number of workers bears a lar- 
ger proportion to the number benefited, 
and a uniform day of rest must be more 
difficult to secure for boatmen, and for 
the railway men employed along the line 
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at stations, gates, and switches. Some 
think that a crowded steamboat 
sion gives weariness and disgust 
than rest and pleasure, but they forget 
that for many the alternative is the 
crowded tenement. ‘The suburban rail- 


excur- 
-ather 


way trains are at least a mixed blessing. 
They often deplete the rural churches, 
and 
city 


all day long empty crowds from the 
at points where there are no public 
grounds adequate to receive them. If 
such trains are to be run, they should 
be managed with a view to securing the 
greatest possible public benefit; and a 
suggestion which might in some places 
prove practicable is, that they be di- 
rected for the day by public authority, 
with a special view to the good of those 
who need them most, the fresh-air bri- 
gade. ‘Trains might be run out of the 
city direct to points in the country where 
there is ample space and opportunity 
for lovers of nature to satisfy their de- 
sires without trampling the farmer’s 
grass or picking the suburban resident’s 
plums. The State, having a right to 
forbid Sunday trains entirely, must also 
have the right to regulate the whole 
business, including fares, with a view to 
promoting the public welfare, provided 
it do not cause any railway actual finan- 
cial loss. 

Of course, with cars and trains run- 
class, all classes will use 
No distinction 
universal 


ning for one 


them be 


alike. 

The sentiment re- 
quires Sunday street cars, and it is for- 
tunate that they do not necessitate the 
loss of a regular day of rest to their 
employees. The need of suburban 
trains is less evident, and public senti- 


can 
made. 


ment is not so unanimous in demanding 
them. They are generally put on in re- 
sponse to petitions, and those who sign 
such petitions would do well to consider 
the question before them as a doubtful 
one. Finally, though street-car men can 
easily be given a uniform rest-day, there 
is probably no class more often deprived 
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of it, or more subject generally to be 
ground down by oppressive terms. The 
public that calls for the labor of these 
men on Sunday has a special duty to 
be watchful of their treatment by their 
employers. 

From the moral point of view, this 
whole question of Sunday labor is one 
of selfishness and sacrifice ; of our right 
to demand sacrifice of others, of our 
duty to make sacrifice for others. Prae- 
tically it is a question of the greatest 
Whether 


viewed as a moral or as a practical 


good to the greatest number. 


question, there is no reason why Chris- 


tian and atheist should not work to- 


gether. Originally a matter of religion 
only, religion and its terms, Sabbath and 
Lord’s Day, ought to be avoided in all 
legal reference to Sunday. Their con- 
tinued use gives opponents of the day of 
rest a pretext for attacking it as an ec- 
clesiastical institution. Simply as pro- 
tection to religion, Sunday laws are not 
justifiable. As necessary to enable a 


large class of people to rest according 


to the dictates of their conscience, they 
are more defensible. 


But their strong- 
est foundation is on the broad ground 
of the rights and the needs of all men, 
regardless of religious belief. We all 
esteem the day of rest highly, and would 
be loath to lose it. We do not all use 
it alike, and we cannot expect all to 
agree as to what work is indispensable 
for the greatest public benefit. It does 
not seem too much, however, that every 
man should take the trouble to inform 
himself about those whose toil promotes 
his pleasure, and to use all his influence 
to obtain for them another rest-day, 
though it be not the best. This Chris- 
tian institution, the “ Sabbath for man,” 
gives a most fitting opportunity for the 
of Christian thoughtfulness, 
and will lose in value for none of us if 
our enjoyment of it be governed by the 
spirit of the Scripture, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Charles Worcester Clark. 


exercise 
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VOODOOISM IN TENNESSEE. 


Dip the sun really shine more bril- 
liantly upon the old plantation home 
in those ante-bellum days than it does 
now? Did the perennial-blooming shrubs 
smell sweeter, the birds have a gladder 
note? Perhaps not, yet the day on 
which occurred the strange instance of 
Voodoo superstition I wish to recall 
was more beautiful than any that seem 
to bless the earth now, while it was only 
one of many such that I remember at 
Beechwood Hall. 

My husband, Colonel Park, was ab- 
sent. Mother and I were together, 
ostensibly sewing, but for the most 
part sitting with folded hands, enjoy- 
ing through the open window the fresh- 
ness of a May morning. Honeysuckles 
swayed into the casement with free gifts 
Outside 
greensward and sunshine, bounded by 
In the 
vivid blue depths above sailed a lazy 


of fragrance. were acres of 


the tender green of the forests. 


crow, supplying with his “caw, caw,” 
the discord needed to complete the har- 
mony of the song-birds. 
the young 
brown fields. 


Beneath him 
the 
The theme of the day’s 
melody was peace. 


corn rows checkered 
Peace lay in the 
long shadows of the old apple orchard 
upon the sloping knoll. Everywhere 
were rest and quietude, when the door 
opened, and tall Eliza stood before us, 
with a troubled expression upon her 
face. 

She was a confidential servant through 
whom I generally communicated my 
wishes to the other negroes, and was 
always the messenger to bring me news 
of importance from the “quarters.” 


Her grave features were unusually sol- 
emn as she said : 

“ Miss Sallie, I 
Etta ’s mighty bad off. 
wore out, an’ Uncle Jack ’s done sent for 
dat Voodoo woman.” 


come to tell you 


De gal ’s plum 


Instantly aroused from my beautiful 
dream of peace, I questioned Eliza anx- 
iously. 

** What is the matter with her?” 

“ Ktta ’s done tricked,” she replied. 
“She spent last night a-crawlin’ un- 
der de house huntin’ fur de vial what’s 
got de Voodoo medicine in it. She 
done wore herself out, an’ she’s layin’ 
on de bed pantin’ like a lizard. She say 
she gwine die. Her daddy come over 
from his marster’s dis mornin’, an’ he 
done sent fur de Voodoo woman, to see 
if she can’t do nothin’ fur her. An’ I 
did n’t want no such goin’s-on in my 
house while Mars James was gone, les- 
sen you knowed it.” 

*“ Who is this Voodoo woman, Eliza, 
and where does she come from?” 

“Hush, Miss Sallie, honey ; she hyers 
every word we She 
She 


say she ain’t got father nor mother, an’ 


says right now. 
don’t ‘low nobody to name her. 


nobody don’t know whar she come from 
nor whar she’s a-goin’ to.” 

“* Why do they send for this mysteri- 
What do they 
imagine has made her sick ? ”’ 


ous person to cure Etta? 


** Dey “lows ole Aunt Sue ’s tryin’ to 
conjure her. De gal’s ’feard to eat any- 
thin’, an’ she’s starvin’ herself to death. 
Sometimes she snatches a bite o’ what 
comes from de white folks’ table before 
ole Sue has a chance to do sump’n’ to it. 
I done talked to her an’ talked to her, 
but I can’t do nothin’ wid her. Her 
mammy says Aunt Sue been goin’ down 
steady till Etta was took, an’ now she 
look like she gwine live anudder hun- 
dred years.” 

I interrupted a little impatiently : — 

“ Eliza, I don’t in the least understand 
you. Martha knows better than that. 
This is nonsense you are telling me.” 

“ No, Sallie. 
Ain’ you’ gran’pa done tole you ole Sue 


*t ain’ nonsense, Miss 
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was gittin’ to be a ole woman when he 
was a little boy? How do she live so 
long ’thout she sucks young folks’s blood 
while dey’s’sleep? De chillun dies, an’ 
she keeps on a-livin’.”’ 

“Oh,” said I, “ you surely can’t be- 
lieve that, for the poor old creature has 
not been able to stir from her door 
years.” 


for 


* Shucks, Miss Sallie, she don’ need no 
foots to walk wid at night. Peter Sladen 
‘lows she can travel faster ’n a bird can 
ly. He seen her standin’ in de door 
one night, wid big black wings to her 
shoulders, same as a bat, an’ she riz 
right up in de a’r an’ was gone clean 
out o’ sight in a minute. 
wid his 


He seed her 
own eyes. By nex’ mornin’ 
Mary Billy’s baby was dead, an’ ole Sue 
was hoppin’ around pearter ’n common.” 
Dropping her voice almost to a whisper, 
she added, “I always ‘lowed she had 
somethin’ to do wid Jerry’s death.” 
Jerry was Eliza’s son, who had died 
very suddenly of something like sun- 


stroke the previous summer. To divert 


her mind from a memory that always 
clouded her face with the melancholy of 
mania, I arose, saying, ‘“ Come with me, 


Eliza. We will talk to Sue, and then I 
will see Etta.” 

She followed me to the door of the 
cabin of the old woman, who-had been 
an unprofitable charge upon the planta- 
tion for a quarter of a century, but I 
could not get her to go inside. I en- 
tered alone; and the moment I spoke 
to her, the wretched old centenarian, a 
mere bundle of bones and clothes in the 
chimney corner, began to mumble and 
chatter. The cob pipe dropped unheed- 
ed from her blue gums, and would have 
set fire to her dress but for the nimble- 
ness of the pickaninny who had the care 
of her. She raised her skinny claws 
(they had ceased to resemble hands) 
protestingly, and the wrinkled black 
skin of her face fell pendulous from the 
bone as she wagged her head to and fro, 


saying : — 
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** Don’ come here pesterin’ me, chile. 
De Lawd knows I ain’ done nothin’ to 
de gal. Send fur Dr. Davi’son. Dey 
I’m at de bottom of it, but de 
Lawd knows I ain’ done nothin’.””. The 
filmy sightless eyes rolled about restless- 
ly, vainly seeking mine as she urged her 
innocence. ‘Send fur Dr. Davi’son,” 
“He'll tell you 
ain’ nothin’ de matter wid de gal.” 

Putting her 
Eliza said : — 


Says 


she repeated. dere 


head in the door-way, 
‘* Law, Miss Sallie, don’ trust to dat. 


Doctors don’ know ev’ything. 
ain’ Gawd A’mighty.” 


Doctors 


Turning to the hideous living mummy, 
I said, — 

“You need n’t be uneasy, Aunt Sue. 
I shall have the whole matter carefully 
investigated. No one shall hurt you, if 
you have done nothing wrong.” 

“De Lawd blesh you, honey, you’s 
He would 
n’t never let ’em hurt ole Sue, poor ole 
Sue, — ole Sue, poor ole Sue.” 


de ve’y spit o’ you’ gran’pa. 


We left her muttering “ poor ole Sue,” 
which was often her refrain for hours at 
a time. As we walked down the lane 
between the houses in the quarters, on 
our way to Eliza’s eabin, the girl kept 
me that I felt sure 
she had the folds of my dress tightly 
grasped in her hand; and her voice was 
quavering with ill-suppressed fear as she 
whispered, — 


so close behind 


“Folks says she’s talkin’ to de ole 
boy, when she carries on like dat.” 

“ Eliza,” said I, “are you really and 
truly afraid of Aunt Sue?” 

“Naw ’m, I ain’ ’feard of her. I 
w’ars red pepper in my shoes.”’ 

“Red pepper? What for?” 

“To keep her from hurtin’ me, Miss 
Sallie.” 

“ Where did you get such an idea?” 

“ Shoo, Miss Sallie, I be’n knowin’ dat 
sence ] was a young gal. *T was a par- 
We 
break-down, an’ de 
planks shuck under our foots powerful, 


ty give by de Mayberry darkies. 


was all dancin’ a 
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an’ let de clouds o’ dust fly out ’tel we 
could n’t see ’cross de room. Some nig- 


ger sneeze right loud, den ’nudder some- 


body, den *nudder, ’tel you could n’ hyer 


I sez, * Mr. 


(Tom Frierson was my part- 


yer yers fur de sneezin’. 
Frierson ’ 
ner), ‘dere must be pepper in dis house 
Yes,’ 


rin’ it in my shoes.’ 


somewhars.’ he sez, ‘I’m w’a- 
‘What you w’arin’ 
Sez ’e, ‘I 
wars it to keep a ole conjure nigger from 
hurtin’ me. 


it in yer shoes for?’ sez I. 
He kep’ a-workin’ on me 
Dat 
needle bothered me ’bout a year. Some- 


‘tel he got a needle in my leg. 


times it would come through de skin, 
an’ [ done my best to catch holt uv it 
an’ pull it out; but jes’ as soon as I lay 
my hands on it, it was gone ev’y time. 
Den I put red pepper in my shoes an’ 
a silver dime “tween my toes, an’ I ain’ 
seen dat needle sence.’ ”’ 

By this time we had reached Eliza’s 
house. Both its doors, which were op- 
To the right 
was the fireplace, with a few smoulder- 


posite, were wide open. 
ing sticks in it, over which swung a pot 
On 


enl’s 


attached to an old-fashioned crane. 
a low bench were seated the sick 
parents, moaning in a low, sobbing tone. 
In the corner near them was a neatly 
made bed covered with a bright patch- 
quilt. The the 
roofed cabin were hung with festoons of 


work beams of low- 
red pepper, bunches of yellow pop-corn, 
Here and 
there on the walls were wisps of penny- 


and strips of dried pumpkin. 


royal, side by side with a lithograph of 
a lady with a vivid red rose and green 
leaves stuck in her jetty ringlets, or 
a highly colored fashion-plate from an 
early issue of Godey’s Lady’s Book. A 
small table near the centre of the room 
was set with two flowered plates, cups 
An- 
other bed was against the wall opposite 
the fireplace, and on it lay, face upward, 
the negro 


and saucers, and knives and forks. 


girl, apparently in a dying 
condition. Her eyes were partially 
closed, the balls rolled back. A seant, 
fluttering breath came through her parted 
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teeth. The brown arms lay straight on 
either side. 

“ Etta, what is the matter with you ?” 
T asked. 

She did not answer me. I took one 
of her hands and stroked it gently. It 
was clammy, and the palm was ashen- 
colored. 

‘Speak to me, Etta. 
you. 


I want to help 
If you would like to see the Voo- 
doo woman, she shall come to you.” 

The lids lifted tremblingly from the 
glazed eyes. With a painful effort she 
gasped out : — 

“It’s my only — chance — Miss Sallie. 
I’m goin’ to die. All last night — I 
was crawlin’ —under de house —huntin’ 
fur de vial. De cork ’s out — de stuff ’s 
*most gone. As soon as it’s gone I’m 
goin’ — goin’. Dere ain’t much left — 
I’m” — 

The motion of the lips ceased, the 
eyelids fell, and only an occasional pul- 
sation in the wrist showed that any life 
was left in the limp form. In the in- 
tense stillness that oppressed the next 
few moments I caught the sound of 
approaching wheels. I went to the door, 
and, shading my eyes with my hand 
the glare, saw rattling 
the shackling little old 
cart, driven by the sick girl’s small bro- 


from outside 


down lane a 
ther, Buster. His legs protruded like 
black sticks from under his one white 
garment. With his whip (merely a 
hickory handle and a leather string) he 
was belaboring a little gray mule into a 
trot that jerked the wheels until they 
seemed to run each in a separate track, 
and sometimes almost under the centre 
of the wagon. 

“ There comes the woman,” I said to 
those in the room. 

“ Thank Gawd fur dat, Miss Sallie,” 
came at the same moment from Martha 
and her husband, neither of whom had 
said a word up to that time, but had 
remained bent forward, looking down- 
ward, and groaning at regular intervals. 

I watched the approach of the wob- 
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bling wheels that finally stopped in front 
of the house. From the wagon descend- 
ed two remarkable - looking persons, a 
man and a woman. He, a very tall ne- 
gro, with thick African lips and woolly 
hair, was dressed in cloth as black as 
his The woman was a delicate 
light mulattress, of reddish tinge. An 
oval face, regular features, and large, 
brilliant black eyes gave her singular 
beauty. She wore no hat or bonnet, but 
around her head was twined a turban 
of bright hues, Madras yellow predom- 
inating. Large hoop earrings hung from 
her ears, and a string of blue beads was 
twined round and round her throat, and 
fell in festoons, longer and longer, until 
they touched the waist of her white 
tunie. 


skin. 


Beads were also wound about 
her arms, which the loose sleeves left 
bare. Beneath her skirt of dull indigo 
blue, which did not conceal her well- 
turned ankles, her exquisitely formed 
bare feet were seen, which carried her 
lightly, yet with great dignity of bear- 


ing, into the house. Her companion fol- 


lowed most respectfully, while the boy 


hitched the mule. I retreated to the fire- 
place, and stood watching with amazed 
interest. The parents did not stir. They 
did not even look up. Eliza turned her 
back, and sat on the further door-sill, 
looking out. The woman took no notice 
of any of us, but advanced into the room 
towards the patient on the bed. Her 
eyes assumed a steadfast expression as 
she fastened them upon the girl. After 
a long space of breathless silence, in 
which she continued her fixed gaze, her 
eyes scintillated with an influence that 
pervaded the room, and seemed to sub- 
ject all other volition to her own will. 
She concentrated her attention upon 
Etta. A quiver ran though the girl’s 
frame ; her eyes flew open with a star- 
tled gaze. The woman drew back four 
or five steps with a hasty but most 
graceful movement, still looking intently 
into the eyes of the sick girl. Her body 


swayed to and fro. Keeping time to 
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its rhythmie motion, she chanted slowly 
a weird, fantastic, barbaric air, unlike 
anything I had ever heard. ‘The words 
were in a foreign tongue. The undu- 
lations of her body brought her near 
enough to touch the girl upon the shoul- 
der, upon whom the effect was electrical. 
Again a shiver ran through her frame, 
and she looked intently upon the Voodoo 
woman, as, changing the air, she chanted 
in a low, sweet key that sounded like a 
staccato wind beating upon an /Molian 
harp: — 

“You loved him! You loved him! 
He’s gone!” 

Then a pause followed, filled only with 
the throbbing pulse in my ears. Again 
she sang : — . 

“He’s gone! He went to the fields! 
While there he worked! He worked! 
He put his hands to his head, and said, 
ol Saver th?” 

At this Eliza rose from her seat on 
the door-sill, and turned. Through it 
all the poor father and mother did not 
look up, but made a low moaning and 
sobbing that fitted into the chant like a 
minor accompaniment, and so excited 
my nerves that I could not restrain the 
tears from rolling down my face. The 
woman continued : — 

“Tt is this that ails you, and not the 
medicine in the vial! The old woman 
did try to trick you! The vial is under 
the house! But it will not be emptied! 
I have sent it back to where it came 
from! It has gone down, down! It 
has gone to him! 
the floor. “It’s 
peated, introducing a soothing note into 
the song. 


” and she pointed to 
gone now,” she re- 
“That is not what ails you. 
You loved him, and he’s dead! He’s 
dead!” Here the song was a wail. 
Eliza, who was listening with strained 
attention, threw her arms above her 
head, cried out in a piercing voice, 
“Tt’s true! It’s true! It was my 
son, and he’s dead, he’s gone!” and 
fell across the foot of the bed, burying 


her face in the bed-clothes. 
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The strange woman passed her hand 
over Etta’s brow two or three times, 
raised it, and, stepping back three or 
four steps, said, in a voice of com- 
mand, — 

“ Arise!’ 

The girl arose. 

With hand still up, the woman con- 
tinued to walk backward to the door, 
her eyes still riveted on the 


girl, say- 
il 


ig, — 

** Follow — follow — follow.” 

Etta left her bed and followed. 

When the woman reached the door, 
she threw one concentrated look upon 
the girl, following her as if impelled by 
an invisible power, and then turned and 
wen out of the door. She ran lightly 
up the street, retraced her steps down 
the other side of the houses, making the 
cireuit of the quarters, and came back 
into the house, followed still by the pant- 
ing girl. 

When she entered the house she looked 
at me for the first time, and said in an 
altogether different voice, though it was 
gentle and calm : — 

“She is well now, Mrs. Park. There 
will be no more trouble about her.” 


It startled me to hear my name from 
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her lips, for I was sure she had never 
before seen me, and was not expecting 


to meet me when she arrived. More- 
over, no one had spoken to me since 
her entrance. While I was pondering 
this and all I had witnessed within the 
hour, the tall man approached her, and 
very tenderly placed his arm around her 
waist. It was timely support, as I at 
once saw she would have fallen to the 
floor without it. Her eyes were slowly 
closing, and her body was utterly re- 
laxed. 

“She must sleep,” said the man. 
“She always sleeps after one of these 
spells.” 

[ motioned him to follow me with 
the light burden of her body, which he 
had already taken into both his strong 
arms. I led the way to another cabin, 
where she was laid upon a bed, and 
rested in a heavy, motionless sleep for 
hours, after which, as I was told by 
Martha, she ate heartily at their table. 
As the cock erew for midnight she arose, 
and went unquestioned to her mysteri- 
ous home. 

tta’s recovery was as complete as it 
was sudden, and I never heard anything 
more of her queer malady. 


iS. IP. 





FLOWERS AND FOLKS. 


Every order of intelligent beings 
naturally separates the world into two 
classes, — itself the 


instance, have no 


and remainder. 
doubt a 
feeling, more or less clearly defined, 
which, if it were translated into human 
speech, might read, “ Birds and na- 
ture.” We, in our “Man 
and nature.” But distinctions, 
useful as they are, and therefore admis- 


3irds, for 


turn, say, 


such 


sible, are none the less arbitrary and 
liable to mislead. 


alike parts of nature, having many things 


Birds and men are 


in common not only with each other, but 
with every form of animate existence. 
The world is not a patchwork, though 
never so cunningly put together, but a 
garment woven throughout. 

The importance of this truth, its far- 
reaching and many-sided significance, is 
even yet only beginning to be under- 
stood ; but its bearing upon the study 
of what we call natural history would 
seem to be evident. My own experience 
as a dabbler in botany and ornithology 
has convinced me that the pursuit of 
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such researches is not at all out of the 
spirit of the familiar line, — 


‘*The proper study of mankind is man,” — 


whatever the author of the line may 
have himself intended by his apothegm. 
To become acquainted with the peculiar- 
ities of plants or birds is to increase 
one’s knowledge of beings of his own 
sort. 

There is room, I think, for a treatise 
on analogical botany, a study of the hu- 
man nature of plants. Thoroughly and 
sympathetically done, the work would 
be both surprising and edifying. It 
would give us a better opinion of plants, 
and possibly a poorer opinion of our- 
selves. Some wholesome first lessons of 
this kind we have all taken, as a matter 
of course. ‘ We all do fade as a leaf.” 
“ All flesh is grass, and all the goodli- 
ness thereof is the 
field.””, There are no household words 
more familiar than such texts. But the 
work of which I am thinking will deal 
not so much with our likeness to tree 
and herb as with the likeness of tree 
and herb to us; and furthermore, it will 
go into the whole subject, systematically 
and at length. 


as the flower of 


Meanwhile, it is open 
even to an amateur to offer something, 


in a general and discursive way, upon 
so inviting a theme, and especially to 
all attention to its scope and variety. 
As I sit at my desk, the thistles are 
in their glory, and in a vase at my elbow 
stands a single head of the tall swamp 
variety, along with a handful of fringed 


gentians. Forgetting what it is, one 
eannot help pronouncing the thistle 
beautiful, —a close bunch of minute 
rose-purple flowers. But who could ever 
feel toward it as toward the gentian ? 
Beauty is a thing not merely of form 
and color, but of memory and associa- 
tion. The thistle is an ugly customer. 
In a single respect it lays itself out to 
be agreeable ; but even its beauty is too 
much like that of some venomous reptile. 
Yet it has its friends, or, at all events, its 
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patrons (if you wish to catch butterflies, 
go to the thistle pasture), and no doubt 
could give forty eloquent and logical ex- 
cuses for its offensive traits. Probably 
it felicitates itself upon its shrewdness, 
and pities the poor estate of its defense- 
less neighbors. How they must envy its 
happier fortune! It sees them browsed 
upon by the cattle, and can hardly be 
blamed if it chuckles a little to itself as the 
greedy creatures pass it by untouched. 
School-girls and botanists break down 
the golden-rods and asters, and pull up 
the gerardias and ladies’-tresses ; but 
neither school-girl nor collector often 
troubles the thistle. 


geous blossoms and ripens its feathery 


It opens its gor- 
fruit unmolested. Truly it is a great 
thing to wear an armor of prickles! 
“The human nature of plants,” — have 
I any readers so innocent as not to feel 
at this moment the appropriateness of 
the phrase? Can there be one so favored 
as not to have some unmistakable thistles 
among his Christian townsmen and ac- 
quaintance? Nay, we all know them. 
They are the more easily discovered for 
standing always a little by themselves. 
They escape many slight inconveniences 
under which more amiable people suffer. 
Whoever finds himself in a hard place 
goes not to them for assistance. They 
are recognized afar as persons to be let 
Yet they, too, like their floral 
representatives, have a good side. If 
they do not give help, they seldom ask 
it. Once a year they may actually “ do 
a handsome thing,” 


alone. 


as the common ex- 
pression is; but they cannot put off 
their own nature; their very generosity 
pricks the hand that receives it, and 
when old Time cuts them down with 
his scythe (what should we do without 
this famous husbandman, unkindly as 
we talk of him?) there will be no great 
mourning. 

Is it then an unpardonable offense for 
a plant to defend itself against attack 
and extermination? Has the duty of 
non-resistance no exceptions nor abate- 
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ments in the vegetable kingdom? That 
would be indeed a hard saying ; for what 
would become of our universal favorite, 
the rose? On this point there may be 
room for a diversity of opinion; but for 
one, I wish the wild rose dis- 
armed, lest, through the recklessness of 


cannot 


its admirers, what is now one of the com- 
monest of our wayside ornaments should 
grow to be a rarity. I esteem the rose 
a patrician, and fairly entitled to patri- 
cian manners. As every one sees, people 
in high station, especially if they chance 
to possess attractive social qualities, are 
of necessity compelled to discountenance 
everything like careless familiarity, even 


from those with whom they may for- 


merly have been most intimate. They 
must always stand more or less upon 
ceremony, and never be handled with- 
out gloves. So it is with the queen of 
flowers. Its thorns not only serve it as 
a protection, but are for its admirers an 
excellent discipline in forbearance. They 
make it easier for us, as Emerson says, 
to “love the wood rose and leave it on 
the stalk.” In addition to which I 
am moved to say that the rose, like the 
holly, illustrates a truth too seldom in- 
sisted upon; namely, that people are 
more justly condemned for the absence 
of all good qualities than for the pre- 
sence of one or two bad ones. 

Some such plea as this, though with 
a smaller measure of assurance, [ should 
make in behalf of plants like the bar- 
berry and the bramble. The latter, in 
truth, sometimes acts as if it were not 
so much fighting us off as drawing us 
on. Leaning far forward and stretching 
forth its arms, it buttonholes the way- 
farer, so to speak, and with generous 
country insistence forces upon him the 
delicious clusters which he, in his pre- 
occupation, seemed in danger of passing 
untasted. I think 
counterparts of both barberry and bram- 
ble, — excellent people in their place, 
for 


vareful weighing of 


[I know the human 


though not to be chosen 
friends without a 


bosom 
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consequences. Judging them not by 
their manners, but by their fruits, we 
must set them on the right hand. It 
would go hard with some of the most 
pious of my neighbors, I imagine, if the 
presence of a few thorns and prickles 
were reckoned inconsistent with a mod- 
erately good character. 

As for reprobates like the so-called 
“poison ivy” and “poison dogwood,” 
they have perhaps borrowed a familiar 
human maxim, — “ All is fair in war.” 
In any case, they are no worse than 
savage heathen, who kill their enemies 
with poisoned arrows, or than civilized 
Christians, who stab the reputation of 
their friends with poisoned words. Their 
marked habit 
taken as a point in their favor; or, on 
the contrary, it may be held to make 
their case only so much the blacker, 
by laying them liable to the additional 
charge of hypocrisy. 


comeliness of may be 


The question is 
a nice one, and I gladly leave it for 
subtler casuists than I to settle. 

How refreshing to turn from all these, 
from the thistle and the bramble, yea, 
even from the rose itself, to gentle spirits 
like the violet and anemone, the arbutus 
These war. 
They are of the original Society of 


and hepatica ! wage no 
Friends. Who will may spoil them with- 
out hurt. 

Maker. I 


ever thinks of such flowers as represen- 


Their defense is with their 


wonder whether anybody 


tative of any order of grown people, or 
whether to everybody else they are for- 
ever children, as I find, on thinking of it, 
they have always been to me. Lowly 
and trustful, sweet and frail, ‘‘ of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.”” They pass 
away without losing their innocence. 
Ere the first heats of summer they are 
gone. 

Yet the autumn, too, has its delicate 
blooms, though they are overshadowed 
and, as it were, put out of countenance 
by the coarser growths which must be 
said to characterize the harvest season. 
Nothing that May puts into her lap is 
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more exquisite than are the purple 
gerardias with which August and Sep- 
tember embroider the pasture and the 
woodland road. They have not the 
sweet breath of the arbutus, nor even 
the faint elusive odor of the violet, but 
for daintiness of form, perfection of 
color, and gracefulness of habit it would 
be impossible to praise them too highly. 
Of our three species, my own favorite is 
the one of the narrow leaves (Gerardia 
tenuifolia), its longer and slighter flow- 
er-stems giving it an airiness and grace 
peculiarly its own. A lady to whom I 
had brought a handful the other day ex- 
pressed it well when she said, ‘“ They 
look like fairy flowers.” They are of 
my mind in this: they love a dry, sunny 
opening in the woods, or a grassy field 
on the edge of woods, especially if there 
be a seldom-used path running through 
it. I know not with what human beings 
to compare them. 
types of our own kind are yet to be 


Perhaps their anti- 
evolved. But I have before now seen a 
woman who might worthily be set in their 
company,—a person whose sweet and 
wise actions were so gracefully carried 
and so easily let fall as to suggest an or- 
der and quality of goodness quite out of 
relation to common flesh and blood. 
What a contrast between such lowly 
minded, unobtrusive beauties and ego- 
tists like our multitudinous 
golden-rods! ‘These, between them, al- 
most take possession of the world for 
the two or three months of their reign. 
They are handsome, and they know it. 
What is beauty for, if not to be ad- 
mired? They mass their tiny blossoms 
first into solid heads, then into panicles 


asters and 


and racemes, and have no idea of hid- 
ing their constellated brightness under a 
bushel. “ Let your light shine!” is the 
word they go on. How eagerly they 
crowd along the roadside, till the casual 
passer-by can see scarce anything else! 
If he does not see them, it is not their 
fault. 

For myself, I am far from wishing 
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them at all less numerous, or a jot less 
forward in displaying their charms. 
Because I 
speak well of the violet for its humility, 
I see no reason why [I should quarrel 
with the aster for loving to make a 
show. 


Let there be variety, I say. 


Herein, too, plants are like men. 
An indisposition toward publicity is 
amiable in those to whom it is natural; 
but I am not clear that bashfulness is 
the only commendable quality. Let 
plants and men alike carry themselves 
according to their birthright. Provi- 
dence has not ordained a diversity of 
gifts for nothing, and it is only a nar- 
row philosophy that takes offense at 
seeming contrarieties. The truer method, 
and the happier as well, is to like each 
according to its kind : to love that which 
is amiable, to admire that which is ad- 
mirable, and to study that which is cu- 
rious. 

A few weeks ago, for example, I 
walked again up the mountain road that 
climbs out of the Franconia Valley into 
the Franconia Notch. I had left home 
twenty-four hours before, fresh from 
working upon the asters and golden-rods 
(trying to straighten out my local cata- 
logue in accordance with Dr. Gray’s 
more recent classification of these large 
and difficult and naturally 
enough had asters and golden-rods still 
in my eye. The first mile or two af- 
forded nothing of particular note, but 


genera), 


by and by I came to a cluster of the 
sturdy and peculiar Solidago squarrosa, 
and was taking an admiring account of 
its appearance and manner of growth, 
when I caught sight of some lower blue 
flower underneath, which on a second 
glance proved to be the closed gentian. 
This grew in hiding, as one might say, 
in the shadow of its taller and showier 
Not far off, but a little 
more within the wood, were patches of 


neighbors. 


the linnea, which had been at its pret- 
tiest in June, but even now, in late Sep- 
tember, was still putting forth scattered 


blossoms. What should a man do? 
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Discard the golden-rod for the gentian, 
and in turn forsake the gentian for the 
twin-flower? Nay, a child might do 
that, but not a man; for the three were 
all beautiful and all interesting, and 
the 
ing for its unlikeness to the others. If 


pach more beautiful and interest- 
one wishes a stiff lesson in classification, 
there are few harder genera (among 
flowering plants) than Solidago; if he 
would investigate the timely and taking 
question of the dependence of plants 
this ** proteran- 
drous” gentian (which to human vision 


upon insects, humble 
seems closed, but which the humblebee 
knows well how to enter) offers him a 
favorable subject; while if he has an 
eye for beauty, a nose for delicate fra- 
grance, and a soul for poetry, the linnza 
will never cease to be one of his prime 
favorites.. So I say again, let us have 
variety. It would be a stupid town 
all whose inhabitants should be of iden- 
tical tastes and habits, though these 
were of the very best; and it would be 
a tiresome country that brought forth 
only a single kind of plants. 

The flower of Linnzeus is a flower by 
itself, as here and there appears a man 
who seems, as we say, svi generis. This 
familiar phrase, by the bye, is literally 
applicable to Linnea borealis, a plant 
that spreads over a large part of the 
northern hemisphere, but everywhere 
preserves its own specific character; so 
that, whether it be found in Greenland 
or in Maryland, on the Alaskan Islands 
or in Utah, in Siberia or on the moun- 
tains of Scotland, it is always and every- 
where the same, —a genus of one species. 
Diversities of soil and climate make no 
It xt 
live at all, it must live according to its 
own plan. 


impression upon its originality. 


The aster, on the contrary, has a spe- 
cial talent for variation. Like some in- 
dividuals of another sort, it is born to 
adapt itself to circumstances. Dr. Gray 
than one hundred 
and ninety-six North American species 


enumerates no less 
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and varieties, many or which shade into 
each other with such endless and well- 
nigh insensible gradations that even our 
great special student of the Composite 
pronounces the accurate and final classi- 
fication of this particular genus a labor 
beyond his powers. What shall we say 
of this habit of variability? Is it a mark 
Which is 


nobler, — to be true to one’s ideal in spite 


of strength or of weakness ? 


of circumstances, or to conquer circum- 
stances by suiting one’s self to them? 
Who shall decide? Enough that the 
twin-flower and the star-flower each 
obeys its own law, and in so doing con- 
tributes each its own part toward mak- 
ing this world the place of diversified 
beauty which it was foreordained to be. 

I spoke of the linnza’s autumnal 
blossoms, though its normal flowering 
time is in June. Even this steady-going, 
unimpressible citizen of the world, it 
appears, has its one bit of freakishness. 
In these bright, summery September 
days, when the trees put on their glory, 
this lowliest member of the honeysuckle 
family feels a stirring within to make 
itself beautiful; and being an evergreen 
(instead of a summer-green), and there- 
fore ineapable of bedecking itself after 
the maple’s manner, it sends up a few 
flower-stems, each with its couple of 
So it bids the 
world good-by till the long winter once 


swinging, fragrant bells. 


more comes and goes. 

The same engaging habit is notice- 
able in the case of some of our very 
commonest plants. After the golden-rods 
and asters have had their day, late in 
October or well into November, when 
witch-hazel, yarrow, and clover are al- 
most the only blossoms left us, you will 
stumble here and there upon a solitary 
dandelion reflecting the sun, or a violet 
And 


even so, you may find, once in a while, 


giving back the color of the sky. 


an old man in whom imaginative im- 
pulses have sprung up anew, now that 
all the prosaic activities of middle life 
It is almost as if he were 


are over. 
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born again. The song of the April 
robin, the blossoming of the apple-tree, 
the splendors of sunset and sunrise, — 
these and things like them touch him 
to pleasure, as he now remembers they 
What 
means this strange revival of youth in 


setae? 
age: 


used to do years and years ago. 


Is it a reminiscence merely, a 
final flickering of the candle, or is it 
rather a prophecy of life yet to come? 
Well, with the dandelion and the vio- 
let we know with reasonable 
how the matter stands. 


certainty 
The autumnal 
blooms are not belated, but precocious ; 
they belong not to the season past, but 
Who shall for- 
bid us to hope that what is true of the 
violet will prove true also of the man ? 


to the season coming. 


It speaks well for human nature that 
in the long run the lowliest flowers are 
not only the best loved, but the oftenest 
spoken of. Men play the cynic: mod- 
est merit goes to the wall, they say; 
whoever would succeed, let him put on 
a brazen face and sharpen his elbows. 
But those who talk in this 
ceive neither themselves nor 
listen to them. commonly 
such as have themselves tried the trum- 
pet and elbow method, and have dis- 
covered that, whatever may be true of 
transient notoriety, neither public fame 


strain de- 
those who 
They are 


nor private regard is to be won by such 
means. We do retract what we 
have said in praise of diversity, and 
about the right of eaeh to live accord- 


not 


ing to its own nature, but we gladly 
perceive that in the case of the flow- 
ers also it is the meek that inherit the 
earth. 


Our appreciation of our fellow-men 
depends in part upon the amount, but 
still more upon the quality, of the ser- 
vice they render us. We could get along 
without poets more comfortably than 
without cobblers, for the lower use is 
often first in order both of time and of 
necessity; but we are never in doubt 
as to their relative place in our esteem. 
One serves the body, the other the soul; 
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and we reward the one with money, the 
other with affection and reverence. And 
our estimation of plants is according to 
the same rule. Such of them as nourish 
the body are good, — good even to the 
point of being indispensable; but as we 
make a difference between the barn- 
yard fowl and the nightingale, and be- 
tween the common run of humanity and 
a Beethoven or a Milton, so maize and 
potatoes are never put into the same 
category with lilies and violets. It must 
be so, because man is more than an ani- 
mal, and ‘“ the life is more than meat.” 

Again we say, let each fulfill its own 
function. One is made for utility, an- 
other for beauty. For plants, too, are 
specialists. They know as well as men 
how to make the most of inherited ea- 
pacities and aptitudes, achieving distine- 
tion at last by the simple process of 
sticking to one thing, whether that be 
the production of buds, blossoms, berries, 
leaves, bark, timber, or what not; and 
our judgment of them must be corre- 
spondingly varied. The vine bears blos- 
soms, but is to be rated not by them, 
but by the grapes that come after them ; 
and the rose-tree bears hips, but takes 
its rank not from them, but from the 
flowers that went to the making of them. 
“Nothing but leaves” is a verdict un- 
favorable or otherwise according to its 
application. The tea-shrab would hold 
up its head to hear it. 

One of the most interesting and sug- 
gestive points of difference among plants 
is that which relates to the matter of 
self-reliance. Some are made to stand 
alone, others to twine, and others to 
creep. If it were allowable to attribute 
human feelings to them, we should per- 
haps be safe in assuming that the up- 
right look down upon the climbers, and 
the climbers in turn upon the creepers ; 
for who of us does not felicitate him- 
self upon his independence, such as it 
is, or such as he imagines it to be? 
But if independence is indeed a boon, — 
and I, for one, am too thoroughbred a 
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New Englander ever to doubt it, — it is 
not the only good, nor even the highest. 
The nettle, standing straight and prim, 
asking no favors of anybody, may rail 
at the grape-vine, which must lay hold 
of something, small matter what, by 
which to steady itself; but the nettle 
might well be willing to forego somewhat 
of its self-sutliciency, if by so doing it 
could bring forth grapes. ‘The smilax, 
also, with its thorns, its pugnacious 
habit, and its stony, juiceless berries, 
a sort of handsome vixen among vines, 
—the smilax, which can climb though 
it cannot stand erect, has little occasion 
to lord it over the strawberry. If one 
has done nothing, or worse than nothing, 
it is hardly worth while to boast of the 
original fashion in which he has gone 
about it. Moreover, the very plants about 
which we are speaking bear witness to 
the fact that it is possible to accept 
help, and still retain to the full one’s 
own individuality. The strawberry is 
no more a plagiarist than the smilax, 
nor the grape than the nettle. If the 
vine clings to the eedar, the connection 
Its spirit and life 
are as independent of the savin 
the the 


der, whieh not only twines about 


is but mechanical. 


as of 
dod- 


other 


planet Jupiter. Even 


weeds, but actually sucks its life from 
them, does not thereby lose an iota of 
its native character. If a man is only 
original to begin with, —so the parable 
seems to run,—he is under a kind of 
necessity to remain so (as Shakespeare 
did), no matter how much help he may 
draw from alien sources. 

This truth of the vegetable world is 
the more noteworthy, because along with 
it there goes a very strong and _ persis- 
tent habit of individual variation. The 
plant is faithful to the spirit of its in- 
herited law, but is not in bondage to the 
letter. 
to take a very familiar illustration, are 
all of one species, but it does not follow 
that they are all exactly alike. So far 
from it, I knew in my time—and the 


Our “ high-bush blackberries,” 
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school-boys of the present day are not 
less accurately informed, we may pre- 
sume — where to find berries of all shapes, 
sizes, and flavors. Some were sour, and 
some were bitter, and some (I can taste 
them yet) were finger-shaped and sweet. 
And what is true of Rubus villosus is 
probably true of all plants, though in 
varying degrees. Ido not recall a sin- 
gle article of our annual wild crop— 
blueberries, huckleberries, blackberries, 
cherries, grapes, pig-nuts (a bad name 
for a good thing), shagharks, acorns, 
and so forth —in which there was not 
this constant inequality among plants of 
the same species, perfectly well defined, 
and never lost sight of by us juvenile 
If we failed to find the 
other vines 


connoisseurs. 
same true of and bushes, 
which for our purposes bore blossoms 
only, the explanation is not far to seek. 
Our perceptions, esthetic and gastro- 
We 


were in the ease of the man to whom 


nomic, were unequally developed. 


a poet is a poet, though he knows very 
well that there are cooks and cooks. 


It is this slight but everywhere pre- 


sent admixture of the personal quality — 
call it individuality, or what you will — 
that saves the world, animal and vege- 
table alike, Kvery 
bush, every bird, every man, together 
with its unmistakable and ineradicable 


from stagnation. 


likeness to the parent stock, has received 
also a something, be it more or less, that 
distinguishes it from all its fellows. Let 
our observation be delicate enough, and 
we shall perceive that there are no du- 
plicates of any kind, the world over. 
It is part of the very unity of the world, 
this universally diffused diversity. 

It does a sympathetic observer good 
to see how humanly plants differ in their 
likes and dislikes. One is catholic: as 
common people say, it is not particular ; 
it can live and thrive almost anywhere. 
Another must have precisely such and 
is to be found, 
therefore, only in very restricted locali- 
ties. The Dionwa, or Venus’s fly-trap, 


such conditions, and 
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is a famous example of this fastidious- 
ness, growing in a small district of 
North Carolina, and, as far as appears, 
nowhere else, —a_ highly specialized 
plant, with no generic relative. Another 
instance is furnished by a water lily 
(Nymphea elegans), the rediscovery of 
which is chronicled in a late issue of one 
of our botanical journals.? “ ‘This lily was 
originally found in 1849, and has never 
been seen since, holding its place in bo- 
tanical literature for these almost forty 
years on the strength of a single col- 
lection at a single vaguely described sta- 
tion on the broad prairies of southwest- 
ern Texas;” now, after all this time, 
it turns up again in another quarter of 
the same State. And every student could 
report cases of a similar character, though 
less striking than these, of course, within 
the limits of his own local researches. 
If you ask me where I find dandelions, 
I answer, Anywhere ; but if you wish 
me to show you the sweet colt’s-foot 
(Nardosmia palmata), you must go 
Any of 
my neighbors will tell you where the 
pink moccasin flower grows; but if it is 
the yellow one you are in search of, I 


with me to one particular spot. 


shall swear you to secrecy before con- 


ducting you to its swampy hiding-place. 
Some plants, like some people (but the 
plants, be it noted, are mostly weeds), 
seem to flourish best away from home ; 
others die under the most careful trans- 
planting. 


Some are lovers of the open, 
and cannot be too much in the sun; 
others lurk in deep woods, under the 
triple shadow of tree and bush and fern. 
Some take to sandy hill-tops; others 
One 
insists upon the richest of meadow loam ; 
another is content with the face of a 
rock. We may say of them as truly as 
of ourselves, De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. Otherwise, how would the 
sarth ever be clothed with verdure ? 

sut plants are subject to other whims 


must stand knee-deep in water. 


! The Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club 
for January, 1888, page 15. 
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not less pronounced than these which 
have to do with the choice of a dwelling- 
place. We may call it the general rule 
that leaves come before flowers ; but how 
many of our trees and shrubs reverse 
this order! The singular habit of the 
witch-hazel, whose blossoms open as the 
leaves fall, may be presumed to be fa- 
miliar to all readers; and hardly less 
curious is the freak of the chestnut, 
which, almost if not quite alone among 
our amentaceous trees, does not put on 
its splendid coronation robes till late in 
June, and is frequently at the height of 
What a 
pretty piece of variety have we, again, 
in the diurnal and the nocturnal bloom- 
ers! For my own part, being a watcher 
of birds, and therefore almost of neces- 
sity an early stirrer abroad, I profess a 
special regard for such plants as save 
their beauty for night-time and cloudy 
weather. The evening primrose is no 
favorite with most people, I take it, but 
I seldom fail to pick a blossom or two 
with the dew on them. 


its magnificence in mid-July. 


Those to whom 
I carry them usually exclaim as over 
some wonderful exotic, though the prim- 
rose is an inveterate haunter of the 
Yet its blossoms have only 
to be looked at and smelled of to make 
their way, homely as is the stalk that 
produces them. They love darkness 
rather than light, but it certainly is not 
“because their deeds are evil.” One 
might as well cast the opprobrious text 
in the face of the moon and stars. Now 
and then some enterprising journalist, 
for want of better employment, investi- 
gates anew the habits of literary work- 
ers; and it invariably transpires that 
some can do their best only by daylight, 
while the minds of others seem to be 
good for nothing till the sun goes down ; 


roadside. 


and the wise reader, who reads not so 
much to gain information as to see 
whether the writer ‘tells the truth, shakes 
his head, and says, ‘* Oh, it is all in use.” 
Of course it is all in use, just as it is with 


whip-poor-wills and the morning-glory. 
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The mention of the evening primrose 
calls for the further remark that plants, 
not less than ourselves, have a trick of 
combining opposite qualities, — a coarse- 
grained and scraggy habit, for instance, 
with blossoms of exquisite fragrance and 
The flowers 
sometimes exhale an abominable odor, 


beauty. most gorgeous 
and it is not unheard of that inconspic- 
uous or even downright homely sorts 
should be accounted precious for their 
sweetness ; while, as everybody knows, 


few members of our native flora are 


more graceful in appearance than the 
very two whose simple touch is poison. 
Could anything be more characteristic 
of human nature than just such inconsis- 
tencies ? Suavity and trickery, harsh- 
ness and integrity, a fiery temper and a 
gentle heart, — how often do we see the 
good and the bad dwelling together ! 
We would have ordered things different- 
ly, I dare say, had they been left to us, 
— the good should have been all good, 
and the bad all bad; and yet, if it bea 


Tt Seems but Yesterday. 


[ September, 


grief to feel that the holiest men have 
their failings, it ought perhaps to be a 
consolation, rather than an additional 
sorrow, to perceive that the most vicious 
are not without their virtues. Beyond 
which, shall we presume to suggest that, 
as poisons have their use, so moral evil, 
give it time enough, may turn out to be 
not altogether a curse ? 

I have treated my subject too fanci- 
fully, I fear. 


me at this moment a sudden suspicion 


Indeed, there comes over 


that my subject itself is nothing but a 
fancy, or, worse yet, a profanation. If 
the flowers could talk, who knows how 
sarnestly they might deprecate all such 
misguided attempts at doing them honor, 
— as if it were anything but a slander, 
this imputation to them of the foibles, 
or even the self-styled good qualities, 
of our poor humanity! What an egoist 
is man! I seem to hear them saying. 
Look where he will, at the world or at 
its Creator, he sees nothing but the re- 
flection of his own image. 


Bradford Torrey. 





IT SEEMS BUT YESTERDAY. 


Ir seems but yesterday that May 


Tripped lightly past, nor paused to stay 
A moment longer than ’t would take 


To set her signet near and far, 
In field and lane, — the daisies’ star ; 


To set the grasses all ashake ; 
To kiss the world into a blush 
Of brier-roses, pink and flush, 

For summer’s sake. 


It seems but yesterday that June 


Came piping sweet a medley-tune, 
Whereto the robin and the thrush 

Lent each his thrilling throat, the while 
*The locust there beside the stile, 
Deep-hid in tangled weed and brush, 
Spun out the season’s skein of heat, 


With now a “ whirr” 


of shuttle fleet, 


And now a hush. 
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The Tragie Muse. 


It seems but yesterday, and yet 


To-day I found my garden set 


In silver, and the roisterer wind 


Made bold to pluck me by the gown, 

What time I wandered up and down 

The path, to see if left behind 

Was one last rose that I might press 

Against my withered cheek, and less 
Feel time unkind. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 





THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


XXIV. 


GABRIEL Nasu had plenty of further 
opportunity to elucidate this and other 
figurative remarks, for he not only spent 
several of the middle hours of the day 
with his friend, but came back with him 
in the evening (they dined together at a 
little foreign pot-house in Soho, revealed 
to Nick on this oceasion) and discussed 
the great question far into the night. 
The great question was whether, on the 
showing of those examples of his abil- 
ity with which the room in which they 
sat was now densely bestrewn, Nick 
Dormer would be justified in “really 
going in” for the practice of pictorial 
art. This may strike many of my read- 
ers as a limited and even trivial inquiry, 
with little of the heroie or the romantic 
in it; but it was none the less carried 
to a very fine point by our clever young 
men. Nick suspected Nash of exagger- 
ating his encouragement in order to play 
a malign trick on the political world, at 
whose expense it was his fancy to divert 
himself (without making that organiza- 
tion bankrupt assuredly), and reminded 
him that his present accusation of im- 
morality was strangely inconsistent with 
the wanton hope expressed by him in 
Paris —the hope that the Liberal ean- 
didate at Harsh would be returned. 
Nash replied, first, Oh, I had n’t been 


in this place then!” but he defended 
himself more effectually in 
it was not of Nick’s having 


saying that 
got elected 
of his visi- 
Nick 
requested that he would n’t speak of 
this, and his gallantry failed to render 
him ineapable of saying, ‘The fact is 
I have n’t the it.” ‘They 
talked then for a while of what he could 
do, not of what he could n’t ; of the mys- 
teries and miracles of reproduction and 
representation ; of the strong, sane joys 
of the artistic life. 


that he complained : it was 
ble hesitancy to throw up his seat. 


nerve for 


Nick made afresh, 
with more fullness, his great confession, 
that his private ideal of happiness was 
the life of a great painter of portraits. 
He uttered his thought about this so 
copiously and lucidly that Nash’s own 
abundance was stilled, and he listened 
almost as if he had been listening to 
something new, difficult as it was to 
suppose that there could be a point of 
view in relation to such a matter with 
which he was unacquainted. 

said Nick at last, — 
* there ’s the naked, preposterous truth : 
that if I were to do exactly as I liked I 
should spend my years copying the more 


“There it is,” 


or less vacuous countenances of my fel- 
low-mortals. I should find peace and 
pleasure and wisdom and worth, I should 
find fascination and a measure of sue- 


cess in it, out of the din and the dust 
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and the seramble, the world of party 
labels, party cries, party bargains, and 
party treacheries — of humbuggery, hy- 
pocrisy, and cant. The cleanness and 
quietness of it, the independent effort to 
do something, to leave something which 
shall give joy to man long after the 
howling has died away to the last: ghost 
of an echo — such a vision solicits me 
at certain hours with an almost irresisti- 
ble foree.”’ 
As he 
lolled on 


long legs folded up; 


dropped these remarks Nick 
a big divan, with one of his 
and his visitor 
stopped in front of him, after moving 
about the room vaguely and softly, almost 


* You 


speak with the eloquence that rises to 


on tiptoe, not to interrupt him. 


2% man’s lips on a very particular occa- 
sion; when he has, practically, what- 
ever his theory may be, renounced the 
right and dropped, hideously, into the 
wrong. ‘Then his regret for the right, a 
certain exquisite appreciation of it, takes 
on an aceent which I know well how to 
recognize.” 

Nick looked up at him a moment. 
* You ’ve hit it, if you mean by that that 
[ have n’t resigned my seat and that I 
don’t intend to.” 

“ T thought you took it only to give it 


up. Don’t you remember our talk in 


Paris ?”’ 

“T like to be a part of the spectacle 
that amuses you, but I could searcely 
have taken so much trouble as that for 
it.” 

“ But isn’t it an absurd comedy, the 
life you lead ? se 

“Comedy or tragedy — I don’t know 
which; whatever it is, T appear to be 
capable of it to please two or three 
people.” 

“Then you can take trouble?” said 
Nas! 

“ Yes, for the woman I’m to marry.” 

“ Ah, you're to marry ?” 

“ That ’s what has come on since we 
met in Paris, and it makes just the dif- 
ference.” 


The Tragic Muse. 


[ September, 


“Ah, my poor friend,” smiled Ga- 
briel, standing there, “no wonder you 
have an eloquence, an accent!” 

“It’s a pity I have them in the 
wrong place. I’m expected to have 
them in the House of Commons.” 

“ You will when you make your fare- 
well speech there —to announce that 
you chuck it up. And may I venture 
to ask who’s to be your wife?” Ga- 
briel went on. 

“Mrs. Dallow has kindly consented. 
I think you saw her in Paris.” 

“Ah, yes: you spoke of her to me, 
and [ remember asking you if you were 
in love with her.” 

“T was n’t then.” 

Nash hesitated a moment. ‘ And are 
you now?” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said Nick. 

“That would be better, if it wasn’t 
worse.” 

“Nothing could be better; it’s the 
best thing that can happen to me.” 

“ Well,” said Nash, “ you must let me, 
very respectfully, approach her. You 
must let me bring her round.” 

“ Bring her round 7” 

“Talk her over.” 

“ Over to what?” Nick repeated his 
companion’s words, a little as if it were 
to gain time, remembering the effect Ga- 
briel Nash had produced upon Julia — 
an effect which scantily ministered to the 
Julia had had 
no oceasion to allude again to Nick’s 
imperturbable friend ; he had passed out 
of her life at 
there flickered up a vivid recollection of 


idea of another meeting. 


onee and forever; but 
the contempt he had led her to express, 
together with a sense of how odd she 
would think it that her intended should 
have thrown over two pleasant visits to 
cultivate such company. 

“Over to a proper pride in what you 
may do — what you may do above all if 
she will help you.” 

“T searcely see how she can help 
me,” said Nick, with an air of thinking. 
“ She ’s extremely handsome, as I re- 
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member her: you eould do great things 
with her.” 

** Ah, there’s the rub,’’ Nick went on. 
‘*[ wanted her to sit for me, this week, 
but she would n’t.” 

“ Hlle a bien tort. 
some fine strong type. 


You should do 
Is Mrs. Dallow 
in London ?” Nash inquired. 

“ For what do you take her ? 
paying visits.” 


She ’s 


“Then I have a model for you.” 

“¢'Then you have’”’— Nick stared. 
“What has that to do with Mrs. Dal- 
low’s being away ?” 

“ Does n’t it give you more time?” 

“Oh, the time flies!’ sighed Nick, 
in & manner causing his companion to 
break into a laugh —a laugh in which, 
for a moment, he himself joined, blush- 
ing a little. 
Nash 
continued, with one of his eandid intona- 
tions. 


‘** Does she like you to paint ?” 


* So she says.” 
“Well, do something fine to show 
her.”’ 

“Td rather show it to you,” Nick 
confessed. 

“ My dear fellow, I see it from 
if you do your duty. 


here, 
Do you remember 
the Tragic Muse ?” 
plicatively. 

* The Tragic Muse ?” 

“That girl in Paris, whom we heard 
at the old actress’s, and whom we after- 


Nash pursued, ex- 


wards met at the charming entertain- 
ment given by your cousin (isn’t he?), 
the seeretary of embassy.” 

“ Oh, Peter’s girl: of course I remem- 
ber her.” 

“ Don’t eall her Peter’s; eall her 
rather mine,” Nash said, with good-hu- 
mored dissuasiveness. “I invented her, 
I introduced her, I revealed her.” 

“T thought, on the contrary, you 
ridiculed and repudiated her.” 

“As an individual, surely not; I 
seem to myself to have been all the 
[ said I 


disliked tea-party ranters, and so I do; 


while rendering her services. 


The Tragic Muse. 
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but if my estimate of her powers was 
below the mark, she has more than pun- 
ished me.” 

“What has she done?” asked Nick. 

“ She has become interesting, as I sup- 
pose you know.” 

“ How should I know ?”’ 

“You must see her, you must paint 
her,” said Nash. ‘ She tells me that 
something was said about it that day at 
Madame Carré’s.” 

“Oh, [ remember — said by Peter.” 

“Then it will please Mr. Sherring- 
ham — you ‘ll be elad to do that. I 
suppose you know all he has done for 
Miriam ?” 

“Not a bit. 
Peter’s affairs, unless it be, in general, 


I know nothing about 


that he goes in for mountebanks and 
mimes, and that it occurs to me I have 
heard one of my sisters mention — the 
her —that 
been backing Miss Rooth.”’ 

“ Miss Rooth delights to talk of his 
kindness; she is charming when she 


rumor had come to he has 


speaks of it. It’s to his good offices 
that she owes her appearance here.” 

“ Here ? Nick 
inquired. 


“ Dott tombez-vous ? 


Is she in London?” 


I thought you 
people read the papers.” 

“ What I read, when I sit 
(sometimes !) through the stuff they put 
into them ? ”’ 


should 


“Of course I see that — that your en- 
gagement at your own theatre keeps you 
from going to the others. Learn then,” 
said Gabriel Nash, “that you have a 
great competitor, and that you are dis- 
tinetly not, much as you may suppose 
it, the rising comedian. ‘The Tragic 
Muse is the great modern personage. 
Have n’t you heard people speak of her, 
have n’t you been taken to see her?” 
“T dare say I’ve heard of her; but 


with a good many other things on my 
mind I had forgotten it.” 


“ Certainly I can imagine what has 


been on your mind. She remembers 


you, at any rate; she repays neglect with 





The Tragie Muse. 


sympathy. She wants to come and see 
you.” 

“To see me?” 

“To be seen by you — it comes to the 
same thing. She’s worth seeing: you 
must let me bring her; you ‘ll find her 
very suggestive. That idea that you 
should paint her—she appears to con- 
sider it a sort of bargain.” 
What will 
me?” Nick asked. 

“A splendid model. 
did.” 


“ Oh, then bring her,” said Nick. 


coh. bargain ? she give 


= 


She is splen- 
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Nash brought her, the great modern 
personage, as he had described her, the 
very next day, and it took Nick Dormer 
but a short time to appreciate his dec- 
laration that Miriam Rooth was splendid. 
She had made an impression upon him 
ten months before, but it had haunted 
him only for a day, immediately over- 
Yet after Nash 


had spoken of her a few moments he 


laid with other images. 


evoked her again ; some of her attitudes, 
some of her tones, began to hover, rich- 
ly, before him. He was pleased in ad- 
vance with the idea of painting her. 
When she stood there in fact, however, 
it seemed to him that he had remem- 


bered her wrong: the brilliant young 
lady who instantly filled his studio with 
a presence that it had never known was 
exempt the 


which interfused 


from curious clumsiness 
former ad- 
miration of her with a certain pity. 
Miriam Rooth was light and bright and 
straight to-day — straight without being 


stiff, and bright without being garish. 


had his 


To Nick’s perhaps inadequately sophis- 
ticated mind the model, the actress, were 
figures with rather a tawdry settmg ; 
but it would have been impossible to 
show that taint less than his present ex- 
tremely natural yet extremely distin- 


guished visitor. She was more natural 
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even than Gabriel Nash (“ nature ’’ was 
still Nick’s formula for his old friend), 
and beside her he appeared almost com- 
monplace. 


Nash recognized her superiority with 


a frankness that was honorable to both 
of them, testifying in this manner to his 
sense that they were all three serious 
beings, worthy to deal with realities. 
She attracted crowds to her theatre, but 
to his appreciation of such a fact as that, 
important doubtless in its way, there 
were limits which he had already ex- 
What he 


all integrity to express was his percep- 


pressed. now felt bound in 
tion that she had, in general and quite 
apart from the question of the box- 
office, a remarkable, a very remarkable 
He confessed that she 
had surprised him there; knowing of 


her in other days mainly that she was 


artistic nature. 


hungry to adopt the vulgarest profession, 
he had not imputed to her the normal 
measure of intelligence. Now he saw — 
he had had some talks with her — that 
she was intelligent ; so much so that he 
was the 
would be to her. 


sorry for embarrassment it 
Nick could imagine 
the discomfort of having that sort of 
commodity to dispose of in such condi- 
tions. “She’s a distinguished woman 
— really a distinguished woman,” Nash 
explained, kindly and lucidly, almost 
paternally ; “and the head you can see 
for yourself.” 

Miriam, smiling, as she sat on an old 
Venetian held aloft, with the 


noblest effect, that portion of her person 


chair, 


to which this patronage was extended, 
and remarked to Nick that, strange as it 
might appear, she had got quite to like 
poor Mr. Nash: she could make him go 
about with her; it was a relief to her 
mother. 

“ When I take him she has perfect 
peace,” the girl said; “then she can 
stay at home and see the interviewers. 
She delights in that and I hate it, so 
our friend here is a great comfort. Of 
course a femme de thédtre is supposed 
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to be able to go out alone, but there ’s a 
kind of appearance, an added chic, in 
having some one. People think he’s 
my companion ; I’m sure they fancy I 
pay him. I would pay him rather than 
give him up, for it does n’t matter that 
he’s not a lady. He is one in tact and 
sympathy, as you see. And base as he 
thinks the sort of thing I do, he can’t 
keep away from the theatre. When 
you ’re celebrated, people will look at 
you who, before, could never find out for 
themselves why they should.” 

“When you’re celebrated, you be- 
come handsomer ; at least that’s what 
has happened to you, though you were 
pretty, too, of old,” 
“I go to the theatre to look at your 


Gabriel argued. 


head; it gives me the greatest pleasure. 
I take up anything of that sort as soon 
as I find it; one never knows how long 
it may last.” 

“Are you speaking of my appear- 
ance?” Miriam asked. 

“ Dear, no, of my own pleasure, the 
first freshness,” Nash went on. ‘ Dor- 
mer, at least, let me tell you in justice 
to him, has n’t waited till you were cel- 
ebrated to want to see you again (he 
stands there open-eyed) ; for the simple 
reason that he had n’t the least idea of 
your renown. I had to announce it to 
him.” 

Mi- 
riam asked, without reproach, of her 
host. 

“T ll go to-night,” said Nick. 

“ You have your Parliament, have n’t 
you? What do they eall it —the de- 
mands of public life ?” 


‘Have n’t you seen me act?” 


Miriam contin- 
ued: to which Gabriel Nash rejoined 
that he had the demands of private as 
well, inasmuch as he was in love —he 
was on the point of being married. 
Miriam listened to this with 
then “Ah, then, do 
bring your — what do they call her in 
English ? 


something improper — your future. I'll 


participa- 
tion ; she said: 
I’m always afraid of saying 


send you a box, under the circumstances ; 


The Tragic Muse. 
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you'll like that better.” She added 
that if he were to paint her he weuld 
have to see her often on the stage, 
would n’t he? to profit by the optique 
de la scene (what did they call that in 
English 7), studying her and fixing his 
impression. Before he had time to re- 
spond to this proposition she asked him 
if it disgusted him to hear her speak 
like that, as if she were always posing 
and thinking about herself, living only 
to be looked at, thrusting forward her 
person. She often got sick of doing so, 
already ; but & da guerre comme ¢ la 
guerre. 

“That ’s the fine artistic nature, you 
see —a sort of divine disgust breaking 
out in her,” Nash expounded. 

“Tf you want to paint me at all, of 
I’m struck with the way I’m 
taking that for granted,’ Miriam con- 
tinued. “ When Mr. Nash spoke of it 
to me I jumped at the idea. 


course. 


I remem- 
bered our meeting in Paris and the kind 
things you said to me. But no doubt 
one ought n’t to jump at ideas when they 
represent serious sacrifices on the part 
of others.” 

Nash 


she "ll go 


“Does n’t she speak well?” 
exclaimed to Nick. Oh, 
far!” 

“It’s a great privilege to me to paint 
you: what title in the world have I to 
pretend to such a model?” Nick replied 
to Miriam. ‘“ The sacrifice is yours — 
a sacrifice of time and good-nature and 
credulity. You come, in your beauty 
and your genius, to this shabby place 
where I’ve nothing to show, not a guar- 
antee to offer you; and I wonder what 
I’ve done to deserve such a gift of the 
gods.” 

“ Does n’t he speak well?” Nash de- 
manded, smiling, of Miriam. 

She took no notice of him, but she re- 
peated to Nick that she had n’t forgot- 
ten his friendly attitude in Paris; and 
when he answered that he surely had 
done very little she broke out, first rest- 
ing her eyes on him a moment with a 
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deep, reasonable smile, and then spring- 
ing up quickly, “Ah, well, if I must 
justify myself, I liked you!” 

“Fancy my appearing to challenge 
Nick. “To 


again is to want tremendously to try 


you!” laughed see you 


something ; but you must have an infi- 
nite patience, because I’m an awful 
dutter.” 

Miriam looked round the walls. 
what 


“] 


see you have done — dien des 


choses.’ 
“She understands she under- 
Gabriel And he 


added to Miriam: * Imagine, when he 


stands,” dropped. 
might do something, his choosing a life 
of shams! At bottom he’s like you— 
a wonderful artistic nature.” 

“1 °ll have patience,” said the girl, 
smiling at Nick. 

“Then, my children, I leave you — 
the peace of the Lord be with you.” 
With these words Nash took his depar- 
ture. 

The others chose a position for Mi- 
riam’s sitting, after she had placed her- 
self in many different attitudes and dif- 
ferent lights ; but an hour had elapsed 
before Nick 
large canvas, to knock her in, as he 
called it. 


vot to work began, on a 
He was hindered a little even 
by a certain nervousness, the emotion of 
finding himself, out of a clear sky, con- 
fronted with such a sitter and launched 
in such a task. The situation was in- 
congruous, just after he had formally 
renounced all manner of “ art’? —the 
renunciation taking effect not a bit the 
had 
sciously treated himself to as a whim 
(the last he should ever indulge), the 
freak of relapsing for a fortnight into 
a fingering of old sketches, for the pur- 


less from the whim that he con- 


pose, as he might have said, of burning 
them up, of clearing out his studio and 
terminating his lease. There were both 
embarrassment and inspiration in the 
strange chance of snatching back, for an 
hour, a relinquished joy : the jamp with 


which he found he could still rise to 


The Tragic Muse. 
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such an oceasion took away his breath a 
little, at the same time that the idea — 
the idea of what one might make of 
him with an 


such material — touched 


irresistible wand. On the spot, to his 
inner vision, Miriam became a magnifi- 
cent result, drawing a hundred plastic 
sympathies out of their troubled sleep, 
defying him where he privately felt 
strongest, and imposing herself, trium- 
He had 


the good fortune to see her, as a 


phantly, in her own strength. 
sub- 
ject, without striking matches, in a 
strong light, and his quick attempt was 
as exciting as a sudden gallop — it was 
almost the sense of riding a runaway 
horse. 

She was, in her way, so fine that he 
could only think how to “ do” her : that 
the 
consciousness, lively in him at first, that 


had 


sought him out in his retirement. At 


hard ealeulation soon flattened out 


she was a_ beautiful woman who 
the end of their first sitting her hay- 
ing sought him out appeared the most 
natural thing in the world: he had a 
perfect right to entertain her there — 
explanations and complications were en- 
The 


business of “ knocking her in” held up 


eulfed in the productive mood. 


a lamp to her beauty, showed him how 
it and that she was 
infinitely interesting. He did n’t want 
to fall in her (ail ne 


querait plus que ga! as he said to him- 


much there was of 


love with man- 
self), and she promptly beeame much 
Nick might 
have reflected, for simplification’s sake, 


too interesting for that. 


as his cousin Peter had done, but with 
more validity, that he was engaged with 
Miss Rooth in an undertaking that did 
n’t in the least refer to themselves, that 
they were working together seriously, 
and that work was a suspension of sensi- 
bility. 


came, poor girl, but twice), the need of 


But after her first sitting (she 


such exorcisms passed from his spirit : 
he had so thoroughly, practically, taken 
her up. As to whether Miriam had the 
same bright, still sense of coiéperation 
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to a definite end, the sense of the dis- 
tinctively technical nature of the an- 
swer to every question to which the oc- 
casion might give birth, that mystery 
would be cleared up only if it were open 
to us to regard this young lady through 
some other medium than the mind of 
her friends. We have chosen, as it hap- 
pens, for some of the advantages it car- 
ries with it, the indirect vision ; and it 
fails as yet to tell us (what Nick of 
course wondered about before he ceased 
to care, as indeed he intimated to his 
visitor) why a young person crowned 
it into 
her head that there was something for 
her in so blighted a spot. She should 
have gone to one of the reeular people, 


with success should have taken 


the great people: they would have wel- 
comed her with open arms. When Nick 
asked her if some of the R. A.’s had n’t 
expressed a desire to have a erack at 
her, she said: “ Oh, dear, no, only the 
tiresome photographers ; and fancy them, 
in the future. If mamma could only do 
that for me!”’ And she added, with the 
charming bonhomie for which she was 
conspicuous on this oceasion, ‘* You know 
I don’t think any one, yet, has been quite 
so much struck with me as you.” 

“ Not 
asked Nick, laughing and stepping back 
to judge of the effect of a line. 

“QOh, Mr. Sherringham’s different. 
You ’re an artist.” 


even Peter Sherringham ?” 


“* For Heaven’s sake, don’t say that!” 
eried Nick. ‘ And as regards your art, 
I thought Peter knew more than any 
one.” 


“Ah, you’re severe,” said Miriam. 


“ Severe ?” 
“ Because that’s what he thinks. 
But he does know a lot —he has been a 
providence to me.” 

“ And why has n’t he come here to 
see you act?” 

Miriam hesitated a moment. ‘ How 
do you know he has n’t come?” 

“ Because I take for granted he would 


have called on me if he had.” 
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“Does he like you very much?” 


asked Miriam. 
[ like him.” 


gentleman — pour 


“ T don’t know. 
“He’s a cela,” 
said Miriam. 

“Oh, yes, for that!’ Nick went on 
absently, sketching hard. 

“ But he’s afraid of me — afraid to 
see me.” 

“Does n't he think you’re good 
enough ?” 

“On the contrary —he believes I 
shall earry him away, and he’s in a ter- 
ror of my doing it.” 

“ He ought to like that,” said Nick. 

“That ’s what I say 


he’s However, he de- 


mean when I 
not an artist. 
elares he does like it, only it appears 
it is not the right thing for him. Oh, 
the right thing — he’s bent upon get- 
ting that. But it’s not for me to blame 
him, for Iam too. He’s coming, some 
night, however: he shall have a dose ! ” 

“Poor Peter!” Nick exclaimed, with 
a compassion none the less real because 
it was mirthful; the girl’s tone was so 
expressive of good-humored, unserupu- 
lous power. 

*“ He’s such a curious mixture,’ Mi- 
riam went on; “sometimes I lose pa- 
tience with him. Iié is n’t exactly trying 
to serve both God and Mammon, but it’s 
muddling up the stage and the world. 
The world be hanged ; the stage, or any- 
thing of that sort (I mean one’s faith), 
comes first.” 

“ Brava, brava, you do me good,” 
Nick murmured, still hilarious and at 
his work. ‘“ But it’s very kind of you, 
when I was in this absurd state of igno- 
rance, to attribute to me the honor of 
having been more struck with you than 
any one else,” he continued, after a mo- 
ment. 

“ Yes, I confess I don’t quite see — 
when the shops were full of my photo- 
eraphs.” 

“Oh, I’m so poor —I don’t go into 
shops,” returned Nick. 

** Ave you very poor ?”’ 
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“T suffer from a kind of genteel mis- 
ery.” 

* And don’t they pay you — the gov- 
ernment, the ministry ?” 

“Dear young lady, for what? — for 
shutting myself up with beautiful wo- 
men?” 

“Ah, you have others, then?” asked 
Miriam. 

“They are not so kind as you, I con- 
fess.” 

* T°ll buy it from you — what you ’re 
doing: I’ll pay you well, when it’s 
done,” said the gil. ‘ [’ve got money 
now; | make it, you know —a good lot 
of it. It’s too delightful, after scraping 
and starving. ‘Try it and you'll see. 
Give up the base, bad world.” 

* But is n’t it supposed to be the base, 
bad world that pays?” 

“ Precisely; make it pay, without 
That ’s what 
Ah, if 
Ill bring you a 


mercy — squeeze it dry. 
it’s meant for — to pay for art. 
it was n’t for that! 
quantity of photographs, to-morrow — 
you must let me come back to-morrow : 
it’s so amusing to have them, by the 


hundred, all for nothing, to give away. 


That ’s what takes mamma most: she 


can’t get over it. That’s luxury and 
glory ; even at Castle Nugent they did 
n't do that. People used to sketch me, 
but not so much as mamma veut bien le 
dire ; and in all my life I never had 
but one poor little carte-de-visite, when 
I was sixteen, in a plaid frock, with the 
banks of 


a river, at three franes the 


slozen.” 
RX Vi. 


felt, that had 
made Miriam finer — the full possession 


It was suecess, Nick 
of her talent and the sense of the recog- 
nition of it. There was an intimation 
in her presence (if he had given his 
mind to it) that for him too the same 
cause would produce the same effect — 
that is, would show him that there is 
nothing like being launched in the prac- 
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tice of an art to learn what it may do 
for one. Nick felt clumsy beside a per- 
son who manifestly, now, had such an 
extraordinary familiarity with the point 
of view. He remembered, too, the elum- 


had 


something thick and vulgar and shabby, 


siness_ that been in his visitor — 
of quite another quality from her actual 
smartness, as London people weuld call 
it, her well-appointedness, and her evi- 
dent command of more than one man- 
ner. had 


year before, she had suggested provin- 


Handsome as she been the 
cial lodgings, bread and butter, heavy 
tragedy, and tears ; and if then she was 
an ill-dressed girl with thick hair, who 
wanted to be an actress, she was already, 
in a few weeks, an actress who could 
act even at not acting. She showed 
what a light hand she could have, for- 
bore to startle, and looked as well, for 
unprofessional life, as Julia, which was 
only the perfection of her professional 
character. 

This function came out much in her 
talk, for there were many little bursts 
of confidence as well as many familiar 
pauses as she sat there; and she was 
ready to tell Nick the whole history of 
her début — the chance that had sudden- 
ly turned up, and that she had caught, 
with a jump, as it passed. He missed 
some of the details, in his attention to 
his task, and them he 
failed to understand, attached as they 
were to the name of Mr. Basil Dash- 
heard the first 
It was through Mr. Dashwood’s 
extraordinary exertions that a hearing 


own some of 


wood, which he for 


time. 


—a morning performance at a London 
theatre — had been obtained for her. 
That had been the great step, for it had 
led to the putting on at night of the 
play, at the same theatre, in place of a 
wretched thing they were trying (it was 
no use) to keep on its feet, and to her 
engagement for the principal part. She 
had made a hit in it (she could n’t pre- 
tend not to know that); but she was 
already tired of it, there were so many 
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other things she wanted to do; and 
when she thought it would probably run 
a month or two more, she was in the 
humor to curse the odious conditions of 
artistic production in such an age. The 
play was a simplified version of a new 
French piece, a thing that had taken in 
Paris, at a third-rate theatre, and had 
now, in London, proved itself good 
enough for houses mainly made up of 
ten-shilling stalls. It was Dashwood 
who had said it would go, if they could 
get the rights and a fellow to make 
some changes; he had discovered it at a 
nasty little theatre she had never been 
to, over the Seine. They had got the 
rights, and the fellow who had made the 
changes was practically Dashwood him- 
self; there was another man, in London, 
Mr. Gushmore — Miriam did n’t know 
whether Nick would ever have heard 
of him (Nick had n’t) —who had done 
some of it. It had been awfully chopped 
down, to a mere bone, with the meat all 
gone ; but that was what people in Lon- 
den seemed to like. They were very 
innocent, like little dogs amusing them- 
selves with a bone. At any rate, she 
had made something, she had made a 
figure, of the woman (a dreadful idiot, 
really, especially in what Dashwood had 
muddled her into) ; and Miriam added, 
in the complacency of her young expan- 


sion, “Oh, give me fifty words, any 
time, and the ghost of a situation, and 
Ill set you up a figure. 


Besides, I 
must n’t abuse poor Yolande — she has 
saved us,” she said. 

“Yolande ? ” 

“Our ridiculous play. That’s the 
name of the impossible woman. She 
has put bread into our mouths, and 
she’s a loaf on the shelf for the future. 
The rights are mine.” 

“You're lucky to have them,” said 
Nick a little vaguely, troubled about his 
sitter’s nose, which was, somehow, Jew- 
ish without the convex arch. 

“Indeed Iam. He gave them to me. 
Was n’t it charming ? ” 
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“* He gave them — Mr. Dashwood ? ” 
“Dear me, no; where should poor 
He has n’t 
Besides, if he 
had got them he would have kept them. 
I mean your blessed cousin.” 


Dashwood have got them ? 
a penny in the world. 


“I see — they ’re a present from Pe- 
ter.” 

“ Like many other things. Isn’t he 
If it had n’t been for him the 
shelf would have remained bare. He 
bought the play for this country and 
America for four hundred pounds, and 
on the chance; fancy! ‘There was no 
rush for it, and how could he tell? And 
then he gracefully handed it to me. So 
I have my little capital. 
duck ? 


a dear ? 


Isn't he a 
You have nice cousins.” 

Nick assented to the proposition, only 
putting in an amendment to the effect 
that surely Peter had nice cousins, also, 
and making, as he went on with his 
work, a tacit preoccupied reflection or 
two; such as that it must be pleasant to 
render little services like that to youth, 
beauty, and genius (he rather wondered 
how Peter could afford them), and that, 
“duck ” as he was, Miss Rooth’s bene- 
factor was rather taken for granted. 
Sie vos non vobis faintly murmured it- 
self in Nick’s brain. 
of or at least of relations, 
quickened the flight of time, so that he 
was still fresh when the sitting came 
toanend. It was settled that 
come back on 


This community 
interests, 


Miriam 
should the morrow, to 
enable her portrayer to make the most 
of the few days of the parliamentary 
recess ; and just before she left him she 
asked — 

“Then you wild come to-night ? ’ 

“ Without fail. I hate to 
hour of you.” 

“Then I’ll place you. It 
my affair.” 


lose an 


will be 


“You’re very kind,” he responded. 
“Ts n’t it asimple matter for me to take 
a stall? This week, I suppose, they ’re 
to be had.” 

“Tl send you a box,” said Miriam. 
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* You shall do it well. There are plenty 
now.” 

“Why should I be lost, all alone, in 
the grandeur of a box ?” 

* Can't you bring your friend ? ” 

“* My friend ? ” 

* The lady you are engaged to.” 

* Unfortunately she is out of town.” 

Miriam looked at him with a grand 
profundity. 
like that 7” 

*She thought I should like 
should be more free to paint. 
I am.”’ 

as, perhaps it’s good for me. 
Have you got her portrait?” Miriam 
asked. 


* Does she leave you alone 


it —I 
You see 


“She does n’t like me to paint her.” 
“Really? Perhaps, then, she won't 
like you to paint me.” 

“That ’s why I want to be quick,” 
laughed Nick. 

* Before she knows it ? ” 

“ She Il 


write to her.” 


know it to-morrow. I shall 
Miriam gave him another of her spe- 
cial looks; then she said, * I see; you 
And 
“ Mention my name; they'll give you 
the box at the theatre.” 
Whether or 


Mrs. Dallow, he still protested against 


are afraid of her.” she added, 


no Nick were afraid of 


receiving this bounty from the hands of 
Miss Rooth — repeated that he would 
much rather take a stall, according to 
This led her 


to declare, with a sudden flicker of pas- 


his wont, and pay for it. 


sion, that if he didn’t do as she wished 
she would never sit to him again. 

returned 
“Only I don’t see why you 


“Ah, then, you have me,” 
Nick. 
should give me so many things.” 

“What in the world have I given 
your” 

“ Why, an idea.” And Nick looked 
at his picture a little ruefully. “ I don’t 
mean to say I haven’t let it fall and 
smashed it.” 

* Ah, an idea — that ¢s a great thing 


for people in our line. But you'll see 
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I’ 


send you Gabriel Nash,” Miriam added, 


me much better from the box, and 


getting into the hansom which her host’s 
servant had fetched for her. As Nick 
turned back into his studio after watch- 
ing her drive away, he laughed at the 
conception that they were in the same 
“line.” 

Nick shared his box at the theatre 
with Gabriel Nash, who talked during 
the entr’actes, not in the least about the 
performance or the performer, but about 
the possible greatness of the art of the 
portraitist — its reach, its range, its. fas- 
cination, the magnificent examples it had 
left us in the past; windows open into 
history, into psychology, things that were 
among the most precious possessions of 
the human race. He insisted, above all, 
on the interest, the richness, arising from 
that, unlike 
most other forms, it was a revelation of 


this great peculiarity of it: 


two realities, the man whom it was the 
effort 
the man (the imterpreter) expressed in 


artist’s conscious to reveal, and 
the very quality and temper of that 
effort. 
strongest dose of life that art could give, 
the strongest dose of art that life could 


give. 


It offered a double vision, the 


Nick Dormer had already become 
aware that he had two states of mind in 
listening to Gabriel Nash: one of them 
in which he laughed, doubted, sometimes 
even reprobated, and at any rate failed 
to follow or to accept; the other in 
which this contemplative genius seemed 
to take the words out of his mouth, to 
utter for him, better and more com- 
pletely, the very things he was on the 
point of saying. Nash’s saying them, at 
such moments, appeared to make them 
true, and to-night he said a good many, 
especially as to the happiness of culti- 
vating one’s own garden; growing there, 
in stillness and freedom, certain strong, 
pure flowers that would bloom forever, 
long after the rank weeds of the hour 
were withered and blown away. 

It was to keep Miriam Rooth in his 
eye, for his object, that Nick had come 
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to the play; and she dwelt there all the 
evening, being constantly on the stage. 
He was so occupied in watching her 
face (for he now saw pretty clearly what 
he should attempt to make of it) that 
he was conscious only in a secondary 
degree of the story she illustrated, and 
in regard to her acting, in particular, 
had mainly a surprised sense that she 
was extraordinarily quiet. He remem- 
bered her loudness, her violence, in Paris, 
at Peter Sherringham’s, her wild wails, 
the first time, at Madame Carré’s ; com- 
pared with which her present manner 
was eminently temperate and modern. 
Nick not at the 
theatre; he believed what he saw, and 
had a pleasant sense of the inevitable ; 


Dormer was critical 


therefore he would not have guessed 
what Gabriel Nash had to tell him — 
that for Miriam, with her tragic cast 
and her peculiar attributes, her present 
performance, full of actuality, of light, 
fine indications, and in parts of pointed 
touches of comedy, was a rare tour de 
force. It went on altogether in a re- 
gister that he had not supposed her to 
possess ; in which, as he said, she did n’t 
touch her capital, doing it wholly with 
her little savings. It gave him the idea 
that she was capable of almost anything. 

In one of the intervals they went 
round to but for Nick this 
purpose was partly defeated by the won- 
derful amiability with which he was 
challenged by Mrs. Rooth, whom they 
found sitting with her daughter, and 
who attacked him with a hundred ques- 
tions about his dear mother and 
charming sisters. 


see her; 


his 
She maintained that 
that day in Paris they had shown her a 
She 
abounded also in gracious expressions in 
regard to the portrait he had so clev- 
erly begun, and declared that she was 
so eager to see it, however little he 
might as yet have accomplished, that 
she should do herself the honor to wait 
upon him in the morning, when Miriam 
came to sit. 


kindness she should never forget. 
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“T’m acting for you to-night,” the 
girl said to Nick, before he returned to 
his place. 

“No, that’s éxactly what you are not 
doing,” Nash interposed, with one of his 
* You 
stopped acting, you have reduced it to 
the least that will do, you simply are — 


intellectual superiorities. have 


you are just the visible image, the pic- 
ture on the wall. It keeps you wonder- 
fully in focus. 
so beautiful.”’ 

Miriam stared at this; then it could 
that “What a 
luxury in life to have everything ex- 
plained ! 


I have never seen you 


be seen she colored. 
He’s the great explainer,” 
she said, turning to Nick. 

He shook hands with her for good- 
night. “ Well, then, we must give him 
lots to do.” 

She came to his studio in the morning, 
but unaccompanied by her mother ; in al- 
lusion to whom she simply said, ** Maim- 
ma wished to come, but 1 would n’t let 
her.” They proceeded promptly to busi- 
The girl divested herself of her 
hat and coat, taking 
ready established for 


ness. 
the position al- 
After they 
had worked for more than an hour with 
much less talk than the day before, Nick 
being extremely absorbed, and Miriam 


her. 


wearing, in silence, the kindest, most 
religious air of consideration for the 
sharp tension she imposed upon him — 
at the end of this period of patience, 
pervaded by a holy calm, our young lady 
suddenly got up and exclaimed, “I say, 
I must see it!” with which, quickly, 
she stepped down from her place, and 
came round to the canvas. She had, at 
Nick’s request, not looked at his work 
He fell back, glad to 
rest, and put down his palette and 
brushes. 


the day before. 


“ Ah, ca, cest tapé !”’ Miriam eried, 


as she stood before the easel. Dormer 
was pleased with her ejaculation, he was 
even pleased with what he had done; 
he had had a long, happy spurt, and 


felt excited and enlarged. Miriam, re- 
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treating also a little, sank into a high- 
backed, old-fashioned chair that stood 
two or three yards from the picture, 
and reclined in it, with her head on one 
side, looking at the rough resemblance. 
She two about it, 
to which Nick replied, standing behind 
her and, after a moment, leaning on 
the top of the chair. He was away 
from his work, and his eyes searched it 
with a kind of fondness of hope. 


made a remark or 


They 
rose, however, as he presently became 
conscious that the door of the large 
room opposite to him had opened with- 
out making a sound, and that some one 
stood upon the threshold. The person 
on the threshold was Julia Dallow. 

As soon as he perceived her Nick 
wished he had posted a letter to her the 
night before. He had written only that 
morning. Nevertheless there was gen- 
uine joy in the words with which he 
bounded toward her —‘ Ah, my dear 
Julia, what a jolly surprise!’ — for her 
unannounced descent spoke to him above 
all of an irresistible desire to see him 
again sooner than they had arranged. 
She had taken a step forward, but she 
had done no more, stopping short at the 
sight of the strange woman, so divested 
of visiting-gear that she looked half un- 
dressed, who lounged familiarly in the 
the 
Nick had been still more familiarly 
this 
embodied unexpectedness, and as they 


middle of room, and over whom 


hanging. Julia’s eyes rested on 
did so she grew pale —so pale that 
Nick, observing it, instinctively looked 
back to see what Miriam had done to 
produce such an effect. She had done 
nothing at all, which was precisely what 
was embarrassing; only staring at the 


She 


seemed, somehow, in indolent possession 


intruder, motionless and superb. 


of the room, aml even in that instant 
Nick noted how handsome she looked ; 
so that he exclaimed somewhere, inau- 
dibly, in a region beneath his other 
emotions, ‘‘ How I should like to paint 


her that way!” Mrs. Dallow trans- 
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ferred her eyes for a single moment to 
Nick’s ; then they turned away — away 
from Miriam, ranging over the room. 
*“T’ve got a sitter, but you mustn't 
mind that; we are taking a rest. I’m 
delighted to see you,” said Nick. He 
closed the door of the studio behind 
her; his servant was still at the outer 
door, which was open, and through 
which he saw Julia’s carriage drawn 
up. ‘This made little 
further, but still she said nothing; she 
dropped no answer even when Nick 


her advance a 


went on, with a sense of awkwardness : 
“When did you come back? I hope 
nothing has gone wrong. You come at 
a very interesting moment,” he contin- 
ued, thinking, as soon as he had spoken, 
that they were such words as might 
She was far 
from laughing; she only managed to 


have made her laugh. 


look neither at him nor at Miriam, and 
to say, after a little, when he had re- 
peated his question about her return — 
“T came back this morning — I eame 
straight here.” 
* And nothing is wrong 


g, I hope?’ 
“Oh, no — everything is all right,” 
she replied very quickly and without ex- 
pression. She vouchsafed no explana- 
tion of her premature return, and took 
no notice of the seat Nick offered her; 
did appear to him 
when he begged her not to look yet at 


neither she hear 
the work on the easel — it was in such 
a dreadful state. He was conscious, as 
he phrased it, that this request gave to 
Miriam’s position, directly in front of 
his canvas, an air of privilege which 
her neglect to recognize in any way 
Mrs. Dallow’s entrance or her impor- 
But that 
mattered less if the appeal failed to 
reach Julia’s intelligence, as he judged, 


tance did nothing to correct. 


seeing presently how deeply she was 
agitated. Nothing mattered, in face of 
the sense of danger which took posses- 
sion of him after she had been in the 
room a few moments. He wanted to 


say, * What’s the difficulty? Has any- 
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thing happened ?”’ but he felt that she 
would not like him to utter words so 
intimate in presence of the person she 
had been rudely startled to find be- 
tween them. He pronounced Miriam’s 
name to Mrs. Dallow, and Mrs. Dallow’s 
to Miriam, but Julia’s recognition of 
the ceremony was so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible. had the 
air of waiting for something more be- 


Miriam 


fore she herself made a sign; and as 
nothing more came she continued to be 
silent and not to budge. Nick added a 
remark to the effect that Mrs. Dallow 
would remember to have had the plea- 
sure of meeting Miss Rooth the year 
before — in Paris, that day, at her 
brother Peter’s; to which Mrs. Dallow 
rejoined, “ Ah, yes,” without any quali- 
fication, while she looked down at some 
rather rusty studies, on panels, which 
were ranged along the floor, resting 
against the base of the wall. Her agi- 
tation was evidently a pain to herself; 
she had had a shock of extreme vio- 
lence, and Nick saw that as Miriam 
showed no symptom of offering to give 
up her sitting, her stay would be of the 
briefest. He wished Miriam would do 
something — say she would go, get up, 
move about; as it was, she had the ap- 
pearance of watching, from her point 
of vantage, Mrs. Dallow’s discomfiture. 
He made a series of inquiries about 
Julia’s doings in the country, to two or 
three of which she gave answers mon- 
osyllabic and scarcely comprehensible, 
while she turned her eyes round and 
round the room, as if she were looking 
for something she could n’t find — for 
an escape, for something that was not 
Miriam. At last she said —it was at 
the end of a very few minutes — 

“T didn’t come to stay —when you 
are so busy. I only looked in to see if 
you were here. Good-by.” 

“It’s charming of you to have come. 
I’m so glad you’ve seen for yourself 
how well [’m occupied,” Nick replied, 
not that he was very red. 
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This made Mrs. Dallow look at him, 
while Miriam considered them both. 
Julia’s eyes had something in them that 
he had never seen before —a flash of 
fright by which he was himself fright- 


ened. “Of course [’ll see you later,” 


he added, laughing awkwardly, while 


she reached the door, while she opened 
it herself and got out, without a good- 
day to Miriam. “I wrote to you this 
morning — you’ve missed my letter,” 
he repeated behind her, having already 
given her this information. The door 
of the studio was very near that of the 
house, but Dallow had 
reached the street the visitors’ bell was 
set ringing. 


before Mrs. 


The passage was narrow, 
and she kept in advance of Nick, an- 
ticipating his motion to open the street- 
door. The bell was tinkling still when, 
by the action of her own hand, a gentle- 
man on the step stood revealed. 

“Ah, my dear, don’t go!” Nick 
heard pronounced in quick, soft dissua- 
sion, and in the now familiar accents 
of Gabriel Nash. The rectification fol- 
lowed more quickly still, if that were 
a rectification which scarcely improved 
the matter: “I beg a thousand pardons. 
I thought you were Miriam.” 

Gabriel gave way, and Mrs. Dallow 
dashed out of the house. Her carriage, 
a victoria with a pair of horses who had 
got hot, had taken a turn up the street, 
but the coachman had already perceived 
his mistress, and was rapidly coming 
back. He drew near; not so fast, how- 
ever, but that Gabriel Nash had time 
to accompany Mrs. Dallow to the edge 
of the pavement, with an apology for 
the freedom into which he had _ blun- 
dered. Nick was at her other hand, 
waiting to put her into her carriage, 
and freshly disconcerted by the encoun- 
Nash, somehow, as he 
stood making Julia an explanation that 
she did n’t listen to, looked less eminent 
than usual, though not more conscious 
of difficulties. Nick colored deeper, and 
watched the footman spring down as the 


ter with who 
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victoria drove up; he heard Nash say 
something about the honor of having 
met Mrs. Dallow in Paris. Nick wanted 
him to go into the house; he damned 
inwardly his want of delicacy. He de- 
sired a word with Julia alone —as much 
alone as the two inconvenient servants 
would allow. But not too 
much discouraged to say: ‘* You came 
for a glimpse of the great model ? 
Doesnt she sit? That’s what I want- 
ed too, this morning — just a look, for 
a blessing on the day. 
madam ” — 


Nash was 


Ah, but you, 
Julia had sprung into the carriage 
while he was still speaking, and had 
flashed out to the coachman a “ Home!” 
which of itself set the vehicle in mo- 
tion. The carriage went a few yards, 
but while Gabriel, with a magnificent 
bow, turned away, Nick Dormer, with 
his hand on the edge of the hood, moved 
with it. 

“You don’t like it, but Ill explain,” 
he said, laughing and in a low tone. 

“Explain what ?”’ Mrs. Dallow asked, 
still very pale and grave, but showing 
nothing in her voice. 
She 


She was thinking 
of the servants. could think of 
them even then. 

“Oh, it’s all right. Ill come in at 
five,” Nick returned. gallantly jocular, 
while the carriage rolled away. 

Gabriel had gone into the studio, and 
Nick found him standing in admiration 
before Miriam, who had resumed the 
position in which she was sitting. 

“ Lord, she’s good to-day! Isn’t she 
good to-day?” Nash broke out, seizing 
Nick by the arm to give him a certain 
view. Miriam looked indeed still hand- 
somer than before, and she had taken 
up her attitude again with a splendid 
sphinx-like air of being capable of keep- 
ing it forever. Nick said nothing, but 
he went back to work with a tingle of 
confusion, which proved, in fact, when 
he resumed his palette, to be a sharp 
and, after a moment, a delightful stim- 


ulus. Miriam spoke never a word, but 
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she was doubly grand, and for more 
than an hour, till Nick, exhausted, de- 
clared he must stop, the industrious 
silence was broken only by the desul- 
tory discourse of Gabriel Nash. 


XXVII. 


Nick Dormer went to Great Stanhope 
Street at five o’clock, and learned, rather 
to his surprise, that Mrs. Dallow was 
not at home —to his surprise because 
he had told her he would come at that 
hour, and he attributed to her, with a 
certain simplicity, an eager state of mind 
in regard to his explanation. Appar- 
ently she was not eager; the eagerness 
was his own —he was eager to explain. 
He recognized, not without a certain 
consciousness of magnanimity in doing 
so, that there had been reason for her 
quick withdrawal from his studio, or at 
any rate for her extreme discomposure 
there. He had, a few days before, put 
in a plea for a snatch of worship in that 
sanetuary, and she had accepted and 
approved it; but the worship, when the 
curtain happened to blow back, proved 
to be that of a magnificent young wo- 
man, an actress with disordered hair, 
who wore in a singular degree the as- 
pect of a person arrived to spend the 
day. The explanation was easy; it re- 
sided in the circumstance that when one 
was painting, even very badly and only 
for a moment, one had to have mod- 
els. Nick was impatient to give it, with 
frank, affectionate lips, and a full, jo- 
cose admission that it was natural Julia 
should have been startled; and he was 
the more impatient that, though he would 
not in the least have expected her to 
like finding a strange woman domesti- 
eated, for the hour, under his roof, she 
had disliked it even more than would 
have seemed probable. That was be- 
cause, not having heard from him about 
the matter, the impression was, for the 
moment, irresistible with her that a trick 
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had been played her. But three min- 
utes with him alone would make the 
difference. 

They would indeed have a consider- 
able difference to make, Nick reflected, 
as minutes much more numerous elapsed 
without bringing Mrs. Dallow home. 
For he had said to the butler that he 
would come in and wait (though it was 
odd she should not have left a message 
for him): she would doubtless return 
from one moment to the other. Nick 
had of course full license to wait, any- 
where he preferred; and he was ush- 
ered into Julia’s particular sitting-room, 
and supplied with tea and the evening 
papers. After a quarter of an hour, 
however, he gave little attention to these 
beguilements, owing to the increase of 
his idea that it was odd that when she 
definitely knew he was coming she 
should not have taken more pains to be 
at home. He walked up and down and 
looked out of the window, took up her 
books and dropped them again, and 
then, as half an hour had elapsed, began 
What could she 
be about when, at a moment when Lon- 
don was utterly empty, she could not 
be paying visits ? 


to feel rather angry. 


A footman came in 
to attend to the fire; whereupon Nick 
questioned him as to the manner in 
which Mrs. Dallow was probably en- 
The revealed the fact 
that his mistress had gone out only a 
quarter of an hour before Nick arrived, 
and, as if he appreciated the opportu- 
nity for a little decorous conversation, 
gave him still more information than he 
asked for. From this it appeared that, 
knew, or 


gaged. man 


as Nick could surmise, she 
had the evening before, from the coun- 
try, telegraphed for the victoria to meet 
her in the morning at Paddington, and 
had gone straight from the station to 
the studio, while maid, with her 
luggage, proceeded in a cab to Great 
Stanhope Street. 


her 


On leaving the stu- 


dio, however, she had not come directly 


home ; she had chosen this unusual season 
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for an hour’s drive in the Park. She 
had finally reéntered her house, but had 
remained up-stairs all day, seeing no 
one and not coming down to luncheon. 
At four had ordered the 
brougham for four forty-five, and had 
got into it punctually, saying, “'To the 
Park!” as she did so. 

Nick, after the footman had left him, 
felt himself much mystified by Julia’s 
sudden passion for the banks of the 
Serpentine, forsaken and foggy now, 
inasmuch as the afternoon had come on 
gray and the light was waning. She 
usually hated the Park and she hated a 
closed carriage. 


o’cloeck she 


He had a discomfort- 
able vision of her, shrunken into a cor- 
ner of her brougham and veiled as if 
she had been crying, revolving round 
the solitude of the Drive. She had of 
course been deeply disconcerted, and 
she was nervous and upset: the motion 
of the carriage soothed her and made 
her fidget less. Nick remembered that. 
in the morning, at his door, she had ap- 
peared to be going home; so she had 
turned into the Park on second thoughts, 
as she passed. He lingered another 
half hour, walked up and down the 
room many times and thought of many 
things. Had she misunderstood him, 
when he said he would come at five ? 
Could n’t she be sure, even if she had, 
that he would come early rather than 
late, and might she not have left a mes- 
sage for him, on the chance? Going 
out, that way, a few minutes before he 
was to come had even a little the air 
of a thing done on purpose to offend 
him; as if she had been so displeased 
that she had taken the nearest occasion 
of giving him a sign that she meant to 
break. But were these the things that 
Julia did, and was that the way she did 
them — his fine, proud, delicate, gener- 
ous Julia ? 

When six o’clock came poor Nick felt 
distinctly resentful ; but he stayed ten 
minutes longer, on the possibility that 
Mrs. Dallow would, in the morning, 
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to mention that 
The April dusk began to gather, 
and the unsociability of her behavior, es- 


have understood him 


hour. 


pecially if she were still rumbling about 
the Park, became Anecdotes 
came back to Nick, vaguely remembered, 
heard he could n’t have said when or 
where, of poor artists for whom life had 
been rendered difficult by wives who 
would n’t allow them the use of the liv- 
ing female model, and who made scenes 


absurd. 


if, on the staircase, they encountered 
such sources of inspiration. These ladies 
struck him as vulgar and odious persons, 
with whom it seemed grotesque that 
Julia should have anything in common. 
Of course she was not his wife yet, and 
of course, if she were, he should have 
washed his hands of every form of ac- 
tivity requiring the services of the sitter ; 
but even these qualifications left him 
with a capacity to shudder at the way 
Julia just escaped ranking herself with 
the Philistines. 

At a quarter past six he rang a bell, 
answered it 
that he was going, and that Mrs. Dallow 
was to be informed as soon as she came 
in that he had expected to find her, 
and had waited an hour and a quarter 
for her. But he had just reached the 
doorstep, on his departure, when her 


and told the servant who 


brougham, emerging from the evening 
mist, stopped in front of the house. 
Nick stood at the door, hanging back 
till she got out, allowing the servants to 
help her. She saw him —she was not 
veiled, like his mental image of her ; but 
this did not prevent her from pausing 
to give an order to the coachman, a 
matter apparently requiring some discus- 
When she came to the door Nick 
remarked to her that he had been wait- 
ing an eternity for her; to which she 
replied that he must not make a griev- 


sion. 


ance to her of that — she was too unwell 
to do justice to it. He immediately 
professed regret and sympathy, adding, 
however, that in that case she had much 


better not have gone out. She made no 
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answer to this —there were three ser- 
vants in the hall, who looked as if they 
might understand at least what was not 
said to them; only when he followed 
her in she asked if his idea had been to 
stay longer. 

“ Certainly, if you are not too ill to 
see me.” 

“Come in, then,” Julia said, turning 
back after having gone to the foot of the 
stairs. 

This struck him immediately as a 
further restriction of his visit : she would 
not readmit him to the drawing-room 
or to her boudoir ; she would receive 
him in an impersonal apartment down- 
stairs, in which she saw people on busi- 


ness. What did she want to do to him? 


- He was prepared, by this time, for a 


scene of jealousy; for he was sure that 
he had learned to read her character 
justly in feeling that if she had the 
appearance of a cold woman she had 
also, on certain occasions, a liability to 
extreme emotion. She was very still, 
but every now and then she would fire 
off a pistol. As Nick had 
closed the door she said, without sitting 
down — 

“T dare say you saw I did n’t like that 
at all.” 

“My having a sitter, that way? I 
was very much annoyed at it myself,” 
Nick answered. 


soon as 


She’s 
said Mrs. Dallow per- 


“Why were yow annoyed? 
very handsome,” 
versely. 

“T didn’t know you looked at her!” 
Nick laughed. 

Julia hesitated a moment. 
very rude?” 


“ Was 


“Oh, it was all right; it was only 
awkward for me, because did n’t 
know,” Nick replied. 

“T did know; that’s why I came.” 

“How do you mean? My letter 
could n’t have reached you.” 


you 


*“T don’t know anything about your 
letter,” said Mrs. Dallow, casting about 
her for a chair, and then seating herself 
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on the edge of a sofa, with her eyes on 
the floor. 

“She sat to me yesterday; she was 
there all the morning; but I didn’t 
write to tell you. I went at her with 
great energy, and, absurd as it may 
seem to you, found myself very tired 
afterwards. Besides, in the evening, I 
went to see her act.” 

“Does she act?” asked Mrs. Dal- 
low. 

“She ’s an actress ; it’s her profession. 
Don’t you remember her that day, at 
Peter’s, in Paris? She’s already a 
celebrity ; she has great talent; she is 
engaged at a theatre here, and is making 
a sensation. 
last night.” 

“ You need n’t tell me,’ Mrs. Dallow 
replied, looking up at him with a face 
of which the intense, the tragic sadness 
startled him. 

He had been standing before her, but 
at this he instantly sat down beside 
“T want 
to, please; otherwise it must seem so 
odd to you. 


As I teli you, I saw her 


her, taking her passive hand. 


I knew she was coming 
when I wrote to you the day before 
yesterday. But I didn’t tell you then, 
I didn’t know how it would 
turn out, and I did n’t want to exult, in 
advance, over a poor little attempt that 
might come to nothing. 


because 


Moreover, it 
was no use speaking of the matter at all 
unless I told you exactly how it came 


about,” Nick went on, explaining kindly, 


“Tt was the result of a visit 
unexpectedly paid me by Gabriel Nash.” 

“That man — the man who spoke to 
me?” Julia asked, startled into a shud- 
dering memory. 

“He did what he thought would 
please you, but I dare say it did n't. 
You met him in Paris and did n’t like 
him; so I thought it best to hold my 
tongue about him.” 

*“ Do you like him ?” 

“Very much.” 

“Great heaven!” Julia ejaculated, 
almost under her breath. 


copiously. 
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“The reason I was annoyed was be- 
cause, somehow, when you came in, I 
suddenly had the air of having got out 
of those visits and shut myself up in 
town to do something that I had kept 
from you. And I have been very un- 
happy till I could explain.” 

“You don’t explain — you can’t ex- 
plain,’ Mrs. Dallow declared, turning 
on her companion eyes which, in spite 
of her studied stillness, expressed deep 
excitement. “I knew it —I 
everything ; that’s why I came.” 

“Tt was a sort of second - sight — 
what they call a brain- wave,” Nick 
smiled. 

“T felt uneasy, I felt a kind of call; 
it came suddenly, yesterday. It 


knew 


was 
irresistible ; nothing could have kept me 
this morning.” 

“That ’s very serious, but it’s still 
more delightful. 
again,’ said Nick. 


You must n’t go away 
“We must stick 
together — forever and ever.” 

He put his arm round her, but she 
detached herself as soon as she felt its 
pressure. 

She rose quickly, moving away, while, 
mystified, he sat looking up at her as 
had looked 
fore at 


she a few moments be- 
him. “I’ve thought it all 
over; I’ve been thinking of it all day,” 
she began. “ That’s why I did n't 
come in.” 

“ Don’t think of it too much ; it is n’t 
worth it.” 

‘You like it more than anything else. 
You do — you can’t deny it,” she went 
on. 

“« My dear child, what are you talking 
about?” Nick asked, gently. 

“ That ’s what you like — doing what 
you were this morning ; with women 
lolling, with their things off, to be paint- 
ed, and people like that man.” 

Nick slowly got up, hesitating. ‘“ My 
dear Julia, apart from the surprise, this 
morning, do you object to the 
model ?” 

“Not a bit, for you.” 


living 
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since, in my 


the 
studio, they are only for 


inconvenience, then, 


me?” 

“You love it, you revel in it; that’s 
what you want, and that’s the only thing 
you want!” Julia broke out. 

“To have models, lolling women, do 
you mean?” 

“That ’s what I felt, what I knew, 
what came me and haunted me 
yesterday, so that I could n’t throw it 
off. It seemed to me that if I could see 
it with my eyes and have the perfect 
proof 1 should feel better, I should be 
quiet. 


over 


And now I am — after a strug- 
I have 
seen; the whole thing ’s clear and I’m 
satisfied.” 


gle of some hours, I confess. 


“T’m not, and to me the whole thing 


isn’t clear. What, exactly, are you 


talking about ?” Nick demanded. 

“ About what you were doing this 
morning. ‘That ’s your innermost pref- 
erence, that ’s your secret passion.” 

“A little go at something serious ? 
Yes, it was almost serious,” said Nick. 
* But it was an accident, this morning 
and yesterday: I got on better than I 
intended.” 


“T’m sure you have immense talent,” 


Mrs. Dallow remarked, with a joyless- 


ness that was almost droll. 

“ No, no, I mieht 
plucked it up: 
flower. 


had. I’ve 
late for it to 
My dear Julia, 1’m perfectly 
incompetent and perfectly resigned.” 


have 


it’s too 


“Yes, you looked so this morning, 
when you hung over her. Oh, she’ll 
bring back your talent!” 

“She ’s an obliging and even an in- 
telligent creature, and I’ve no doubt 
she would if she could. But I’ve re- 
ceived from you all the help that any 
woman is destined to give me. No one 
san do for me again what you have 
done.”’ 

“T should n’t try it again; I acted 
in ignorance. Oh, I’ve thought it all 
declared. Then, 
strange face of anguish resting 


out!” Julia 


with a 
on. his, 
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she said, “‘ Before it’s too late — before 
it’s too late!” 

“Too late for what?” 

“For you to be free —for you to be 
free. And for me— for me to be free 
You hate everything I like! ” 
exclaimed, with a trembling voice. 
* Don’t pretend, don’t pretend!” she 
went on, as a sound of protest broke 
from him. 


too. she 


“T thought you wanted me to paint,” 
protested Nick, flushed and staring. 

“T do—I 
must be free, why we must part.” 

“ Why we must part ? 

Oh, T *ve 
faced the truth. 
said Mrs. Dallow. 

“T like the way you talk of it, as if 


do. That’s why you 


” 


turned it over. I’ve 
It would n’t do at all,” 


it were a trimming for your dress!” 
Nick rejoined, with bitterness. ‘ Won’t 
it do for you to be loved and cherished, 
as well as any woman in England ?” 
Mrs. Dallow turned away from him, 
closing her eyes as if materially not to 
see something that would be dangerous 
to her. “You mustn't give anything 
up for I should feel it all the 
while, and I should hate it. I’m not 
afraid of the truth, but you are.” 
“The truth, Julia ? 
want to know it,” said Nick. 
to me | ’ve got hold of it. 
persons 


me. 


dear I only 
“ Tt seems 
When two 
are united by the tenderest af- 
fection, and are sane and generous and 
just, no difficulties that occur in the 
union their life makes for them are in- 
surmountable, no problems are insolu- 
ble.” 

Mrs. Dallow appeared for a moment 
to reflect upon this ; it was spoken in a 
tone that might have touched her. At 
any rate, at the end of the moment, lift- 
ing her eyes, she announced: “TI hate 
art, as you call it. I thought I did, I 
knew I did ; but till this morning I did 
n’t know how much.” 

“That wasn’t art,” pleaded Nick. 
* The real thing will be a thousand miles 
away from us; it will never come into 
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the house, soyex tranguille. Why then 
should you worry ¢” 

“ Because I want to understand, I 
want to know what I’m doing. You’re 
an artist: you are, you are!” Mrs. Dal- 
low cried, accusing him passionately. 

“My poor Julia, it isn’t so easy as 
that, nor a character one can take on 
from one day to the other. ‘There are 
all sorts of things; one must be caught 
young, and put through the mill, and 
see things as they are. ‘There would be 
sacrifices [ never can make.” 

“ Well, then, there are sacrifices for 
both of us, and I 
either. 


can’t make them, 
I dare say it’s all right for you, 
but for me it would be a terrible mis- 
take. When I think I’m doing some- 
thing, I must n’t do just the opposite,” 
Julia went on, as if she wished to ex- 
plain and be clear. “ There are things 
I’ve thought of, the things I like best ; 
and they are not what you mean. It 
would be a great deception, and it’s 
not the way I see my life, and it would 
be misery if we don’t understand.” 
Nick looked at her in hard perplexity, 


for she did not succeed in explaining as 
well as she wished. 


“Tf we don’t un- 
derstand what ? ”’ 

“That we are awfully different — 
that you are doing it all for me.” 

“And is that an objection to me— 
what I do for you?” asked Nick. 
You ’re awfully 
good, you’re generous, you ’re a dear 
fellow; but I don’t believe in it. I 
did n’t, at bottom, from the first — that ’s 
why I made you wait, why I gave you 
your freedom. 


“ You do too much. 


Oh, I’ve suspected you. 
I had my ideas. It’s all right for you, 
but it won’t do for me: I’m different 
altogether. Why should it always be put 
upon me, when I hate it? What have I 
done? I was drenched with it, before.” 
These last words, as they broke forth, 
were accompanied, even as the speaker 
uttered them, with a quick blush ; so that 
Nick could as quickly discern in them the 
uncaleulated betrayal of an old irritation, 
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an old shame almost —her late husband’s 
flat, inglorious taste for pretty things, his 
indifference to every chance to play a 
This had been the morti- 
fication of her youth, and it was indeed 
a perversity of fate that a new alliance 
should contain for her even an oblique 


public part. 


demand for the same spirit of aecommo- 
dation, impose on her the secret bitter- 
As Nick 
stood there before her, struggling sin- 
cerely with the force that he now felt to 
be strong in her, the intense resolution 
to break with him, a force matured in 
a few hours, he read a riddle that hither- 


ness of the same concessions. 


to had baftled him, saw a great mystery 
become simple. A personal passion for 
him had all but thrown her into his arms 
(the sort of thing that even a vain man 
—and Nick was not especially vain — 
might hesitate to recognize the strength 
of) ; held in check, with a tension of the 
cord, at moments, of which he could still 
feel the vibration, by her deep, her rare 
ambition, and arrested, at the last, only 
just in time to save her calculations. 
His present glimpse of the immense ex- 
tent of these calculations did not make 
him think her cold or poor; there was 
in fact a positive strange heat in them, 
and they struck him rather as grand and 
high. The fact that she could drop him 
even while she longed for him — drop 
him because it was now fixed in 
mind that he would not after all serve 
her determination to be associated, so 


her 


far as a woman could, with great af- 
fairs ; that she could postpone, and post- 
pone to an uncertainty, the satisfaction 
of a gnawing tenderness and judge for 
the long run— this exhibition of will 
and courage, of the large plan that pos- 
sessed her, commanded his admiration 
on the spot. He paid the heavy pen- 
alty of being a man of imagination ; 
he was capable of far excursions of 
the spirit, disloyalties to habit and even 
to faith, and open to wondrous com- 
munications. He ached, for the mo- 
ment, to convince her that he would 
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achieve what he would n’t, for the vision 
of his future that she had tried to enter- 
tain shone before him as a bribe and 
a challenge. It seemed to him there 
was nothing he could n’t fancy enough, 
to be so fancied by her. Presently he 
said — 

“ You want to be sure the man you 
marry will be prime minister of Eng- 
land. But how can you be sure, with 
any one?” 

“Tecan be sure some men won't,” 
Mrs. Dallow replied. 

“The only safe thing, perhaps, would 
be to marry Mr. Macgeorge,” Nick sug- 
gested. 

* Possibly not even him.” 

“You ’re a prime minister yourself,” 
Nick answered. ‘ To hold fast to you as 
I hold, to be determined to be of your 
party — is n’t that political enough, since 
you are the incarnation of politics ?” 

“ Ah, hate them!” Julia 
moaned. “I saw that when I saw you 


how you 
this morning. 
of it.” 

“My dear child, the greatest states- 
men have had their distractions. What 
do you make of my hereditary talent ? 
That’s a tremendous force.” 


The whole place reeked 


“Tt would n’t carry you far.” Then 
Mrs. Dallow added, “ You must be a 
great artist.” Nick gave a laugh at the 
involuntary contempt of this, but she 
went on: “ It’s beautiful of you to want 
to give up anything, and I like you for 
We shall 
be friends, and I shall always take an 
interest ’? — 


it. I shall always like you. 


He stopped her at this, he made a 
movement which interrupted her phrase, 
and she suffered him to hold her hand 
as if she were not afraid of him now. 
“Tt isn’t only for you,” he argued, 
gently ; “ you ’re a great deal, but you ‘re 
not everything. Innumerable vows and 
I’m in- 
extricably committed and dedicated. I 
was brought up in the temple ; my father 
was a high priest, and I’m a child of the 


pledges repose upon my head. 
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And then the life itself — when 
you speak of it I feel stirred to my 
depths; it’s like a herald’s trumpet. 
Fight with me, Julia — not against me! 
Be on my side, and we shall do every- 
thing. 


Lord. 


It is fascinating, to be a great 
man before the people — to be loved by 
them, to be followed by them. An ar- 


Why should 


Don’t forget how clever I 


tist is n’t — never, never. 
he be? 
am.” 
“Oh, if it wasn’t for that!” she re- 
joined, flushed with the effort to resist 
his tone. She 
you pretend that if I 


asked abruptly, ‘ Do 
were to die to- 
morrow you would stay in the House?” 
“Tf you were to die? God knows ! 
But you do singularly little justice to 
se My 
political career is everything to my 
mother.” 
Julia 


inquired, 


my incentives,” Nick continued. 


hesitated a moment; then she 

“Are you afraid of your 
mother ?”’ 

“ Yes, particularly ; for she represents 
infinite possibilities of disappointment 
and distress. She represents all my 
father’s as well as all her own; and in 
them my father tragically lives again. 
On the other hand, I see him in bliss, as 
I see my mother, over our marriage and 
our life of common aspirations ; though 
of course that’s not a consideration that 
I can expect to have power with you.” 

Mrs. Dallow shook her head slowly, 
even smiling a little, with an air of re- 
covered calmness and lucidity. ‘“ Youll 
never hold high office.” 

“ But why not take me as I am?” 

“ Because I’m abominably keen about 
that sort of thing; I must recognize it. 
I must face the ugly truth. I’ve been 
through the worst; it’s all settled.” 

“The worst, I suppose, was when you 
found me this morning.” 

“ Oh, that was all right — for you.” 

“You’re magnanimous, Julia; but 
evidently what’s good enough for me 
is n’t good enough for you.” 
with bitterness. 


Nick spoke 
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“T don’t like you enough — that’s the 
obstacle,” said Mrs. Dallow, bravely. 

“ You did a year ago; you confessed 
to it.” 

“Well, a year ago was a year ago. 
Things are changed to-day.” 

* You’re very fortunate — to be able 
to throw away a devotion,’ Nick re- 
plied. 

Julia had her pocket handkerchief in 
her hand, and at this she quickly pressed 
it to her lips, as if to check an exclama- 
tion. Then, for an instant, she appeared 
to be listening as if for a sound from 
outside. Nick interpreted her movement 
as an honorable impulse to repress the 
words, ‘Do you mean the devotion 
that I was witness of this morning? ” 
But immediately afterwards she said 
something very different: “I thought 
I heard a ring. 
Mrs. Gresham.” 

“Why did you do that?” asked 
Nick. 

“ Oh, I want her.” 

He walked to the window, where the 
curtains had not been drawn, and saw, 
in the dusk, a cab at the door. When 
he turned back he said: “ Why won’t 
you trust me to make you like me, as 
you call it, better? If I make you like 
me as well as I like you, it will be about 
enough, I think.” 

“Oh, I like you enough, for your 
happiness. 


I’ve telegraphed for 


And I don’t throw away : 
devotion,” Mrs. Dallow continued. “I 
shall be constantly kind to you. I shall 
be beautiful to you.” 

“Youll make me lose a fortune,” 
declared Nick. 

Julia stared, then she colored. “ Ah, 
you may have all the money you want.” 

“ T don’t mean yours,” he answered, 
flushing in his turn. He had determined, 
on the instant, since it might serve, to 
tell her what he had never spoken of to 
her before. “ Mr. Carteret last year 
promised me a pot of money on the day 
I should stand up with you. 
set his heart on our marriage.” 


He has 
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“T’m sorry to disappoint Mr. Car- 
teret,” said Julia. “Ill go 
I?ll make it all right,” she went 
‘Besides, youll a fortune 
by your portraits. The great men get 
a thousand, just for a head.” 

“T’m only joking,’ Nick returned, 
with sombre eyes that contradicted this 
profession. 


and see 
him. 


on. make 


* But what things you de- 
serve I should do!” 

“ Do you mean striking likenesses ?” 

“You do hate it! Pushed to that 
point, it’s curious,” the young man audi- 
bly mused. 

“* Do you mean you are joking about 
Mr. Carteret’s promise ?” 

“No, the promise is real; but I don’t 
seriously offer it as a reason.” 

“T shall go to Beauclere,”’ said Mrs. 
Dallow. hour late,” 
added in a different tone; for at 
moment the door of the room was 
thrown open, and Mrs. Gresham, the 
butler pronouncing her name, was ush- 
ered in. 


“ You ’re an she 


that 


“ Ah, don’t impugn my punctuality ; 


199 


it’s my character ! 
claimed, putting 


the useful lady ex- 
a sixpence from the 
sabman into her purse. Nick went off, 
at this, with a simplified farewell — went 
off foreseeing exactly what he found the 
next day, that Mrs. Gresham would have 
received orders not to budge from her 
hostess’s side. He called on the mor- 
row, late in the afternoon, and Julia saw 
him, liberally, in pursuance of her asser- 
tion that she would be “ beautiful” to 
him, that she had not thrown away his 
devotion ; but Mrs. Gresham remained, 
immutably, a spectator of her liberality. 
Julia looked at him kindly, but her com- 
panion was more benignant still; so that 
what Nick did with his own eyes was 
not to appeal to Mrs. Dallow to see him 
for a moment alone, but to solicit, in the 
name of this luxury, the second occupant 
Mrs. Gresham 
seemed to say, while Julia said very lit- 
tle: “I understand, my poor friend, I 
know everything (she has told me only 


of the drawing-room. 
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her side, but I’m so competent that I 
know yours too), and I enter into the 
whole thing deeply. But it would be as 
much as my place is worth to accommo- 
date you.” Still, she did not go so far 
as to give him an inkling of what he 
learned on the third day and what he 
had not gone so far as to suspect — that 
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the two ladies had made rapid arrange- 
ments for a scheme of foreign travel. 
These arrangements had already been 
carried out when, at the door of the 
house in Great Stanhope Street, the fact 
was imparted to Nick that Mrs. Dallow 
and her friend had started that morning 
for Paris. 
Henry James. 





THE BLACK MADONNA OF 


Upon a hill near the shore of the 
Adriatie stands the little village ot Lo- 
reto, the resort of half a million of pil- 
erims every year, who go there to visit 
the Casa Santa, the house of the Virgin 
at Nazareth. It 
miraculously transported to Loreto by 


is said to have been 
angels, where a church was built over 
it, adorned by various Popes, and the 
“holy house ” itself was surrounded by 
a lofty marble screen, designed by Bra- 
mante, and executed by some of the 
In a niche 
of the interior is a small representation 
of the Virgin and Child in cedar, painted 
black, and attributed to St. Luke. It is 
richly ornamented with jewels, which 
sparkle in the light of ever-burning silver 
lamps. On the 10th of February, 1797, 
it was carried off to Paris by the French, 
but was restored to its shrine on the 9th 
of December in 1802. In the gorgeous 
Borghese chapel of Sta. Maria Maggiore 
at Rome, there is a picture of a black 
Madonna, also said to have been paint- 
ed by St. Luke, which was carried in 


greatest masters of his day. 


many solemn processions through the city 
as early as the year 590. These are but 
two of many such pictures to be found 
all over Europe, and in the Netherlands 
there is even said to be a chureh dedi- 
cated to la Vierge noire. This peculiar 
representation of the Madonna occurred 
so often in ancient art that some of the 
early writers of the Chureh felt obliged 


LORETO. 


to account for it by explaining that the 
Virgin was of a very dark complexion, 
as might be proved by the verse of 
Canticles which says, “I am black, but 
comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem.” 
Others that became 
black during her sojourn in Egypt. 
Nevertheless, this though 
considered to enhance the sanctity of 


maintained she 


blackness, 


the ancient pictures, was never imitated 
by more modern painters, and the priests 
of to-day will tell you that extreme age 
and exposure to the smoke of countless 


altar-candles have caused that change 
in complexion which the more naive 
fathers of the Church attributed to the 
power of the Egyptian sun. 


This ex- 
planation is not a satisfactory one, how- 
ever, because in nearly all these pictures 
it is the flesh alone that is entirely black, 
the crimson of the lips, the white of the 
eyes, and the draperies having preserved 
their original brilliancy of tint. 

It is to the pagan mythologies that we 
must look for the true explanation, and 
even the Mrs. Jameson 
confesses that “the earliest effigies of 
the Virgin and Child may be traced to 
Alexandria, and to Egyptian influences ; 
and it is as easily conceivable that the 
time-consecrated Egyptian myth of Isis 
and Horus may have suggested the ori- 
ginal type, the outward form, and the 
arrangement of the maternal group as 
that the classical Greek types of the Or- 


conservative 
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pheus and Apollo should have furnished 
the early symbols of the Redeemer as 
the Good Shepherd, — a fact which does 
not rest upon supposition, but of which 
the proofs remain to us in the antique 
Christian sculptures and the paintings in 
the Catacombs.” Mrs. Jameson accepts 
the theory that a pagan symbol was 
adopted for the expression of Christian 
thought, but many Romanists would go 
further than this, and maintain with the 
Marquis de Mirville in his Archéologie 
de la Vitrge that “as the dogma, the 
liturgy, and the rites professed by the 
Roman Apostolical Church in 1862 are 
found engraved on monuments, inscribed 
on papyri and cylinders, hardly posterior 
to the Deluge, it seems impossible to 
deny the existence of a first, ante-histor- 
ical (Roman) Catholicism, of which our 
own is the faithful continuation.” 

This is a matter of opinion. As a 
matter of fact, we must remember that 
the worship of Mary as the mother of 
God by the Church generally did not 
begin till the fourth century. In 431, 
Nestorius and his seet were condemned 
as hereties by the first Council of Ephe- 
sus, tor maintaining that in Christ the two 
natures of God and man remained sep- 
arate, and that Mary, his human mother, 
was parent of the man, but not of the 
God; consequently, that the title which 
during the previous century had been 
popularly applied to her (7'heotokos, 
mother of God) was improper and _pro- 
fane. Cyril and his party held that the 
two natures were made one, and that 
therefore Mary was truly the mother of 
God. The decision of the Council, con- 
demning Nestorius, gave the first great 
impulse to the worship of Mary, and the 
subsequent multiplication of the pictures 
of the Madonna and Child. 

The first historical mention of a di- 
rect worship of the Virgin occurs in 
a passage in the works of Eusebius, in 
the fourth century. Having occasion to 
enumerate the eighty-four heresies which 
had already sprung up in the Church, 
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he instances a sect of women who had 
come from Thrace into Arabia, and who 
offered cakes of meal and honey to the 
Virgin, transferring to her the worship 
that had been paid to Ceres. They 
were called Collyridians, from collyris, 
the name of the twisted cake used in 
their offerings. Here we have the first 
link the faith and the 
old ; for every one knows that the policy 
of the Church from the beginning has 
always been to give to the old symbols a 
new meaning, to the old festivals a new 


significance, to the old places a new 


between new 


sanctity, and where dates were wanting 
to supply them from the chronology of 
the older religions. So that primitive 
Christianity, while founding its churches 
upon the ruins of Mithraic temples, filled 
up the missing dates in the Scriptural 
narratives from the pagan chronology 
which was based upon the history of the 
sun. 

If we take the chronology of the life 
of the Virgin, for instance, we find the 
Sth of September set down in the eal- 
endar as her birthday. Now the 8th of 
September in the Roman calendar was 
the birthday of the virgin Astrea, and 
signified the disengagement of the celes- 
tial Virgo from the solar rays. It is a 
well-known fact that the 25th of De- 
cember was appointed by the Western 
Church to be celebrated as the birthday 
of Christ no earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury, while a century previous that day 
had been engrafted into the Roman cal- 
endar as the Natalis Solis Invieti, be- 
ing the feast of the Sun at Tyre, and 
the feast of Mithra in Persia. Alber- 
tus Magnus says that the sign of the 
celestial Virgo rises above the horizon 
at the time fixed as the birth of Christ. 
More than a hundred years before the 
Christian era, in the territory of Char- 
tres, among the Gauls, honors were paid 
to the Virgini Pariturze, who was about 
to give birth to the God of Light. 

The 2d of February, the feast of the 


Purification of the Virgin, is called in 
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the English Church Candlemas, and was 
originally celebrated at Sais in Egypt as 
the feast of Lights, in honor of Ceres 
(or Isis), the mother of the Sun. The 
celestial sign of the Virgin and Child 
was in existence many thousand years 
before Christ. Upon the front of the 
temple of Sais, under the well-known 
inseription to Isis, was another, which 
read, “ The fruit which I have brought 
forth is the Sun.” The mysteries of 
Ceres represented Proserpine, her daugh- 
ter, as carried away by Pluto to the 
realms of the dead, where Ceres finds 
installed Darkness. 


Proserpine, Madonna, and the celestial 


her as Queen of 


Virgo are all often depicted as carry- 


ing ears of corn or wheat. 
the 
the first decan of the Virgin rises a maid, 
called in Arabic Aderenosa, that is, the 
Immaculate Virgin, holding two ears of 


wheat, sitting on a throne, and nursing 


Albumazar, 


Arabian philosopher, says: “ In 


a boy called Jessus by certain nations, 
Christ in Greek.” Now the Milky Way 
(so called by the Greeks, who, as usual, 
invented a story to account for the 
name) was originally called the Strawy 
Way; the celestial Virgin, pursued by 
Typhon, having let fall some of the 
wheat she carried. 

Lady-Day, or the feast of the An- 
nuneiation, is celebrated on the 25th of 
March. In the ealendar that 
day was consecrated to Cybele, the mo- 
ther of the gods, and was called Hilaria, 
to testify the joy of the people at the 
On the 
same day the Phrygians worshiped Atys 
(the feminine personification of Bac- 
chus), whom they called the mother of 
God. The Pamylia (a Coptie word for 
annunciation) were on the 25th of the 


month Phameoth, and on the new moon 


Roman 


arrival of the vernal equinox. 


of that month the ancient Egyptians 
celebrated the union of Isis and Osiris. 
Nine months afterwards (December 
25th) they celebrated the birth of Har- 
pocrates, and one meaning of Harpoc- 
‘ates was “the sun in winter.” 
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The Assumption of the Virgin is set 
for the 15th of August. This day is 
marked in the Roman calendar of Co- 
lumella as that of the death or disap- 
pearance of Virgo. ‘ About the eighth 
month, when the sun is in his greatest 
strength, the celestial Virgin seems to 
be absorbed in his fires, and she disap- 
pears in the rays and glory of her son.” 
The calendar above quoted says that 
the sun passes into Virgo the 15th be- 
fore the kalends of September. The 
Christian festival of the Assumption, or 
the reunion of the Virgin with her Son, 
used to be called “ the feast of the pas- 
sage of the Virgin.” 

The mother of the Virgin Mary, we 
are told, was St. Anna. The 
had a festival at the beginning of the 
year for Anna Perenna, and the Hindu 


tomans 


goddess Anaitia, the wife of Siva, is 
also called Annapurna and Kanya the 
the Catholie 
Church to-day teaches the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary herself. 
The name Anna is said to come from 


Virgin, while Roman 


the Chaldean ana, heaven. 

Isis Multimammia (identical with the 
Diana of Ephesus), Cybele, Ceres, and 
many others, being all forms of the 
same idea, were each in turn addressed 
as ‘Queen of Heaven” and *“ Mother 
of God.” From Rome to Greece, from 
Greece to Egypt, from Egypt to India, 
we may trace the figure of the Virgin 
and Child, and under every phase we 
find it, in its exoteric aspect, correspond- 
ing to the astronomical symbo! of the 
celestial Virgo, the mother of the God 
of Light. the Sun. 

So much for the form of the repre- 
sentation ; now for the color. Were the 
black Madonna of Loreto and numer- 
ous others of the same hue so colored 
as the mere fantasy of some early 
painter, or can we trace that symbol- 
We find in all 


the histories of mythology many in- 


ism also to its source? 


stances where both gods and goddesses 


are represented as black. Pausanias, 
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who mentions two statues of the black 
Venus, says that the oldest statue of 
Ceres among the Phigalenses was black. 
Now Ceres, like Juno and Minerva, like 
the Hindu Maia and the Egyptian Isis, 
stood for the maternal principle in the 
universe, and all these goddesses have 
been thus represented. Ceres is the 
same as Here (Juno), and Here became 
in German Hertha, or the mother Earth. 
In the different 
took 


Greek dialects, Here 
various forms, and changed into 
Ere, Re, Ree, Rhea, and Res, all names 
of the earth. In Latin Res was retained, 
to signify matter (or mater), the mother 
of all things, and, figuratively, every 
quality and modification thereof. Mi- 
nerva Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops, 
another similar personification, was rep- 
resented at Athens as black. Corinth 
had a black Venus, so had the Thespians. 
The oracles of Dodona and Delphi were 
founded by black doves, the emissa- 
ries of Vents. The Isis Multimammia 
in the Capitol at Rome is black. 

Nor is it the goddesses alone who are 
shown to be of this sable hue. In all 
the myths connected with light, or with 
the sun and moon, the sex is ever chan- 
ging, and the moon becomes mascu- 
line or the sun feminine, or the two 
sexes are blended into one, as the al- 
legory varies. Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Apollo have all been worshiped under 
a feminine form, and their statues have 
all been carved from black marble. Sev- 
eral black figures of Cybele have their 
pedestals inscribed with “ Mother of the 
Gods ” or “ Mother of the Sun.” Isis 
and Horus, the Egyptian form of the 
Mother and Child, are continually rep- 
resented as black. Christna was wor- 
shiped as a black god in Egypt, under 
the name of Kneph or Knuphis. Eu- 
sebius speaks of the Demiurgos Kneph, 
who was represented as dark blue or 
black. It was formerly supposed that 
many of these old statues were made of 
a dark-blue stone because black could not 
be procured; but it is now said that in 
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the mystic language of colors dark blue 
and black 


and were 


had the same significance, 


therefore used indifferently. 
Now dark blue melting into black is the 
color of the sky at midnight, especially 
in southern countries, where the velvety 


blueness of the heavens is very striking ; 
and here, it seems to me, we may find 
the clue to the indiscriminate use of 
these colors. The worshipers of the Sun, 
in the tropical climates where that wor- 
ship began, observed that his destructive 
power was exerted most by day, when 
his fierce rays tortured men and animals, 
dried up rivers, and generated putre- 
faction and disease ; while by night fell 
the vivifying dews, tempered by the 
warm 
turnal 


air. They worshiped the noe- 
sun, therefore, as the productive 
power or maternal element, and the deity 
that symbolized it, whether Apollo Didy- 
meus, Bacchus, or Hercules, took on, 
for the time being, a feminine shape and 
attributes. Night itself was personified 
as the Universal Mother in the person 
of Hathor, or the Isis of the lower world, 
often represented as suckling Horus. 
On a monolith from Karnae, now in the 
British Museum, Hathor has inseribed 
on her throne “ The Divine Mother and 
Lady, or Queen of Heaven ;” also “ The 
Morning Star” and “ The Light of the 
Sea.” 

Black, then, we see to be the symbol 
of the productive power of night, and of 
that Darkness from whose bosom springs 
the Sun ; and this color, as chosen for the 
old statues and paintings of the Divine 
Mother, simply intensified the idea of 
maternity that the artist desired to ex- 
press. But underlying the astronomical 
symbol was always a deeper esoteric 
significance, known only to the priests 
and initiates; and the further back we 
go in the study of the ancient faiths 
and their symbols, the more complete 
become the resemblances between them, 
until we are forced to conclude that the 
primitive religions had but one fountain- 


head. No matter how complicated the 
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systems of polytheism may be, we find 
that they resolve themselves, under the 
microscope of comparative mythology, 
into a few simple allegories that in the 
beginning expressed one and the same 
idea. In religion the same law of pro- 
gression must obtain that holds good in 
every other department of human thought 
and science, — the universal order of de- 
velopment from the simple to the com- 
plex. The conception of an ineffable 
mysterious Power behind every manifes- 
1ature, Unnamable, Absolute, 
and Unique, must have preceded, for 


tation in 


the priests at least, the elaborate systems 
of Egypt and of Greece that appointed 
to every phase of physical being its 
appropriate deity. For as far back as 
we can trace any religious organization, 
there is always the symbolism for the 
people, the hidden meaning thereof for 
the priests ; and this hidden meaning, so 
far as we are able to catch glimpses of 


it here and there, seems to be always 


the same. 

Back of the black Madonna, then, 
the copy of the black goddesses of the 
faiths ; the blackness 
of night, symbol of the darkness from 


which is born the sun, we find a deeper 


arlier back of 


symbolism still. In Lenormant’s Begin- 
nings of History, he tells us that upon 
one of the earliest Chaldean tablets de- 
ciphered by the famous scholar, George 
Smith, is the 
“When above 


yet 


following inscription: 


the heavens were not 


named, earth was 
without a name, the limitless Abyss was 
their generator, and the chaotic Sea she 
who produced the whole.” 


and below the 


Among the 
teachings said to have been given to Py- 
thagoras by the Chaldeans, we find the 
conception of the Absolute, the Eternal 
Cause, manifesting itself as Father and 
Mother in one, — the father light, the 
mother darkness; to light belonging heat 
and dryness, to darkness cold and moist- 
ure. ‘There are these two divinities of 
the universe : the chthonian (water), pro- 
ducing all that is born of earth, and the 
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celestial (fire), sharing the nature of the 
air;”’ and it is from these two in one 
that proceeds the creative principle, the 
Logos, or Word. 

So in Genesis we read: “ Darkness 
was upon the face of the deep. And 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” And in the Gospel of 
St. John: “The Word was in the be- 
ginning with God” (as the second per- 
son of the mystic Trinity). “ All things 
were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made.” 

The basic idea of the productive 
power of Nature, giving birth to all 
things without change in herself, un- 
derlies every conception of the Virgin 
Mother; and behind the earthly form 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, we can 
trace the grand, mysterious outlines of 
the Mother, that Darkness 
from cometh the Light, that 
chaotic Sea that produceth all things. 
Water, as referred to in such allegories, 
is, of course, something quite different 
from the element we know, and rep- 


Universal 
whence 


resents that primordial matter whose 
protean shape so constantly eludes the 
grasp of science. 

Representing the productive power 
of Nature as darkness, therefore, the 
old gods and goddesses were made 
black, and the Virgin Mother of the 
early Christian Church was painted of 
the the 
When water was the symbol, water (or 


same color for same reason. 
moisture) in combination with fire (or 
heat), then the lotus, offspring of heat 
and moisture, floating upon the surface 
of the waves, identified with 
the maternal element; and the celestial 


became 


messenger who announced to Maia the 
coming birth of her divine son, Gau- 
tama Buddha, bore in his hand the sa- 
cred lotus, transformed by the Christian 
Church into the lily of the Annuncia- 
tion. So the Hathor of the Egyptians, 
the goddess of the night, on account of 
salled 
“the Light of the Sea,” as the Madonna 


this association with water, was 
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is worshiped as the “Stella del Mare,” 
and Venus is said to have risen from 
the foam of the ocean. 

In the mystic philosophies, darkness 
was also used as the symbol of the 
Infinite Unknown. Light, as we recog- 
nize it, being material, could be consid- 
ered only as the shadow of the divine, 
the antithesis of spirit, and the Self- 
Existent, or Light Spiritual, was there- 
fore worshiped as darkness. And water, 
considered as the source of all things, 
came to be also the type of wisdom or 


truth. All symbols depend upon their 
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correlation, and must be interpreted 
according to the character of their sur- 
roundings. The black Madonna of Lo- 
reto means to-day a portraiture of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, to the Protestant ; 
to the Romanist, “ the Daughter, Spouse, 
and Mother of God ;” while to the an- 
cients the figure of the black Mother 
and Child represented the mysterious 
the Truly, as the 
cynic philosopher Antisthenes said, near- 
ly five hundred years before Christ, 


forces of universe. 


“the gods of the people are many, but 
the God of nature is one.” 
Katharine Hillard. 





ABBOTT'S 


Proressor ABBOTT'S book deserves a 
hearty welcome. It has a character and 
value of its own as an original work. 
If it be attempted to indicate in a single 
sentence the merits of the new history, 
it may be said to combine the clearness, 
the wise caution, and the fairness of 
Grote with all Curtius’ grace of style, 
while through every page are felt an ex- 
quisite delicacy, and a scholar’s love of 
literature, of the Divine Philosophy, of 
the contemplative life, — characteristics 
which are the author’s own, except as 
we are wont to associate them with the 
best Oxford culture. This first install- 
ment is nearly as large, and covers almost 
the same ground, as the first of Curtius’ 
three volumes. Of Grote’s edition in 
twelve volumes, three and a half are con- 
sumed in reaching the same point. It is 
evident at once that Mr. Abbott has no 
expectation of supplanting that histori- 
cal masterpiece of the last generation. 
Indeed, the Greek history of Mr. Grote 
(though greatly in need of a considera- 


ble mass of notes, made necessary by 


the excavations and investigations of the 
1 A History of Greece. 
Bott, M. A., LL. D. 


By Evetyn Aps- 


Part I. From the 


GREECE. 


last decades) is probably still unequaled 
in any language as a general picture of 
Hellenic political life. 

Professor Abbott has made a faithful 
effort to record all the important results 
of that indefatigable special research 
which has its chief seat in Germany. 
Of the Teutonic literary — or far more 
properly, unliterary — spirit he has im- 
bibed (may we not say, ‘“‘ Thank God” ?) 
little or nothing. The works of Ger- 
man specialists in any field 
not intended to be read, in 
sense of the word, at all. 
ward form, they resemble more than 


are usually 
any proper 
Even in out- 


anything else Merlin’s magic book, as 
described in Tennyson : the little square 
of text, almost lost in a tangled wilder- 
ness of cross-references, notes, citations, 
ete. Busolt’s Greek History, to take a 
brilliant example, is exhaustive in all 
senses, a marvel of learning and pa- 
tience. The author has undoubtedly 
cited and given due credit to every one 
of his predecessors and co-workers, great 
and small. <A student finds here all his 
materials accumulated and laid before 
Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. London: 
Rivingtons. 1888. 
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him. But to speak of reading such a 
book is as incongruous as to propose a 
pleasure-walk through a swampy trop- 
ical jungle. 

There is, perhaps, some ground for a 
suspicion that the Oxford don set about 
his own history, or at least jotted down 
the brief and modest preface, after a 
prolonged struggle with some such Chal- 
kenteros as Busolt. There is a gentle 
the sentence, 
‘Tt has been written in the belief that 
an intelligible sketch of Greek civiliza- 


weariness suggested in 


tion may be given within a brief com- 
pass, — not with the hope of throwing 
light on old obscurities, or quoting fresh 
evidence where all the evidence has long 
ago been collected.” 

It may be remarked in passing that 
the phrase in the book most likely to 
provoke just criticism is, curiously 
enough, the first line of the preface: 
“Though we can add nothing to the 
existing records of Greek history.” A 
disappointing remark printed a few 
years ago by Mr. Abbott’s great Balliol 
colleague, Professor Jowett, on the tri- 
fling value of inscriptions as_ historical 
evidence, will recur to many readers’ 
minds. Yet Mr. Abbott probably did not 
intend to belittle, he certainly does not 
ignore, the new light constantly thrown 
by numismatics, epigraphy, and archzol- 
ogy generally on many dark corners of 
Greek history. His appreciation of all 
these sister studies is clearly indicated 
in the preface written by him for the in- 
teresting volume of Humanistic essays, 
from the hands of various English schol- 
ars, issued a few years ago under the 
title Hellenika. 
is revealed yet more adequately by nuin- 


The same appreciation 


berless passages throughout the present 
volume. 
Mr. Abbott is 


treme to all his predecessors, though he 


courteous in the ex- 


of course quotes them most frequently 
when not in full agreement with them. 
Grote’s history has been satirically de- 
scribed as “an attempt to fight the 
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battles of English liberalism under the 
guise of a defense of the Athenian de- 
mocracy.”’ There is a large grain of 
truth in the remark, as Mr. Grote him- 
self would have been the first to admit. 
In the work before us such disapproval 
is conveyed only by a hint, if it be in- 
deed even a hint, in a passing phrase : 
“If we cannot apply the lessons which 
Greek history offers directly to modern 
polities,” ete. Our author’s curtest word 
of disapproval is reserved for the auda- 
cious conjectures of writers like Dunck- 
er, when treating of matters where no 
evidence at all is at present attainable. 
Indeed, a cautious conservatism is one 
of the most prominent and comfortable 
traits of the book. In regard to a long 
succession of problems much fought 
over, Professor Abbott briefly sums up 
the evidence, mentions the opposing 
views, refers to works like Busolt’s for 
the full bibliography of the subject, but 
hardly ever suggests any hypothesis of 
his own; preferring rather to intimate 
that the question is insoluble without 
more evidence, which may probably 
never be obtained. The student, for in- 
stance, will be struck with his fair treat- 
ment of the mysterious much-diseussed 
Pelasgians, — who were the aboriginal 
predecessors, or the ancestors, or the 
neighbors, or all three, of the historic 
Greeks, — and also of the doughty king 
Pheidon of Argos, who certainly played 
a very aggressive part in his day in Pe- 
loponnesian politics, but whose tall, dim 
figure lies strangely extended by the va- 
rious chroniclers through several succes- 
sive centuries of semi-mythical Hellenic 
annals. Though he does not give up 
so unequivocally as Grote all attempt at 
connecting “legendary Greece” with 
the historical period proper, yet Mr. 
Abbott is fully aware that very little, if 
any, trustworthy data can be sifted out 
from the heroic epics of the Hellenes, 
or from their traditionary legends. The 
latter are related, somewhat apologeti- 
sally, because there is usually nothing 
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else to offer; but almost every conelu- 
sion as to actual events indicated by 
them is and 
doubtfully. 


There are some indications that 


suggested hesitatingly 
Mr. 
Abbott had expected to bring his work 
within much smaller compass, and that 
his mould has, as it were, broken in his 
hands. To this change of seale may 
perhaps be attributed the most serious 
fault of his opening volume, namely, the 
curious unevenness in the references to 
classical authorities. In some portions 
our author is almost as conscientious as 
Grote himself; in others, he apparently 
takes for granted that every word in cer- 
tain writers, notably Homer, Herodotus, 
Pausanias, and Strabo, is too well known 
to the reader to need citation. This omis- 
sion is most striking in the very interest- 
ing and sueeinet sketch of Homeric so- 
ciety. Here, by the way, the reader is 
surprised at the omission of all reference 
to Professor Jebb’s excellent little mono- 
graph on Homer, which must have ap- 
peared earlier than several of the books 
given in the index of Works Quoted or 
Consulted. In this list, at the close of 
the volume, which is unusually well up to 
date, we miss Baumeister’s Monuments 
of Classical Antiquity (which will cer- 
tainly be for many years indispensable 
of Greek or 
Roman life), the History of Ancient 
Seulpture by the lamented Mrs. Mitchell, 
the revision of Preller’s Mythology by 
Professor 


to every earnest student 


tobert, and the recent new 
edition, in greatly altered form, of Her- 
(It is here 


intended to mention merely a few such 


mann’s Greek Antiquities. 


works as are needed by, and accessible 
.to, all general students of Greek history 
at the present day.) 

In the first volume of any history of 
Greece, there is an inevitable lack of 
unity and distinctness, inherent in the 
nature of the subject and in our sources 
The latter be 
mainly divided into epie poetry, tradi- 


of information. may 


tional legends recorded in much later 
| VOL. LXIV.— No. 383. 27 
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times, and the precious bits of historical 
We have 
nothing like adequate material for the 


fact preserved by Herodotus. 


early history of any Greek clan or city ; 
and even if this lack were by some mir- 
acle supplied, the narrative would still 
be inevitably composed of many loosely 
connected threads, especially down to 
the period of the Persian wars. 

American scholars will look forward 
with pleasant anticipations to Mr. Ab- 
bott’s next volume, in which he hopes to 
cover the entire fifth century, from the 
[onic revolt to the downfall of Athens, 
—another indication that his work is 
upon the same scale as Professor Cur- 
tius’ history. 


The query with which a patriotic 
American will lay aside this book is, 
Why do we not produce any such work ? 
The standard of American scholarship 
has risen, and is rising steadily, — there 
is no doubt about that, — and the present 
reviewer certainly wishes to be counted 
with the optimists. A prominent Ameti- 
‘an professor, who has by no means yet 
outgrown the enthusiasms of youth, well 
remembers the exasperated silence with 
which, in his student days, he was com- 
pelled to receive the condescending dic- 
tum of Wilhelm Dindorf: ‘“* You have 


one scholar in 
1 


America, — Charles An- 
thon’ An American student in Ger- 
many to-day could hardly let that re- 
mark pass unchallenged. Nay, even a 
Dindorf would no longer utter it. There 
are Americans eminent in many depart- 
ments of special research, and in this 
particular one of classical philology, — 
there are even a few centres for organ- 
ized original investigation in our coun- 
try, — not unknown nor unhonored even 
in Germany. The last important essay 
of Hermann Grimm contains a word of 
the 


young scholarship of America. 


warm admiration for enthusiastic 
We seem to be in a fair way to set 
on foot a respectable imitation, at least, 


of the great German centres of learned 
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research. Are we in danger of losing 
the more pervasive and more beautiful 
English culture, 
birthright ? 

The readers of The Atlantie will not 


have forgotten the remarkably clear, in- 


which is part of our 


cisive, and somewhat aggressive article of 
President Hyde upon The Future of the 
Country College. His distinction between 
the functions of university and college 
was especially lucid. His enthusiastic 
confidence in the unclouded future of the 
“country college,” at any rate, was encour- 
With his essential 
distinction most of us will heartily agree. 


aging and infectious. 


The university should be the place where 
specialists can become learned. The col- 
lege is, or should he, the fountain-head 
of a widespread and humanizing culture. 
We are ready to agree with Mr. Hyde, 
also, that Harvard, for instance, is wres- 
tling with a difficult and dangerous if 
not an insoluble problem, in so far as 
she continues to admit the same imma- 
ture school-boys as of old at the one end 
of the machine, and attempts to turn out 
at the other, after only four years’ shap- 
ing, the finished product of both college 
and university at once. 

It is not even just to the instructors 
to expect a permanent continuation of 
A university special- 
ist should have reached the frontier line 


the two functions. 


of human knowledge in his chosen de- 
partment, and should be able to show 
his disciples, by example as well as by 
precept, how to pass that limit and ex- 
plore new fields. Such work is quite 
beyond the powers of unformed college 
boys, engaged upon simultaneous studies 
in several diverse directions : nor can it 
reasonably be demanded even of their 
instructors. 

Mr. Hyde would, however, doubtless 
admit that college chairs can be worthi- 
ly filled only by men possessing a broad, 
well- matured education, not too nar- 
rowly specialized, for the best models of 
which we may still turn profitably to 
the great English centres of study. Thus 
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the question arises, Do our colleges up- 
hold in the 
aggressively as they should, the standard 


community, as boldly and 


of true humanizing, refining culture ? 
In particular, do they, and should they 
not, appear adequately represented in 
the literature. to the 
value of that culture by its permanent, 
unmistakable, and beautiful fruits ? 


forum of show 


A meeting of the association of col- 
leges and preparatory schools gave anx- 
lous consideration to the question, Why 
does the attendance at our colleges grow 
more slowly than our general popula- 
tion? Many answers were suggested. 
Perhaps still another line of inquiry may 
be hazarded. 


' 
The accumulation of surplus wealth 


in our own country is probably beyond 
all example in history. In the race for 
money, however, especially in the years 
the 
population 


native 
the 
more important uses, the higher happi- 
ness, of life. 


since civil war, even our 


has largely forgotten 
Db e be) 
But conditions are now, 


perhaps, growing more stable and less 
situation is 


The 


new type of man developed by our pe- 


rate, the 
getting to be fairly well defined. 


feverish ; at any 


culiar environment, or we may almost 
say lack of environment, is a somewhat 
unsentimental, thrifty, possibly even 
But at least he 
wants the best, the very best of every- 
thing, for his children rather than for 
himself. 


In his judgment of the scholar, this 


selfish, business man. 


average American citizen has usually 
only one definite idea,—that he is a 
dreamer, quite out of contact with ac- 
tual life. Consider for a moment the 
genuine amazement and dismay with, 
which the average citizen regards a se- 
rious attempt on the part of educated 
men to exert their due influence in the 
solution of a great political or economic 
problem. He seems to look upon them 
somewhat as he might watch a group of 
monkeys escaped from their cage, and 
engaged in some mischief, the effects of 
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which they cannot be made to compre- 
hend; or, to substitute a simile some- 
what more complimentary, that a throng 
of excited passengers had attempted to 
dictate the management of a great ocean 
steamer. 

Of course no such view of scholarly 
activity in the political field will be sub- 
mitted to. The men who devote their 
lives to the study of the records of hu- 
man experience as transmitted in his- 
tory and literature have not less, but 
infinitely more, claim to be heard on any 
important subject than those engaged 
only in the vulgar scramble for wealth. 
Emerson’s brief essay on Politics out- 
weighs, and will outlast, all the floods 
of campaign literature and selfish dem- 
agogie eloquence which have so often 
since then deluged the land. 

But is there one of the older civilized 
countries where the organs of the horde 
of money-getters would dare to stigma- 
tize the whole class of liberally educated 
men as visionary theorists? Imagine 
a university education regarded in Eng- 
land as a disqualification for high pub- 
lie office ! 


political leaders and great scholars seem 


Even in Germany, where 


more nearly the representative men of 
two distinct castes, the illustrious double 
career of a Mommsen shows that the 
gap is not yet impassable. The con- 
dition of things among ourselves is an 
alarming symptom, indicating how far 
the most highly educated and wisest men 
have lost their proper leadership in the 
national councils and the national life. 
Now, do the colleges, and the limited 
body of cultivated, reflective, and earnest 


scholars generally, appeal as directly 
and sensibly to the average American 
as they could and should ? 
philosophic few it is an axiom which 
one rarely thinks of even stating, that 


Among the 
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wider knowledge, closer contact with 
the wise and good of all ages, the as- 
similation of their best thoughts, the 
contemplation of their glorious deeds, 
the 
young and old, and make men truly 
happy- 

But the typical American, as Profes- 
sor Shaler has very clearly set forth in 


are employments which ennoble 


a recent essay, is only dimly conscious 
that he ever even had any ancestry at 
all. ‘That the 


races and peoples in the past or present 


achievements of other 
have any lessons of overwhelming value 
to teach us, he certainly does not be- 
lieve. ‘That the poetry, the philosophy, 
the architecture, the plastic arts, can be 
used to make life more beautiful, more 
happy, better worth living, he under- 
Per- 


haps he is open to conviction. Is a prop- 


stands at best very imperfectly. 


er effort being exerted to make him real- 
ize all this? American men read to a 
moderate extent. The women of Amer- 
ica have large leisure, a liberal share of 
influence in home and social life, and 
surely also a lofty consciousness of their 
duty as mothers of the race that is to 
be. ‘To them, it may be chiefly, we may 
hopefully appeal. 

Again, there is a widespread feeling 
that American literature is not holding 
the height attained in the last genera- 
tion. ‘The subject is quite too large for 
a reviewer, possibly rather too serious 
But if 
literature is losing, or in danger of losing, 


for a professed optimist. our 
its vital power, its hold on the national 
life, may we not find a partial explana- 
tion in the fact that a great body of 
men, claiming, no doubt justly, that they 
have accumulated knowledge worthy to 
be widely disseminated, nevertheless dis- 
dain to learn and practice the art of 
adequate and graceful expression ? 





Mr. 


MR. WINTER 


THE remarks of experienced crities 
about their own art are often most in- 
structive, and in Mr. Winter’s late ora- 
tion upon the relation of dramatic eriti- 
, is a fund of 


wisdom, applicable to all criticism, which 


cism to the stage’ there 
is rarely to be met with in so ripe, 
temperate, and apt a form. The imme- 
diate occasion of this expression of his 
views was the complaint of Boucicault 
that the press is responsible for the 
low vitality of the theatre, which, it is 


alleged, has not produced a great play 
since 1850. Mr. Winter is consequently 


somewhat controversial in style, but he 
cannot be said to be put upon his de- 
fense, for he no sooner begins than he 
carries the war straight into the enemy’s 
country. The completeness of his de- 
molition of his adversary is a feat of 
destructive criticism, in the finest mod- 
ern urbane manner, to which the lover 
of literary mischief is not often treated ; 
it is a spectacle in itself. This, how- 
ever, is a minor matter, and belongs to 


What 


more enduring and a wider value is his 


the annals of the stage. has a 
exposition of the funetion of eriticism, 
and its value to the publie and the au- 
thor. 

It is refreshing to find him minimiz- 

He first 
the business of dra- 
matic criticism to create the theatre ; it 


ing its influence. limits its 


scope. It is not 


does not aim to teach the writing of 
plays or the acting of them, nor keep 
school in any way ; but, just as with other 
news, it is the place of the press to make 
a complete and truthful record, and to 
comment in a “ rational, able, and viva- 
cious manner, and in that vein of reflee- 
tion, whatever it may be, which it is be- 
lieved will most conduce to the public 

1 The Press and the Stage. 
WitiiAmM WINTER 


Coombes. 


An Oration. By 
New York: Lockwood & 
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ON DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


good.” The press should treat all news 
in this way ; and so far as the stage is 
concerned, ‘its moral aspect, its intel- 
lectual quality, its spiritual drift, and its 
artistic and industrial prosperity are the 
proper objects of attention.” 
off this modest provinee for dramatic 
criticism, Mr. Winter points out that 


In setting 


he merely observes inherent limitations. 
He finds it that 


any number of critics could create a 


ridiculous to suppose 


He is con- 
tent to take his place with the men of 


great actor or a great play. 


an elder day as a believer in genius. 
“ Greatness,”’ he says, “in any period 
and under any circumstances, has always 
It is of elemental birth, and 
is independent alike of its time and of its 
circumstances. 


been rare. 


Theorists who assure 
you, as the historian Froude has assured 
you, that Shakespeare was the result 
of his time talk fantasy. He was the 
consequence of heredity,—-if you like, 
of Adam and Eve, — but not of social 


conditions antecedent to the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth. The active existence 
of a circle of dramatic ecrities could nei- 
ther have repressed his development nor 
saused it ; nor would such a circle affect 
such a mind now, if such a mind were 
Neither is it that 
causes the production of great plays; it 


born. environment 
is inspiration working upon a special 
faculty congenital in the author; and 
even this cannot be implicitly trusted. 
Not more than twenty out of Shake- 
speare’s thirty-seven plays are great 
plays, or have survived as of any practi- 
Of six 
thousand English plays published before 
1800, he finds no more than fifty that 
ever are or ever should be acted now; and 
that the part of the dramatic critics in 


sal use to the stage at present.” 


the creation of these was excessively 
small he does not need to add. 
The futility of criticism as an influ- 
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Winter on 


ence upon imaginative literature of the 
first order could not be more broadly 
stated, nor the doctrine of genius more 
exactly declared. The inadequacy of 
the means invoked by those who look 
to criticism as a regenerating influence 
apparent as Mr. Winter 
proceeds to show that it is largely the 
reflection of that very public opinion 
which it is called upon to instruct. He 
quotes the saying of James Gordon Ben- 
nett, that he did not desire the Herald 
to be “ more than half a day in advance 


becomes more 


of public opinion on any subject what- 
Mr. Winter 
thinks was never overshot by that jour- 
nal. 


ever,’ —an ambition that 


He quotes also something of the 
vapid talk of theatre-goers, in illustration 
of what state of advancement public 
opinion in matters of the stage is in. 
Dramatic criticism, which by the condi- 
tions of its existence is bound to such 
a body of public opinion, cannot rise to 
a high mark except in the case of a few 
writers in a few journals of rank. It 
will be observed that the author does 
not overestimate his trade even at its 
best; but let it not be thought that he 
is niggard of praise to his companions- 
in-arms or to the stage. He frequently 
reminds the complaining Boucicault that 
there are many good plays, good actors, 
and good critics, and affirms, without 
any fear of contradiction, that the con- 
dition of the theatre in America has 
shown continual and great betterment, 
from whatever point of view it be re- 


garded, even if judged by the space 
afforded to it and the notoriety given 


to its lights in the newspaper columns. 
He makes an admirable and just show- 
ing for the stage as it is to-day in com- 
parison with any past American days. 
But he returns again to the modest oftice 
of the critic, and acknowledges that he 
is unable quite to understand the super- 
lative practical value of the critical arti- 
cle. “ If well written, it may interest 
the reader’s thoughts, excite his curi- 
osity, increase or rectify his knowledge, 
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and possibly suggest to him a beneficial 
That is all. 
Criticism establishes no man’s rank, fixes 


line of reflection or study. 


no man’s opinion, dissuades no man from 
He therefore 
advises the critic not to flatter himself. 
“It often happens that his articles are 
not read at all; and when they are read, 


the bent of his humor.” 


it is quite as likely that they will excite 
antipathy as it is that they will win as- 
sent. He should not imagine that he is 
Apollo standing by a tripod, or Brutus 
sending his son to the block. He is in 
reality —if we consider the probable 
effect of his words upon the mind of the 
publie in general — firing a pop-gun.” 
Then turning to the other branch of per- 
fect counsel, he reminds him that his first 
obligation is that of * sympathetie and 
judicious favor. The most important 
part of his function is the perception 
To a 
man of fine intelligence and gentle feel- 
ing, nothing in the world is so delightful 


and proclamation of excellence. 


as a free impulse to the appreciation of 
nobleness in human capacity and beauty 
in human life;”’? and it is only when 
criticism springs from this impulse that 
he finds it a blessing. 

Mr. Winter quotes 


fellow’s doctrine that 


at the end Loneg- 
“it is the prov- 
give pain.” He 
confesses that in his own literary life he 


ince of the critic to 
has followed the poet’s advice, and habit- 
ually left unread criticisms upon his own 
the 
“If favorable,” he says, 


works. He counsels actor to the 


same course. 
“there is danger that it may weaken his 
character by ministering to his vanity, 
already sufficiently inflamed by his life 
of constant appeal to the admiration of 
the public. If unfavorable, there is the 
possibility that it will restrict his free- 
dom, and thus impair his usefulness, by 
wounding his sensibility, if not actually 
grieving his heart, and thus depressing 
his spirits and paralyzing his energy.” 
Finally, he recommends to him “ the tri- 
instead of 
running after newspapers in search of 


bunal of his own conscience,” 
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‘in the broad and 
grand sense of the word, is the one thing 


appreciation, which, 


not to be expected, because it is the 
one thing that almost never comes.” In 
this strain the oration fitly ends with 
words that sum up in practical counsel 
the results of a survey of the scope and 
which at 
every step arrests the mind by its sound 
observation 
truth. 
There is, let us remark further, not a 
word of all this that does not equally 
apply to literary criticism. 


value of dramatic criticism 


and exact expression of 


Its depen- 
dence upon publie opinion is hardly less 
intimate ; its impotence in producing 
great novels or great poems is equally 
well illustrated in the past and patent 
at the present; its inutility to the au- 
thor is not less certain ; its need of mod- 
esty in estimating its practical value, 
its rightful restriction of its efforts to 
its duty to the public, and its concern 
with excellence mainly are not a whit 
is true that 
literary criticism is an instrument for 


less to be insisted on. It 


the agitation of ideas, independent of 
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the author’s works which may be made 
the excuse for advancing them, and the- 
ories of literary art offer a broader scope, 
since they include much beside the dra- 
ma; but of the criticism of literature in 
the strict sense all that My. Winter lays 
down may be reasserted. The great 
least likely to 
their oftice, as their words 


critics are the overrate 
about them 
selyes show; and to the diatribes which 
are launched against their class, and 
which are usually in Boucicault’s man- 
ner, they would reply in the same vein 
that Mr. Winter has so happily em- 
ployed. A misconception of the office 
of criticism and of its limited influence 
underlies these complaints in one as in 
the other art. M2. Winter corrects this, 
and the advice which he mingles with 
his discourse applies to the whole liter- 
ary as to the whole dramatic profession. 
Usually the world has little reason to be 
glad of controversy ; but in this ease of 
Soucicault’s quarrel, sweet are the uses 
of his adversity, in which so much in- 
struction is accompanied by so much 
gentleness. 
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THE new edition of Professor Villari’s 
Savonarola,’ which has been favorably 
known for a quarter of a century, in- 
cludes notice of such fresh material as 
has come to light since its first 
but without affecting 


issue, 
the results of his 
previous study. In his learned preface 


he defends himself against some Eng- 


lish erities who think that he, by adher- 


ing to former views, has purchased con- 
sistency at the price of ignoring later 
research, and in particular the remarks 


of Ranke upon the great Florentine 
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monk; and his answer seems complete 
and satisfactory. He reattirms his jud 
that 


those prophecies which have been the 


g 
ment Savonarola was sincere in 
stumbling-block in the way of an appre- 
ciation of him by modern minds, and in- 
sists once more on the important point 
that they were only one portion of his 
life, which in other parts was distin- 
the 
through his sagacity, intellectual acute- 
ness, and moral fervor. He ranks Sa- 
vonarola, as before, with those who, in 


guished — by highest usefulness 
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the long line of history, have endeav- 
oved to reconcile reason with faith and 
religion with liberty. 

The difficulty which arises in the at- 
tempt to realize to the mind the extraor- 
dinary characters of the Italian Renais- 
sauce is due to the number of elements 
which mingled in its life, the very 
wealth of the time in vital influences, 
and quite as much to the disparity of 
these elements. One finds in it some- 
thing of the childishness and maturity 
of mind existing together which is so 
striking in Plato; but to concentrate 
attention upon Plato’s physical theories 
and mathematical mysticism would be 
to gather the chaff and throw away the 
grain. 
age when the spiritual was inextricably 
blended with the supernatural, believed 
in direct revelations vouchsafed to him 


Similarly, if Savonarola, in an 


in visions, he was not singular in such su- 
perstition; other men of his age, eminent 
for mental force and intellectual subtle- 
ty, men of science even, as science went 
in those days, were also deep in super- 
naturalism, and the victims of its delu- 
sions. ‘To fasten the eye on this trait 
of the monk, and judge him by it, is to 
make a grave error. ‘The perspective 
of thought changes in succeeding ages, 
and things loomed large in the Platonic 
academy of Florence that have now re- 
ceded far into the distance. It so hap- 
pened that this single misconception of 
Savonarola with respect to his gift of 
prophecy was the occasion of his fall, 
and gave to it those dramatic incidents 
of the Ordeal by Fire and its conse- 
quences, which impress the mind so 
vividly as to make it lose sight of much 
that was of more importance in the 
Villari 


was the first to notice, for example, the 


career of the self-deceived seer. 


character of Savonarola’s metaphysics, 
and to find in his little-known minor 
ig much af- 


finity with Campanella’s doctrines, and 
in general in the line of tendency out 


treatises a philosophy havi 


of which modern metaphysics resulted. 
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This, however, was a small matter to a 
man who, from the circumstances of his 
time, was led more to solve the problem 
of reconciling religion with liberty than 
reason with faith. This task was the 
one he set his hand to, and in which he 
was martyred. The history of it is a 
most interesting episode, not only in the 
course of events at Florence, but in the 
theory of politics. 

To Savonarola it was a practical mat- 
ter, immediate and pressing, and to it 
he addressed himself both as a reform- 
The contest of 
Florence with the Medici and with the 
Pope was one in which liberty was 
first of all, it Sa- 
vonarola imported religion. In the early 


er and as a statesman. 


involved and into 
stages of the revolution which had ex- 
iled Piero, he gave to Florence a gov- 
ernment based upon popular principles, 
of a type that won for him after his 
death the encomium of political thinkers, 
the respectful mention of Machiavelli, 
and the warm eulogy of Guicciardini. 
If, as is said by his critics, he did not 
originate these institutions, but adopted 
them, this course commends itself to the 
student of history as being the true 
But he went 
further than this, and required that the 
state be founded upon good morals and 


method of statesmanship. 


pure religion. In proclaiming Christ 
the King of Florence, nevertheless, he 
did not share in the dreams of those 
who were in later times known as the 
Fifth-Monarchy men; he did not at- 
tempt an ecclesiastical régime, of what- 
ever nature, though his principles might 
have been bent to such an issue, — the 
sight of what was doing at Rome was 
sufficient to make him sever the Church 
world; but he did declare 
that the only hope of liberty lay in the 
moral rectitude and reverent piety of 


from the 


the people who would enjoy its continu- 
Whenever he interfered with the 
course of events, and gave advice from 


ance. 


‘ 
the pulpit, or in the council, or on em- 


bassies, his political sagacity was clearly 
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shown; indeed, his success in forecasting 
events which he helped to bring about, 
or which fortune occasioned, probably 
betrayed him into more confidence than 


he might otherwise have felt in the diy- 


ination which he asserted as coming by 


Heaven’s will to him, though in general 
his denunciations of vengeance resemble 
those of the prophets of Scripture, who 
believed in the necessary visiting of un- 
righteousness by calamity. But however 
it came to pass that events seemed at 
times to sustain his gift of prophecy, 
and so enhanced his popular influence 
and credit, it is to be taken as the just 
judgment of history that in the realm 
of local Florentine politics he was as- 
tute, wise, and successful to a degree 
which made his work as a man of af- 
fairs remarkable in the eyes of those 
who scoffed at the monk’s superstition. 

The reform of Florence and the goy- 
ernment and conduct of the state in its 
usual worldly routine were but a small 
part of what he thought his mission. 
He preached the reform of the Church 
itself; and when he was suddenly ar- 
rested, and found himself friendless, he 
was already acting to bring about a 
general council by a personal appeal to 
Villari takes 
pains to show clearly the nature of his 
quarrel with Rome, and to deny that 
he was a precursor of Luther or in any 
His fidelity to the 
Catholic faith was entire, and his submis- 
sion to the Church often fully declared ; 
but within the limits of orthodoxy in 


the kings of Christendom. 


sense a Protestant. 


opinion and obedience in conduct he 
found sufficient ground to resist the pa- 
pacy in what he considered a wrongful 
exercise of its power. He was a pre- 
cursor, rather, of the counter-Reforma- 
tion; the successor of the saints who, in 
the foundation of the great orders, had 
in their day done what was possible for 
an earlier cleansing of the priesthood 
and purification of ecclesiastical morals. 
He was, in the broad and ethieal sense, 
a Puritan, Protestant, 


not a and he 
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possessed that enthusiasm in expression 


and courage in action which make a 


leader. He was dangerous enough to 
the Rome of the Borgias, but not by his 
prophecies; it was by his ideals and 
his acts in endeavoring to realize these 
ideals that he became the object of in- 
terminable plots, and finally the victim 
They laid hold of the 
weakness in his position and his nature 
to destroy him when they demanded that 
miracle which should prove that he was a 
prophet. 


of his enemies. 


The superstition of the time, 
which he breathed, and which in a fa- 
natic temperament had such powerful 
effects, was his souree of danger, and 
by this avenue he was first discredited 
and then put to death. So far as that 
great reform of the Church of which he 
had 


no more than an agitator of opinion and 


dreamed was concerned, he been 
a sign of the times to come. 

But though these lines of character 
and of its work are constantly kept in 
view by the author, the interest of his 
story lies in the strong individuality of 
Savonarola, in the picturesqueness of 
his career of pious enthusiasm in times 
of violence and corruption, and in the 
which 

The 


paganism of the Renaissance, it is true, 


general drama of Florence, in 


this grand figure stands relieved. 


is not represented on its attractive side, 
but rather as it appeared to Savonarola, 
who could have but little sympathy with 
it. Villari thinks, nevertheless, that it 
that 
was the unenlightened and barbarous 


is wrong to suppose Savonarola 
destroyer that he is believed to have 
been by those who lament the hypothet- 
ical codexes and antiques supposed to 
have perished in the famous bonfire of 
the vanities which he twice kindled in 
The 


there is 


holy carnival. author does 
think that much 


sorrow, since Savonarola’s activity in 


not 
reason for 
preserving the Medicean library shows 
what high value he placed upon real 
treasures. It is shown, too, from his 


scheme of the sciences in what regard 
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he held poetry, an art which he himself 
practiced. ‘That he was a learned man 
is plain, and he was not without adimi- 
ration for the refinements that go with 
He did that Chris- 
tianity was of more value to the world 
than paganism, as much as the infinite 
multiplies the finite ; and in this the his- 
tory of the Renaissance eventually sus- 
tained him, for the corruption of Italy 
proceeded from the decadence of faith. 


learning. believe 


To announce this while it seemed yet 


possible to effect reform was the work 
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of his oratory in the pulpit; and not- 
withstanding 


> 


his other capacities as a 
statesman, a thinker, an administrator, 
a writer, oratory was the principal in- 
strument of his life, —an oratory which 
he regenerated and brought back from 
artifice and frivolity to true touch with 
the people, so that Villari would regard 
him, first in so many other things, as 
the 
Villari, it may be thought from this and 


first in line of modern orators. 


other remarks, has written a eulogy ; it 


is truly and deserv edly SO. 





THE 


THERE is a department of 
pictorial art, if art it can be 
called, that has had little at- 
tention bestowed upon it, but with which 


Pictorial 
Poor Rela- 
tions. 


most persons, if they stop to think, will 
find themselves familiar. Having said 
this, may I remind the reader of a cer- 
tain pathetic collection of prints which 
form themselves in the imagination into 
a mournful gallery, composed of engray- 
ings which we have seen sometimes in 
highly respectable but somewhat old- 
fashioned parlors, but more often in the 
cheerless “ reception - room” of a city 
boarding-house or at the waiting-room 
of the elderly dentist in a small town ? 
These pictures once enjoyed (in the days 
of horsehair furniture) a brief season 
of prosperity, gradually became 
tanced by more favored rivals, drifted 


dis- 


to the auction-room, were bought by 
people who, like themselves, had seen 
better days, and finally decorated some 
apartment in which they made forlornity 
more forlorn. 


For instance, which of us has not seen 
the print of Franklin at the Court of 
Versailles, and admired the republican 
simplicity of that acute statesman, as he 
stands patient amid billows of crinoline 
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adorning the figures of numerous peo- 
ple of distinction, placed in various at- 
* the 


of their highest consideration ” 


titudes expressive of assurance 
? One 
of the ladies, it will be remembered, is 
crowning him with a laurel wreath, — 
an attention which the old gentleman re- 
ceives with the phlegmatic air of being 
measured fora hat. Another work, of 
more imposing nature, which filled my 
childish imagination with an awful joy, 
was aseries of allegorical pictures called 
The Voyage of Life. ‘These four plates 
were named Childhood, Youth, Man- 
hood, and Old Age. ‘They represented, 
under varying vicissitudes, a * mortal” 
in a “shallop,”’ accompanied by a guar- 
dian angel, who, after voyaging through 
terrific whirlpools, mid beetling crags, 
finally emerged in a land of delight, in 
which could be seen the blessed, accom- 
panied by angels (and a large mena- 
gerie of amiable beasts), wandering in 
a forest, arranged in the highest style 
of landscape gardening. Beyond and 
above this agreeable region, in the dim 
distance, ascended an immense struc- 
ture, of cloudlike whiteness but of quite 
well - defined architectural peculiarities, 
surrounded by an aurora in full play. 
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This cheerful piece was, however, scarce- 
ly able to dispel the terrors occasioned 
by the dangers already pictured, since 
an inky tempest invariably lurked in 
each of the three engravings of the 
series of which this was the final print. 
Of late years, a feeble imitation of these 
works has been issued under the name 
of The Guardian Angel, or some like 
title, in which two children, in a remark- 
ably unseaworthy boat, are being con- 
ducted directly toward a dangerous reef 
by two well-meaning but inexperienced 
spirit shapes, by them unseen, although, 
the This 


bears the same relation to the original 


alas! visible to spectator. 


theme that Robinson Crusoe in Words 
of One Syllable has to Detoe’s master- 
plece. 

For melodramatic horror, The Flood 
and ‘The Destruction of Babylon possi- 
The first is 


remarkable chiefly for its waves, which, 


bly “bear away the bell.” 


curling in most irreproachable breakers, 
are greedily engulfing the inhabitants 
of the earth. 


phe is 


The Babylonish catastro- 


striking from the terrific glare, 
which 
ther 


terraces, filled with a flying multitude. 


illumines a great number of ra- 
monotonous courts, palaces, and 
But these pictures are not common, and 
seem to have proved a little too strong 
even for that Millerite public to whose 
taste they were intended to appeal. 

A eritie said, not long ago, of Swift's 
Tale of a Tub, that it was one of those 
volumes to which an allusion was always 
expected to be both understood and ac- 
ceptable in polite society, and it seems 
to us that the same rather Johnsonian re- 
mark is equally true of the print of John 
Knox Preaching before Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


sented in a very high pulpit, over which 


That vigorous exhorter is repre- 


he leans and violently addresses Mary, 
who, surrounded by her women and 
some frowning bishops in mitres (evi- 
dently assumed in compliment to Knox’s 
well-known prelatical tendencies), is ap- 
parently alarmed lest he should lose his 
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This and The Trial of Eftie 


Deans, which I remember chietly for its 


balance. 


lofty barred windows and the high lights 
shed on the barristers’ wigs, are usually 
to be found together. 

Of a higher class than those I have 
mentioned is another inseparable pair, 
the Coronation and Marriage of Queen 
Victoria, highly ornate, and of some 
actual artistic merit, in which the queen 
figures as a “young female of sensibil 
ity,’ amid a crowd of ladies whose 
plumed head-dresses overtop the faces ot 
virtuous and admirable British matrons. 
An air of Church-and-State respectabil- 
ity pervades these two prints, and when 
framed in wide gilt frames, with exten- 
sive margins, their effect is indeed sut- 
focating upon one not a British house- 
holder. 

The mahogany -furnished library of 
a simpler day, when adorned with any- 
thing besides a saffron-colored map of 
the United States, — with an ornamental 
border composed of views in the princi- 
pal cities, — usually possessed engravings 
of Shakespeare and his Friends, Scott 
and his Friends, or Washington Lrving 
Of these, the Shake- 
speare was vastly the most attractive, 


and his Friends. 


and the picturesque costumes of the va- 
rious poets therein depicted made the 
observer oblivious to the fact that many 
of the characters assembled probably 
had not the most distant acquaintance 
with one another. ‘This is even truer 
of Irving, whose assemblage could have 
been brought together but little better 
than one could make an evening party of 
all the A’s in a biographical dictionary. 

[ cannot refrain from adding the 
name of one old favorite, always to be 
found in houses where the father of the 
family was of a political turn of mind. 
This is not Webster Addressing the 
Senate. That is but 
not so time-worn as The Death-Bed of 
Daniel Webster, in which his chief as- 


also time-worn, 


sociates, clad almost too prematurely in 
black, stand about the white bed on 
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which the statesman lies. It is not a 
pleasing picture, nor a particularly moy- 
ing one, since the assemblage is also 
manifestly artificial in 
But be 
graving has enjoyed a vast popularity, 
and is still common in New England 
* best parlors.” 


its person nel. 


this as it may, the gloomy en- 


Any one familiar with these pictures 
will, no doubt, detect many inaccuracies 
But 
the writer knows not where to find ex- 


in this slight description of them. 


amples by which to correct his remem- 
brances. And so these waifs and strays, 
whom every one recognizes, but whom 
with 
these few lines, or never be chronicled 
at all. 

A Word 

about Words. 
that 


guage 


no one desires, must be content 


—I was talking lately with 
a French lady, who admitted 
Knglish was a lan- 


much richer 


than her own, and that it had 
words to express ideas and actions which 
must go unexpressed in French, or be 
rendered by civcumlocutions. The con- 
versation made me realize more deeply 
than usual how hard it would be to 
have the operations of one’s mind shut 
within the limits imposed by any nar- 
rower vocabulary than that furnished 
by our mother tongue, our great verbal 
inheritance from the literature and life 
Yet 


it is of this same English speech that 


of many different races and ages. 


Mr. Howells has said, in a recent eriti- 
cal paper: “ From its grammatical sim- 
plicity and inflexibility, our language on 
the imaginative and critical side is al- 
ways in danger of becoming poverty- 
stricken ; any one who employs it to 
depict or characterize finds the phrases 
blunted 
Think for a 


and and 


with incessant use.” 


thumbed over worn 
mo- 
ment of the vast sum of human expe- 
rience that must have been heaped up, 
Pelion upon Ossa, before the phrases 
of our varied language could ever have 
beeome “thumbed over and worn and 
blunted ” 


Words must be used many times to say 


almost out of significance. 
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what they were not created to say, be- 
Mr. Howells 
goes on to rejoice over the advent into 
literature of 


fore they lose meaning. 
those ‘ bold locutions ” 
which spring from the inmost core of 


the people’s need of self -revelation. 
Such terms and such words are indeed 
of very different metal from the slang 
and cant which give utterance to the 
alfectations, the vulgarities, or the capri- 
cious humors of the “ upper classes,” 
and which often express nothing but 
the desire of feverish beings to be witty 
over subjects about which they do not 

Still, it must be con- 
words 


wish to be serious. 


fessed that veal are sometimes 
struck out even amid this baser coinage. 
For all these, as well as for those * bolder 
locutions,” let every one be grateful who 
recognizes the fact that the necessity for 
human nature to interpret and declare 
itself is not wholly foreign to the obli- 
gation under which this same burdened 
human nature lies to perfect itself. 

I know very well that as the group- 
ing together of letters does not always 
make a verbal entity, neither will an 
old word always stay alive, however it 
be rhymed and rhythmed into a sort of 
make-believe vitality by sighing young 
poets whose eyes are turned backward 
Still it is possible 
that something may be done to keep 


rather than forward. 


good words under such culture as will 
prevent their death, and a consequent 
increase in ditheulty of expression for 
thought. I have not much to say on 
this point to men of genius. ‘They gen- 
erally sueceed in making any language 
They 
have a certain modeling power over 


utter what they think and feel. 


words, and ean constrain them to their 
will. But I would like to remind my 
brethren 
folk that 


terest in the preservation and multipli- 


among the commoner sort of 
they and [I have a special in- 


cation of good synonyms, since, unless 
words are plenty and easily malleable 
in their nature, we 


amone the lesser 


gifted ones of earth cannot use them 
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with effect, — and yet we too have things 
we need to say. 

Let us see, then, what we can do to 
help ourselves, and first let us make a 
I have 
heard it said that that worthy gentle- 


stand against the proof-reader. 


man is apt to consider improper any- 
thing which is unusual. He is as much 
alarmed at a deviation from the ordi- 
nary fashion as is a stylish dressmaker. 
Never shall I forget one occasion when 
he put his mark of disapproval on a 
had The was 
that I had employed it correctly, al- 


word | used. trouble 
though it was one which nearly every- 
body blunders in using; so I suppose 
it looked strange to him, and he did 
not stop to think why it bore an aspect 
of unfamiliarity. 
let a 
buked, because 


At another time, he 
error of mine 


that 


gVoss pass unre- 


also was a com- 
mon mistake, and his perceptions were 
drugged by custom. I suffered, how- 


ever, when I became conscious of my 
fault as it grinned at me in horrible, un- 
changeable type. On yet another occa- 
sion, I regret to say, his penciled sign 
frightened me so that I crossed out 
an antique monosyllable which I had 
brought in to serve in place of a more 
modern synonym, which, though strong 
like Issachar, had like him been goaded 
and loaded * overmuch and overlong.” 
I deeply repented this weak concession, 
and yet such is my awe of this critical 
personage that I dare not promise in 
public that I will never sin in like man- 
ner again, or that I will maintain my 
prerogative in mine ancient tongue, 
though he assail it with many red or 
blue crayons. 


I would, however, conjure my brothers 


and sisters of the writing fraternity, if 


they can cope with the proof-reader, 
not to fear those dreadful letters Obs., 
with which the dictionary-makers seek 
to bury out of good company many 
noble words with which Shakespeare 
and Spenser made mirth and spoke wis- 
What for those authors 


dom. was fit 
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to use may still, at a pinch, help us in 
I would indeed 
go further, if I might, and plead with 
the dictionary-makers themselves that 
they should in future omit those con- 


the nineteenth century. 


demnatory letters from their columns. 
Let them still tell us what great masters 
have employed certain words, that we 
may be stimulated thereby to emulate 
the knowledge possessed by these wri- 
ters as to the essential significance of 
syllables, and that we may recognize the 
skill with which those syllables have 
been in former days subordinated to 
the highest purposes of thought and art 
in literature; but let them spare us the 
sight of those discouraging italies, Obs., 
just as we begin to glow with a sort 
of intellectual passion for a word, and 
would fain seize upon it for our use. 
The sight of those three condemnatory 
letters — the very abbreviation has 
something of contempt in it — makes 
us think of stupid fashions in speech ; 
it makes us doubt, and while we doubt 
inspiration flies away and fancy grows 
pale. Language then becomes a ques- 
tion of times, of mode, of manners, and 
not what it should be, a question of 
power and fitness, of usefulness and 
beauty. 
Reng Ain People have described so 
ae Genre often the joy s of convalescence, 
F and these have such a decided 
family likeness every time one hears of 
them, that I feel it slightly unnecessary 
to bring forward my own particular ex 
periences. But there is one thing that 
especially strikes me in the state, — the 
revived appreciation of the joys of look- 
ing out of the window. You lie happily 
on your couch, feeling too newly, grate- 
fully well again to begin any discontent 
just yet at absence from the world’s work 
or play: you see other people going to 
or coming back from toil, whereas you 
have done nothing at all for days, and 
are not ashamed of it; “ you watch who 
crosses and gossips, who saunters, who 
hurries by ;’ 


you watch the changes of 
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the day, if it is only over roofs and 
houses ; and though your view may not 
be beautiful, you cannot fail to find all 
sorts of delight in it. I wish | 


give any idea of the pleasure and inter- 


could 


est afforded me, during a recent conva- 
lescence, only by the circumstance that 
from the upper window of my home in 
this New Zealand town I have a good 
view of a flourishing bakery. 

The bakery in question is a massive- 
looking building of red brick, and has a 
sideways frontage upon a paved yard, 
with stables, ete., on the other side, shut 
All kinds of 
Karly in the 
morning begins the first of those * loud 


in by a high double gate. 


things go on in that yard. 


knockings ” at its great doors which have 
earned the place the title of the “ Mac- 
beth Bakery,” —together with the fur- 
ther consideration that by late and early 
noises it too often ‘ murders sleep.” 
Well, the first knockings mean the ar- 
rival of workmen for the day: tenders 
of engines, drivers of carts, and ’pren- 
Then, 


perhaps, a great cart comes, bringing 


tice boys with white aprons. 


fresh food for the horses, — bundles of 
cool grass, or it used to be red clover 
all in bloom, a beautiful, fragrant load. 
Next, still quite early, follow the har- 
nessing of horses and filling of carts 
with the loaves for the day’s delivery, 
— bright yellow loaves baked during the 
night, that come out with a jerk from 
an open doorway, to be caught by twos 
and threes as deftly as the bricklayer’s 
Thus the 
carts are filled one after another, and 
go off soberly on their rounds ; all this 


assistant catches his bricks. 


daily business carried through, as one 
might expect, with no particular adven- 
ture, but interesting enough as such 
things go. And I have a special inter- 
est in the vagaries of one dainty little 
mare, who evidently considers herself a 
She 
is a pet, I think, and great respect is 
paid to her feelings; and usually, after 


eut above the baker’s-cart business. 


some persuasion, she resigns herself to her 
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fate, and goes gayly off, lifting very pret- 
tily her disdainful little feet. But she 
fell down one morning in the shafts, — 
[am quite sure out of simple perversity. 
She had resolved not to take 
out that day. 


the cart 
Over it went, breaking a 
shaft, and sending an avalanche of loaves 
all over the road. That made a wonder- 


ful commotion. Out came a swarm of 


baker men and baker boys, white-capped, 


white-aproned, who took the mare out 
of harness and walked her to her stall 
again, backed the cart into the yard for 
repairs, and with laughs and jokes and 
quick, nimble movements carried in the 
loaves on trays and in baskets, and had 
the place clear again in a couple of 
minutes. I was grateful to the wicked 

With the sudden change 
from quiet to activity in the bright, 


little mare. 


empty morning street, and such a quaint 
appearing and disappearing of odd-look- 
ing active figures, it seemed as if I 
had had a glimpse of a scene at a 
pantomime. 

The carts dispatched, there is still a 
constant movement of some sort or other 
in my yard. Piles of biscuit tins are 
carried across ; carts come from neigh- 
boring retail establishments or from 
country stores to secure their tale of 
loaves ; or perhaps packages are brought 
in, spices, sugar, ete., needed for sweet 
things ; or a wagon rolls through the 
gates, piled high with big bags, bringing 
in new supplies of flour. These have to 
be swung up by block and pulley, and 
lodged in the upper story; and here 
is another animated scene. It is all 
transported from wagon to loft in won- 
derfully quick time, — all the work done 
at this bakery seems accomplished at 
the greatest possible speed and with the 
brightest good-humor, — and the whole 
business, from a picturesque point of 
view, is simply entrancing. The strong 
lines of the wagon below, with the horses 
standing solidly, thankful for the rest ; 
the driver mounted on the pile, and fall- 
ing unawares into all sorts of fine atti- 
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tudes as he secures each bag in turn 
upon the hook, or directs its course as it 
swings up into the air; and the action of 
the men above as they pull up or haul 
in their prey out of the sunshine into 
the black open doorway, — I have seen 
again and again such a series of fine 
effects in this stirring life picture. Any 
one of them would have made an artist's 
fortune if he only had skill enough to 
reproduce it exactly, with every line 
done justice to, and no point lost of sun 
and shadow. 

Biseuit-making is going on all day, 
and machines are at work, as one can 
hear. ‘Through one loophole I catch a 
glimpse of black moving belts that form 
part of some mysterious machinery. I 


should see nothing of the men employed 


here were it not that a pump stands, 
out-of-doors, at the corner of the build- 
ing, —a pump with a tin pannikin hung 
near at hand. “All of us have been 
and felt, 
with Pindar, that water was the best of 
things.” 


thirsty thousands of times, 
Working in biscuit factories 
in warm weather, one wants the best of 
things very often. So my friends the 
find, the 
out 


bakers seem to 
One and 
then, pumps for himself, and drinks with 


deliberate satisfaction ; 


young ones 


especially. comes now 


then carries in 
a pannikinful for some thirsty comrade 
who may not leave his post. There is 
one small boy, with a dear little round 
head nicely patched with white at the 
back, where he has leaned it against. 
He lifts his ean for 
a long draught with such an _ evident 
depth of pleasure it is perfectly delight- 
ful to 


something floury. 


see him. In years to come I 
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think 
associations with a deep tin pannikin 
as any Oliver Wendell Holmes, with his 
brown mug and white-pine bucket. 


that boy will have as pleasant 


Have I convinced any one that these 
Well, such as 
these go on all day till five o'clock 
comes : 


things are interesting / 


the engines stop; the men and 
boys go off, throwing on their jackets 
as they go, and not at all too worn out 
to indulge in chaff and fling gibes — 
perhaps born of some incidents in the 
day’s work — at one another as they part. 
Then 


the yard is a blank, until later, when 


there is calm for a while, and 
the telegraph man goes by, and the 
care-taker or custodian of the place, 
who does little but look majestie and 
open gates, has had his tea, and comes 
Each 


night he brings out his chair, and sits 


out to enjoy the evening air. 
there, hard by the pump, to read his 
paper. I see his figure there, with 
head bent down in happy, slow absorp- 
tion of the news, until at last I 
in the dusk. 


lose it 


So the evening closes in, and nothing 


more is seen or heard until a sueces- 
sion of later knocks and an opening of 
the big gates announce the arrival of 
the night workmen. The pump goes 
vigorously, —this time for water to mix 
the dough,—and waking perhaps at 
midnight, I put aside my blind for a 
and that the fu- 


ture consumers are asleep the process 


moment, see while 


of making their bread is in full swing; 
and the building stands by night a sleep- 


less enchanter’s castle, with its win- 


dows alight, like red eyes flaming out 
into the dark. 
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BOOKS OF THE 


History and Biography. The Winning of 
the West, by Theodore Roosevelt. (Putnams.) 
The two volumes of this work which have ap- 
peared carry the narrative to the year 1735, 
and practically extend the West to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Mr. Roosevelt makes no prom- 
ises, but it is fair to suppose that he means to 
continue his work to the present time, or at 
least to the war for the Union. Valuable as 
these volumes are for their study of Indian 
fighting, have to do 
with the Spanish intrigues ought to be even 


those which follow and 


more full of fresh historical material, to judge 
from the hints which the author gives in his 
preface. Mr. Roosevelt's hearty sympathy with 
the frontier life of the present day makes him 
in love with the older frontier life, and ne has 
besides a graphie faculty of no mean order. — 
The Birth of the Republic, compiled from the 
National and Colonial Histories and 
eal Collections, from the 


Histori- 
American Archives 
from the 
and Proceedings of the British Parliament, 
by Daniel R. Goodloe. (Belford, Clarke & 
Co.) Mr. Goodloe has contented himself with 


and from Memoirs, and Journals 


a mosaic of passages from speeches, proceed- 
ings, public documents, and the like, illustra- 
tive of the movement which resulted in the 
separation of the thirteen colonies from the 
British Empire. It is a convenient thesaurus. 
—The True Story of a Great Life, the His- 
tory and Personal Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln, by William H. Herndon and Jesse 
William Weik. (Belford, Clarke & Co.) Mr. 
Herndon, it is well known, was a law partner 
and intimate friend of Lincoln. Mr. Weik has 
been an industrious collector of all that relates 
to Lincoln. The three volumes, therefore, have 
at once a claim upon the attention of the stu- 
dent, and the reader in expectation of a racy 
life will not be disappointed. There is a half- 
contemptuous disregard of the amenities of 
literature in this work which is not without its 
value. The authors plainly determine that 
Abraham Lincoln shall not escape them into 
the limbo of hedged-about divinities. He is 
always close to the soil in their apprehension. 
The illustrations are delightfully and extraor- 
dinarily matter of fact. — A Popular History 
of California from the Earliest Period of its 
Discovery to the Present Time, by Lucia Nor- 
man. (The Bancroft Company, San Francisco.) 
A little, unpretentious book, of which more 
than one half, and that the better portion, deals 
with the history prior to the possession of the 


country by the United States. The facts in 


Books of the Month. 


MONTH. 


the latter half are rather disorderly, and it is 
difficult to extract history from them. —'Two 
more volumes of English Men of Action (Mae- 
millan) are Wellington, by George Hooper, and 
William Dampier, by W. Clark Russell. The 
latter is a specially spirited narrative of a pie- 
turesque career; the former is a clear, sympa- 
thetic, but discriminating account of a man 
whose character always seemed to overtop his 
ability in every other field save that of the art 
of war.— The series of English History by 
Contemporary Writers (Putnams) has 
enriched by The Crusade of Richard L., 1189- 
92, selected and arranged by 'T. A. Archer. 


These little books are most admirable aids to 


been 


teachers and students of history. 

Education. No. XLV. of Guides for Science- 
Teaching (Heath) is Dr. H. P. 
Hints 
tempt to lead teachers to use judiciously the 


Bowditch’s 
for Teachers of Physiology. An at- 
experimental method in teaching physiology. 
The experiments suggested are simple ones. — 
Confessions d’un Ouyrier, par Emile Souvestre ; 
edited by O. B. Super. (Heath.) Not 
notes are needed. The selection of this book 


many 


is a slight indication of the tendency of 
thought; for it is not merely that the editor 
wished to give an example of Souvestre ; he 
was attracted by the thought of the book. 
Schoolmasters and professors are in the work- 
?ngman’s procession. — Pestalozzi, his Aim and 
Work, by Baron Roger de Guimps; 
lated from the edition of IS74 by Margaret 
Cuthbertson (Bardeen.) <A 


what dry and fragmentary work, but in the 


trans- 


Crombie. some- 
absence of one written afresh by an American 
student, this will be of service in taking read- 
ers direct to the fountain-head of much of 
our modern thought on elementary education. 
— Physiological Notes on Primary Education, 
and the Study of Language, by Mary Putnam 
Jacobi. (Putnams.) Dr. Jacobi’s collection of 
essays has the value of experimental work 
and physiological knowledge for a basis, with 
a superstructure of keen reasoning and philo- 
sophie induction. It deals largely with the 
vital question of the true order of studies, and 
should not be overlooked by any one who is 
engaged in the study of primary education in 
something more than an empirical method. — 
The third volume of the Nature Readers, by 
Julia MeNair Wright. (Heath.) 


lessons are simple and _ straightforward. 


The various 
Per- 
haps this is enough to ask, yet we wish the 
language had a little more grace, a little more 


of that winning quality which lures the young 
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The general effect is of chopped food. 
A. de Lamartine ; edited, 
with notes and a vocabulary, by Albert Bar- 
(Heath. ) 


translations of 


reader. 
— Jeanne d’Are, by 
rere. The notes are for the most 
the passages or 
of Edueation at Wash- 
ington has varied its line of work somewhat 


part tough 


words. — The Bureau 
by undertaking to publish historical notes on 
education in several States, especially as re- 
gards the higher education. We have already 
noted two of these Contributions to American 
Edueational History, which are under the ed- 
Adams, and we have 
the History of 
Education in North Carolina, by Charles Lee 
Smith ; History of Higher Education in South 
a Sketch of the School 
System, by Colyer Meriwether; Education in 


itorship of Herbert Bb. 


now five further numbers: 


Carolina, with Free 
Georgia, by Charles Edgeworth Jones ; History 
of Education in Florida, by George Gary Bush ; 
Higher Education in Wisconsin, by William F. 
Allen and David E. Spencer. The information 
given is of the most outline character, but the 
reader is advised of the bibliography of the 
subjects. It is noticeable in all these sketches 
of education in the South how large a part 
The 


chureh is more decidedly the parent and insti- 


is played by the several denominations. 


gator of education in that section than is the 
state. — A more comprehensive and condensed 
the United States, its 
History from the Earliest Settlements, by Rich- 
(Appleton. ) 


W. T. Harris’s International Education Series, 


work is Education in 


ard G. Boone. This book, in Dr. 
is put forth as the “first noteworthy attempt 
at a general history of education in the United 
States.’ We think Mr. had 


omitted his accounts of publie libraries and 


that if Boone 
reformatories he would have kept closer to his 
subject, and might have expanded his study 
so as to have passed beyond the formal bounds 
The 


like an analytical table of contents to a possi- 


which he set himself. book is too much 


ble book. — Physical Training, or the Care of 
(A. G. Spalding 


A book of exercises with 


the Body, by E. B. Warman. 
& Bros., 
and without clubs, preceded by some general 
The 


corset. comes in for its customary share of 


Chicago. ) 
observations on the care of the body. 
condemnation. We take pleasure in register- 
ing each fresh attack upon the venerable mon- 
ster. Mr. Warman makes one suggestion on 
the subject which we do not remember to have 
met before when he says, ‘“ Were the men to 
band themselves together and publicly declare 
that they would never again embrace a young 
lady who wore a corset, — except on trial, — 
ere the sun had descended on that proclama- 
tion the corsets would part company with their 
victims to whom they had so fondly clung.” 
—A recent German text-book is Freytag’s 
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Die Journalisten, edited by Walter D. Toy. 
(Heath.) — Recent French text-books are Dau- 
det’s La Belle Nivernaise, edited by James 
Boielle (Heath) ; Souvestre’s Le Mari de Ma- 
by O. B. Super 
(Heath); Pages Choisies des Mémoires du Due 
de Saint-Simon, edited by A. N. Van Daell 


‘ 


(Ginn). — Professor T. 


dame de Solange, edited 


F. Crane has done most 
excellent service in arranging for the use of 
schools and colleges, with an introduction and 
notes, an account of French society in the 
seventeenth century, from contemporary wri- 
ters, under the general title of La Société 
Frangaise an Dix-Septiéme Siecle. (Putnams.) 
Thus by his plan the reader is put in direct 
the Hotel 


Mademoiselle de Seudéry, with Les Précieuses 


connection with Rambouillet, with 


and Les Reégles de la Civilité. It is a capital 
idea, capitally carried out. — The fifteenth of 
the Guides for Science-Teaching, issued under 
the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, is by Henry Lincoln Clapp, and is 
devoted to thirty-six Observation Lessons on 
minerals. 


common They are lessons which 


have been worked out in one of the public 


grammar schools of Boston. — Syllabus of 
Lectures in Anatomy and Physiology, by T. 
B. Stowell. (C. W. The 


issued with alternate blank pages for further 


Bardeen.) book is 
notes. — Practical Latin Composition, by Wil- 
liam C. Collar. 


his book with a delightful quotation from 


(Ginn.) Mr. Collar introduces 
Ascham, which gives in firm and agreeable 
English the method pursued by that great 
schoolmaster, — a method, as Mn Collar shrewd- 
ly observes, which probably ran counter to all 
the traditions of the day. This method an- 
other great schoolmaster — for such Mr. Collar 
is—has revived, not slavishly, but with clear 
regard to the aptitudes of boys and girls in 
our own community. His beok is thoroughly 
equipped, and we are greatly mistaken if it 
does not prove a most admirable aid toward 
sound scholarship. — A Guide to the Study of 
Nineteenth Century Authors, by Louise Man- 
ning Hodgkins. (Heath.) Miss Hodgkins, who 
is professor of English literature in Wellesley 
College, has been in the habit of preparing 
leaflets for her students which are practical 
bibliographies, and she has now brought these 
together in a convenient form. They contain 
excellent clues to the reading and study of 
the great English and American authors, from 
Scott to Matthew Arnold, from Irving to Low- 
ell, and the book ought to be of real service 
not only to schools, but to reading circles and 
studious persons. — The Protagoras of Plato, 
the 
translated, with additions, by James A. Towle, 
has been added to the College Series of Greek 
Authors. (Ginn.) 


with commentary of Hermann Sauppe, 














